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PREFATORY NOTE 


The aim and scope of the tollowiny; pastes are explained in 
the Introductory Chapter and need not be touched on here. 

In this place all that has to be said is of personal reference, 
and expresses what must have been felt bv every recent worker 
in the field covered bv this book, towards the experienced 
scholars who have opened to them freelv their treasures of 
pre-histonc lore. The first name that must inevitably occur 
in this connection is that of the Abbe Henri Breuil, amont^ 
cave experts princeps^ who is alwavs ready to help others, 
not only as a duty to science, but as the expression of his 
own native kindliness of heart. The policy of the ImtUiit de 
Paleontologie Humaine^ where he is Professor, has alwa\’s been 
one of marked liberality, and the splendid volumes which the 
late Prince of Monaco’s munificence enabled its staff to 
produce 1 have been opened widely to furnish illustrative 
material for many workers in France and bevond her borders. 
The present writer has of course relied as far as he could on 
illustrations based on his own negatives taken in and ab(jut 
the caves, numbering a third of the total here shown, but the 
book would have been nothing without the Abbe’s scrupuloush' 
faithful outline delineations of the fauna of the caverns, which 
are often necessary for making the direct photographs fully 
intelligible. For permission to avail himself of these draw mus, 
the writer is sincerely grateful. In the necessarily numerous 

' 'J'hc^e Vdlumc'. c.ilk-d tor brcvitvk -.ikc " the Monaco hook^. arc reterred 
to in the text under ahhreMated title - — A F''/:: de Cuww. Ld:e":e< 

Lan'tih’ ;que-- .C.dz\ Cant?], I. a Paaeqa, d't'tad:, C.'a/.hare .t'z . 1 lie". '.'.erL 

ruhli-hed between I (job and I eja^.. but that entitled Lt< (ii'.tte> ae 
!' Ill n 1 et terniin.itcd. 
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reterences to the Abhe and his work there iiia\ he read 
between the lines the expression ot a more intimate personal 
feelins^ than iust the natural appreciation ot his ctitts and 
enerttv and ttratitiide tor kindlv help so treele rendered. 
The remembrance ot hours ot work and ot recreation spent 
in touch with him will alw.ivs remain amoii”; the writer’s 
cherished possessions. 

Protessor Marcellin Houle, as Director ot the Institute 
and Kditor of the invaluable Journal L' has 
exhibited the same kind liberalitv, and so has Dr Rene 
\’^erneau, whose illustrations in the Grinuildi book are ot great 
value tor the suhiect ot Personal Adornment. Ifqualh' open- 
hearted have been the authors of the fullv illustrated book 
on the discoveries at Lameuil, Dr L. Capitan and the Abbe 
Jean Bouvssonie, who have allowed the reproduction ot a 
good manv of the highly interesting incised drawings on stone 
noticed in the following chapters. Messrs Alphonse Picard 
et Fils have been sood enough to allow the use of four illustra- 
tions from Dechelette’s Archeologie Prehistorique. The more 
popular pieces of palaeolithic art that have long been known 
have been so often reproduced that they have become as it 
were common propertv and appear on picture post-cards, 
while in the case of some other pieces it is difficult to find out 
where thev originally appeared. In cases where there has 
been an omission to applv at the fountain-head it is hoped 
that the writer will be forgiven. 

As Professor of Pre-history in the Universitv of Toulouse, 
Count Heeouen has under his eve the wonderful caves on the 
French side ot the Pyrenees, and presides also over the rich 
archaeological treasures in the Toulouse Museum. The 
Count IS herebv thanked tor valuable intormation and advice 
concerning the antiejuarian material of the region. Across 
the Pyrenees the writer sends his grateful acknowledgements 
to Catednitico Obermaier of the Universitv of Madrid for 
allowing the reproduction of some ot the figures illustrating 
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the so-called Capsian rock paintings, which he published in 
his work El Homhre Fosil. Specially to be remembered is 
the "reat kindness shown to the writer, when he visited the 
Spanish caves, by the experienced archaeologist Don Hermilio 
Alcalde del Rio, who has done so yreat a work ot discovery 
and investigation in the Santander Province. The long 
hours spent with him in such caves as Castillo and La Pasiega 
will alwavs he remembered. From his work, an earlv publica- 
tion of 1 906 on the caves, entitled Las Pinturas v Grabados 
de Ids CdS'enitis Prehistlricas de la Pnvincia de Santander^ has 
been taken hv his kind permission the plan of Castillo. 

The Authorities ot the British Museum have been eood 
enough to sanction the borrowing of a couple of illustrations 
from their official publications, while Protessor Henrv Fair- 
field Osborn, of the American Museum of Natural Histor\-, 
has kindlv allowed several illustrations to be reproduced from 
his book, }>Len of the Old Stone Age. Thanks are due to the 
proprietors of the Glasgo-v: Herald for leave to use matter 
which has appeared in other forms on its pages. 

Personal indebtedness is keenly felt bv the writer to- 
wards Mr Miles Burkitt, of Cambridge, whose experienced 
counsel on the details of cave exploration has been of the 
greatest value. For introductions anci advice the same thanks 
are due to Sir Smith Woodward, to Professor INFacalister, 
and to other archaeological friends, and the writer’s colleague. 
Dr James Drever, has been most helpful to him, when with 
some hardihood he has ventured on the field of experimental 
psvchologv. 

The reader is asked to note that cross references from 
one part of the book to another are always put within brackets, 
to distincjuish them from references to other books which 
mav lust before have been quoted. Attention is asked for the 
note preceding the Index. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

Many books have recently appeared on the palaeolithic period, 
and in all there has been tullv emphasized the overmastering 
interest ot the artistic side ot the primitive culture of those 
times. The theme is however bv no means exhausted, and 
indeed the problems it presents seem to increase in complexity 
the more the subject is examined. The main problem is the 
real motive and intention of the animal representations, and 
for nearly a quarter of a century this question has been settled, 
perhaps in rather too ready and absolute a fashion, on the 
theory that the intention was magical, the representation being 
deliberately desitrned to exercise some dominant influence on 
the original. In connection with the life of the palaeolithic 
cave dwellers in general there appears to be abundant evidence 
of the exercise of magical rites with a certain apparatus and 
personnel for their performance, and it is a common assumption 
that the apparatus was mainly devoted to establishing by 
mystical procedure this connection between rep>resentation 
and original. This is a process however which would take 
time, and one is forced to ask about the earliest animal repre- 
sentations whether this theory of their origin can be main- 
tained. Such representations must have been already in 
existence before magical agency was evokeci and elaborated to 
secure the desired connection between semblance and material 
verity, and M. Tuquet ’ very reasonably urges that there must 
haye been art as art before there could be art as magic, and 
' G. H. Luquet, I’ Art et la Re/rgicn Je< H'.’nrnes Verities, P.iri-. M.own et 
Cie, 1926. 
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\vc mav question the strict accuracv ot the phrasing of Professor 
M acalister when he writes ‘ it cannot be too often or too 
clearly stated that these piictures of animals had not, primarilv, 
a merely aesthetic purpose, though we mav admit that a 
skilful artist would have taken a pride in his work.’ ' The 
primary motive, in the strict sense of the term, was cer- 
tainh' artistic, though there was also a secondar\ motive the 
relation ot which to the primarv moti\'e calls for careful 
consideration. 

It is one ot the chief purposes ot the chapters that follow 
to arrive at some clear idea ot the relation between the artistic 
and the non-artistic, or mayical, elements in these animal 
drawing's, tor both of these elements exist and it is idle to 
ignore either the one or the other. The baleful presence of 
the medicine-man haunts the caves, and at Trois Treres - he 
seems to he exercising some sort ot supremac\' over the beasts 
that are grouped beneath him, though one revolts against the 
idea ot the scabrous creature in aiw wav dominating those 
clean, spirited quadrupeds in which the palaeolithic artist took 
such delight. It is the same feeling we experience toda\' when 
we see the simplicity and keenness of the grevhound exploited 
by the Yahoo propagandists of betting. 

With regard to the medicine-man however and all his 
works and ways, he is busy in the world of todar-, and b\- no 
means only in its uncivilized regions, and he answers to 
tendencies in human nature that are alwavs in evidence. 
Some favour naturally the medicine-man and all he stands for, 
for they are constitutionallv attracted bv anvthing mvstical 
that suggests 

■forects, and enchantments drear, 

\\ here more is meant than meets the ear,’ 

while others again are by nature prone to find a simple and 
human explanation ot phenomena which the first prefer to 

' A ',t hu>o;<ean At Cambridge, 

^ .^cc Fic'. IIS ■ p. 1 n-). 


1921. p. ;c4. 
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wrap up in mvsterv. Amon^ prominent anthropologists who 
have dealt with the subject of these chapters, M. Marcellin 
Boule on the whole takes the simpile view, while Catedratico 
Ohermaier in his El Ilomlre Fusil ^ seems to divine the medicine- 
man round the corner at everv turn ot the pre-historic caves. 
It ma\' be acknowled<^ed at once that the present writer 
helonns to the tormer school, and regards the medicine-man 
as an inevitable bv-product of humanitv, ot equallv doubtful 
value whether in the pre-historic caves, among the savage 
tribes of todav, or camouflaged in a mediaeval or neo-mediaeval 
dress. Hence it will not surprise the reader if he find in later 
chapters suffnestions favouring a simple and human explana- 
tion for apipearances which are commonlv supposed to rest on 
a magical basis. 

If a theorv be put forward later on which bases the phe- 
nomena of the earliest animal representations on the primitive 
mentalitv of those who executed them, rather than on formal 
magic (p. 154!'.), this theory has reallv been forced upon tht 
writer bv the actual facts of palaeolithic art. So soon as this 
art came to a knowledge of itself those that practised it 
millenniums ago in the caves fastened upon the forms ot 
nature in the animal world, and observed them with intelliyence 
and insight through eves that were certainlv open to the 
elements of beautv which so manv ot these animal forms 
presented. The abundant reproductions give evidence of 
these qualities and even show the natural aesthetic instinct 
developing into a sense of beautv. Incisive observation, 
interpretive rendering, appreciation of grace and dignity of 
form — these c|ualities begin to be in evidence comparatively 
earlv in the development of the animal art, and the remarkable 
fact about this art is that it advances in the directions indicated 
even after magic had in the opinion of most authorities etfec- 
tivelv set its seal upon it. 'I'o all seeming bound in the service 
of an alien non-artistic potency, it continued to be as observant, 
^ 2nd Ed., Madrid, rgzv 
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as bright, as keen on variety, as conscientious in detail, as ever 
it was, and never takes on that dull nionotonous uninspired 
aspect assumed generally bv an art that has become ‘ hieratic,’ 
that is, bound in the service ot a religious autocracy like 
that of the Egyptian priesthooci or the savage medicine- 
men. 

This curious innocuousness in the case of the cave art ot 
a malign influence that as a rule cieadens the pulse of artistic 
energy is the basis of the opposition on the part of M. Marcellin 
Roule to the generally received magical theory, for he 
maintains that art is one thing and magic quite another, 
and that if vou mix them vou run a great risk ot spoiling 
vour art. 

Those who are disposed to acquiesce in a large element 
of magic in cave life as a whole, but who are puzzled bv the 
very secondary appearance it seems to make in the cave art, 
will be immensely fortified in their anti-magical attitude by 
the striking phenomena presented bv the comparatively recent 
discoveries at I.imeuil in the Dordogne, published in iqcq.’ 
At I.imeuil there came to light a large number of animal 
representations belonging to quite a late phase of this whole 
artistic period, that instead of exhibiting anv hieratic features 
express little beyond the happy insouciance of an art that is 
its own mistress and is bound in no external service. The 
word ‘ little ’ is used here in place of the word ‘ nothing,’ 
because among the Eimeuil pieces there are one or two that 
may be regarded as magical documents, but they are so few 
that they may be claimed as the exceptions that bring into 
prominence the general rule. It is certainly remarkable that 
practically no notice has been taken of the striking aesthetic 
features of these I.imeuil representations in anv of the archaeo- 
logical books of the last three or four years, for they are 
features which ‘ donnent furieusement a penser,’ to those who 

' Lrneud, sr.n Gaement a Gra:un\~ .«;■ P;e7>c-i de F Age du Renne, par Ic 
D'.ctcur L. Caritan ct 1' \hhe jean Boucssonie, Pari>, Xnurry, I924. 
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note their freshncb^ and naivete, and reflect that thev illustrate 
a late period in an art that is supposed to have been carried on 
tor thousands ot years under the direction of that most in- 
artistic person the medicine-man. Thev seem in fact to flout 
the expert in magic and to perpetuate until near the close of 
the culminating period that easv, cheerful, energetic spirit 
which marked the art from the first. If it actuallv wore the 
shackles ot utilit\’ or of mumbo-jumbo it carried these so 
lightly that it is the freedom of the art that remains its chief 
characteristic to the end. This apparent paradox will of 
course furnish matter tor subsequent discussion. 

Apart from this problem of absorbing interest to which 
these few preliminarv sentences have been devoted, there are 
one or two other questions that mav suitablv receive attention 
at the outset. In the first place there has to be acknowledged, 
and so far as is possible removed, a certain dubietv which may 
be met with on the one side among votaries of science and on 
the other side among artists. The former as a general rule 
know the pre-historic work in question from reproductions, 
especiallv from the copious illustrations in the great volumes 
financed with so much public spirit bv the late Prince of 
Vlonaco. These are in the vast maioritv of cases based on 
careful drawings b\- the practised pencil ot the Abbe Henri 
Breuil, who has devoted a great part ot his life to the work. 
His bona tides and conscientious attention to detail are ot 
course universallv acknowledged, but many scientific students 
mav feel constrained to doubt, first, whether these twenty- 
thousand-vears-old drawings can reallv be made out, and, 
secondlv, whether the draughtsman, being human, has been 
able to keep himself from unconsciously completing, and a 
little beautifving, the representations. Mr Vernon Blake, 
In his recentlv published Art dnd Craft of DrazAro'd remark'' 
in a note on his page 104, ‘ I have not examined the original 

' (i\ford, 1927. 
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drawings ’ (at Altaniira) . . . ‘ Doubtless M. IdVbbe Breuil’s 
copies are ..." improved.” ’ I'his naive remark at anv rate 
indicates what the popular view miaht possibly be. 

Now of course the state of preservation of the paintings 
varies verv ureatlv, and in manv cases the piament has almost 
disappeared. A vast number of paintings however remain in 
the now ver\’ numerous caves and rock shelters m a state ot 
preservation that can he judged from the specimens reproduced 
in sundry illustrations that follow, which are from the writer’s 
own untouched negatives taken in the caves themselves. The 
Monaco volumes also contain numberless original photographs, 
with which, as pih'es justificatn'es^ the readers are invited to 
compare the sifted Abbe’s delineations. If thev do this 
they will attain to satisfaction with his accuracy in general 
form and detail, without having to go to Altamira. 

In the case of delineations in incised lines, these are of 
ditterent degrees of depth, and even the shallow grooves 
remain clear where the rock is of good quality and where thev 
are not obscured bv stalagmite. When the stone is soft and 
crumbly they may in parts be lost, but as a rule, if a light be 
held so as to shine across the groove and not along it, the lines 
are substantially legible, though confusion mav often be 
caused by the crowding of drawings together and their en- 
croachment one on the other. In such a case it might verv 
well happen that two equally conscientious and equally skilled 
investigators would not always arrive at the same reading. 
On the whole, the scientific student mav be satisfied that 
he is dealing with evidence which alike in quantity and 
(jualitc IS fu!l\ satisfactory, and which is in no degree 
garbled. 

Another difficulty that mav possibly present itself is the 
following. ‘ ihese writers,’ it may be said, ‘who express 
themselves so enthusiastically about the merits of Magdalenian 
animal design, are archaeologists not artists,’ and it is well 
known that those uninstructed in art will admire for their 
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likeness to nature graphic representations that to the artistic 
expert are of the crudest possible description. Dante, when 
he climbed the Mount of Purgatorv, saw under his feet 
scenes and personages represented on the pavement whereon 
he was treading, a?id these seemed to him so effective that 

■ Better than 1 ^aw not who saw the truth," 

thoufjh thev can onlv have been the sort of simple outline 
drawings inlaid in the stone floor that one sees in the Duomo 
at Siena. 1 he achievements of the modern pavement artist 
excite the wonder and adntiration ot the man in the 
street. 

With this in view, manv will want to know what the artist 
and the artistic connoisseur sav about the drawings, and will 
put the antiquarv for the moment aside. To obtain however 
a sound artistic judgement from the professional side in a 
matter of this kind is none too easy, because the artist’s mind 
moves rapidly, and the answer to anv question that arrests it 
is apt to present itself like a flash and is forthwith announced 
as an inviolable truth to be maintained against all argument 
to the contrarv. Most artists would probably say off-hand 
that drawings belonging to so remote an epoch could not be 
artisticallv meritorious, and it might be difficult to win them 
over to take the trouble of criticizing them seriously. What 
we want is the considered judgement ot an artist accustomed 
to weigh and balance opinions, and familiar with other phases 
of art than those which happen to come within his own special 
range. Considerable attention is paid to palaeolithic art in 
the above mentioned volume by Mr ^ ernon Blake on the 
Art and Craft of Drawing. Mr Blake writes as a practical 
draughtsman and at the same time as a professed aesthetician, 
and what he savs is of special worth from the present point ot 
view. Some of his judgements will be quoted and remewed 
in the sequel (p. n,Z f.). Of a more purely literary order are 
the disipiisitions on the Altamira Bisons and the like in Die' 
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Mdlcrci der Eisze'u * bv tierbert Kuhn ot Kblu, and the same 
writer’s work of more extended ^eope Die Kioist der Driniitreen.- 
1 his author mav be held extravat^ant in his laudation ot the 
qualities of palaeolithic desiyn at its best, but at anv rate he 
writes as a professed critic ot art and not onle as an antiquary. 

There has sometimes been assiyned to the drawings in 
the caves a character of special accuracv in the rendering of the 
movements of the limbs ot animals. These ntovements have 
now been analvsed bv instantaneous photoyraphv, and our 
conventional methods ot representing, sav, a i^alloping horse, 
have been shown therebv to be scientifcallv incorrect. It 
has been claimed for the p>re-historic hunter that his discern- 
ment of the truth in complex motions, such as those of the 
four legs of a horse, was superior to that of the modern 
draughtsman. It is worth while making some inquire into 
the truth ot this, but a preliminarv caution is advisable. 
Anyone inclined to paradox might claim the iSIuybridge 
photographs of animals in movement as a proof of the superi- 
ority ot art over nature, for as a rule the correct renderings 
do not siiv-gest motion nearlv so convincinsilv as the old 
familiar delineations now proved to he false. Anv illustrated 
paper that gives pictures of the finish of races will furnish 
proof of this in the uncainly attitudes in which the limbs of 
swiftly moving horses appsear in the instantaneous phototrraphs. 
One ot these papers reproduced recentlv an engraving of the 
finish of the Derby in 1S39, and the horses with forelegs 
stretched out in front and hind legs to the rear are going like 
the wind, while of the correctly rendered specimens in a 
modern race shown on the same page the less said the better. 
In the old incorrect representation the sense of motion is 
conveyed by the extended forelegs that seem to devour the 
ground in front, while at the back it is vigorouslv spurned 

' Mun^licn, JJ)eIphin-\ crkiT, 

- ihiJ., ^ Herbert Kuhn rcpre-eitU Pre-iiiUorie Art .1; Privdt-Do/ent 
in the Universiti of gnlu^ne. 
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a\va\'. In the iiistaiitaneou^, delineations there are some 
mometits in which this same impression would be conveyed 
were it not that one of the four ie"s eives the situation awav 
and contradicts the idea ol movement forwards. We shall 
see in the text (p. 231} that the Maydalenian artist in one of 
his most belauded riaures, that of the aallopina Wild Boar at 
Altamira, Irankly adopts the conventional attitude of the limbs 
just described. There are one or two instances however in 
which one of the abnormal poses of a limb seems to have been 
noticed bv the keen eves of the hunter of the caves and repro- 
duced with accuracy though perchance to the detriment of 
the artistic eftect (p. zi^z f.;. 

The foregoing paragraphs have been occupied with onlv 
one phase of the activities of pre-historic man, though it is one 
of such extraordinarv interest that it seems to overshadow all 
the rest. The scope of the book as a whole embraces however 
tar more than the special theme of the animal art of the caves. 
As the sub-title indicates, it is the earliest artistic activities of 
man as a whole that constitutes its theme, and some of these 
may have begun long before the appearance of the lifelike 
studies of animals of which we have been speaking. In other 
words the Aurignacian man (p. 50!.} who is commonly hailed 
as the tirst artist was onlv the first artist in the sense that he 
was the first to turn his artistic powers in the direction of the 
representation of nature. He was the first painter and 
probably the first sculptor, but in the present state of our 
knowledge we cannot call him in an absolute sense the first 
artist. As a fact all the forms of art practised by man through- 
out history have their beginnings in pre-historic times, and 
all but architecture can be traced back to the older stone age. 
With regard to architecture, it is conceivable that the huts, or 
shelters half hut and half tent, that appear to be represented 
in those enigmatical so-called lectitorm devices which we 
shall see later on side bv side with the animals on the walls 
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ot the caves (p. S9 f.), mav have been put together with some 
sense of proportion and balance, but the monumental element 
would necessarilv have been wantina-. Architecture as distinct 
trom mere building is an art that calls into existence forms 
imposing in their dignitv which produce on our mindj. the 
impression ot the Sublime, and anv slight structures that 
palaeolithic man can have set up would not answer to this 
description. His dwelling places in the later pialaeolithic age 
mai,' have been monumental and sublime enough, but thev 
were not his work but nature’s. It was reserved for neolithic 
man to give expression to the monumental idea in the vast 
stone masses that he reared with some memorial intent, and 
which are in their way among the most impressive achieve- 
ments of human itv at large. 

Putting this particular form of art on one side, we have 
as forms of pre-historic artistic activity, personal adornment, 
the adornment of the implement, pattern making and decora- 
tion generally, and the dance, as well as sculpture and painting, 
and the frst question we have to ask about all these is What 
they have in common. If we can determine anv principles 
which apply to all these early terms ot art, we have learned 
something about them of the first importance, and we have 
done more than this, for as regards its essential character art 
is the same in all ages, and what we can get to know about it 
m its beginnings applies to it throughout all the ages of its 
.liter development. 1 his, it will be seen, gives a certain 
actuality to the discussions which will follow about the earliest 
ascertainable artistic facts, for what we find to he true about 
these under the simple conditions ot their time may be held 
with confidence to apply to our own tar more complex later 
dac s, albeit the artistic tacts cannot now be isolated trom their 
multitudinous surroundings so easily as is possible when 
phenomen.i .met conditions are still in their par.idisaical 
simplicitw 

It will probably be recognized readih' as true about all the 
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early arts Just meiitioned except the two last, that they do not 
begin bv being arts at all. Artistic feelinti does not make its 
first appearance in the shape of a motor force which demands 
the opportunity to externalize itself in actieity or production. 
It IS true of course that artistic feelinti must be latent in man 
trom the first, hut it does not declare itself, and still less does 
It assert itself spontaneously as a yearning as it it needed 
expression. The latent artistic feelinti shows itselt first, as 
we shall sao on to see, as a reauiatmt!: not a motor agency. It 
does not create art, but it sives an artistic form to acticfities and 
products that had a pireyious existence quite inciependent ot 
art. The tundamental fact from which we haye to start can 
be stated in a sentence and is expressed in the simple formula 
e'.'ery artistic dctr:it\' and e-verv f'jrni of artistic production is 
preceded by similar activities and similar forms of production that 
are not artistic. They are at the outset non-artistic but become 
artistic at a later staae through a process that to the present 
writer seems to constitute one of the most interesting psycho- 
logical phenomena that the anthropologist meets with in his 
examination ot primitive man. d'his process consists in 
bringing to bear upon the activity or the product the principle 
of Form, manifesting itself as arrangement, rhythm, composi- 
tion, and bringing into an ordered relation parts or elements 
that were before dispersed and irregular. How this comes 
about in the various artistic activities just enumerated will be 
seen in the later chapters ot this volume, but something 
further must be said about the beginnings of the representative 
arts of painting and sculpture, in the case of which, as was 
noticed above, the simple tormula proposed tor the arts as 
a whole mav not at the first moment find acceptance. The 
formula lavs it down that the initial movements in what are to 
become arts are non-artistic, while the .trtistic element comes 
in later as a regulative agency, but it will be objected here 
that the initial moyements in the art of animal delineation are 
already in themselves artistic, and proceed to all appearance 
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from an artistic impulse. The real truth however, as we shall 
come to see, is that the primary impulse is the impulse to 
imitate, and imitation is not in itself an artistic act. The 
tormula therefore taken in the strict logical ^.ense holds good, 
thoutth it often happens that in the act of representation an 
artistic element comes in so soon to modify and improve what 
is at first mere delineation, that on a superficial view the 
artistic element mav be held to be present from the very 
first. This is not however the case, and in what follows a 
good deal of space will be taken up with an endeavour to 
determine wherein this artistic element consists ; how it first 
makes its appearance ; and to what extent it is developed 
during the long period when this representative art was still 
flourishing. The development, if indeed this word may be 
used at all, was for millennium after millennium not suflicient 
to indicate a general artistic advance, though here and there 
throughout the long period we find promising beginnings that 
did not however fructify. 

It will conduce to clearness if this rather difficult subject 
of the ana^■^is of the artistic element in the graphic work of 
the cave dweller be transferred to the sphere of the concrete, 
and elucidated so far as may be bv a studv of actual examples 
ot the work in question. W ith this in view there is introduced 
here a brief discussion of a special theme that illustrates the 
standpoint from which primitive art is approached in these 
chapters, and al^o brings before us objects and facts of great 
intrinsic interest. 

It common knowledge that among earlv manifestations 
of art which we find in the caves and rock shelters of Northern 
Spain and Western 1- ranee drawings of animals bulk verv 
large!}' indeed, and of the animals thus delineated a special 
interest attaches ro the Nlammoth, for the reason that, with 
one companion, the W oolly Rhinoceros, he alone among all 
the creatures portrayed is now extinct, a fossil geological 
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creature no longer represented among the actual fauna of anv 
part of the earth ot today. That man was contemporary 
with this fossil beast, and not only lived at the same time but 
was familiar enough with him to take his portrait, is a yery 
strikiiig fact indeed, and gives us a better idea than anv other 
fact of the kind ot the immense distance to which we can now 
carry back the history of human culture. 

There exist quite a fair number of delineations of this 
creature in the form mostly of incised engravings on the walls 
or roofs of the caverns just referred to, as well as a few repre- 
sentations of him modelled or carved in the round, and one 
remarkable drawing of him in incised lines on a piece of the 
ivory of his own tusk. Some ot these will presently be figured 
and described, but a few words may be said first on the beast 
himself, for he is almost unique among fossil animals in that 
though he became extinct thousands ot years ago, the actual 
creature himself — bones, flesh, integument and all, and not 
only his petrified skeleton — has been in more than a score of 
known instances preserved through refrigeration to our own 
time. On the zoologv of the Mammoth from the comparative 
point of view the present writer cannot presume to speak, but 
the probable aspect of the creature when in life may be judged 
from Fig. i, reproduced by the kindness of Professor Henry 
F. Osborn, of the American Museum of Xatural History, 
from a drawing in the Museum by Charles R. Knight. A 
word or two may be said on this remarkable fact of his 
preservation. The Alammoth, the scientific name of which is 
Klephas Primigenius, differed from the modern elephant in 
the possession of a shaggy coat of hair obviously a protection 
ao-ainst the cold. The modern elephant of Africa and India 
as we know him at the Zoo is a smooth-skinned beast, but 
Mr Bassett Digbv, the author of a recent monograph on the 
^Fammoth,' makes the interesting statement that ' the adult 

’ T/:e Mammoth and Mammoth-Hunting in Sotth-huit bihena, by Baf-ctt 
Digby, F.R.Cf.S.. London. 1920. p. t>c. 
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Fii.,, I, Afammoth reitored. Reproduced by kind pcrmijbion from 
-Vtv/ of the Old Sto’ie .dge. by Profc^sor Osborn. 


Asiatic elephants in the cool mountain altitudes of Siam, 
Burma and Malava are often noticeably hairy, and almost all 
Asiatic elephants are born hairy,’ a fact sua-ffestive of zooloaical 
continuity. The hairy coat of the Mammoth is greatly in 
eyidence in all the palaeologica! representations, of him, and 
in not a few cases it has actually surviyed. The most interest- 
ing example is that one of the twenty Ivlammoths noticed by 
Mr Diyby that has found its way to the Palaeontoloaical 
Museum in the Jardin des Plantes at l^aris, where it is beina 
set up. The skin, a good deal of which has surviyed, seems 
to vary in thickness trom about half to a quarter of an inch, 
and is well preserved on all the four legs where it is covered 
first with a short, soft, woolly fleece, over which is a fell of 
wavy hairs, eight or more inches long, not very coarse, and of 
a light yellow hue. The skull of this Mammoth, which Mr 
Diaby says is the ^ olosovitch specimen of 1910, has the 
‘ defense ’ on the sinister side preserved in its oriyinal position. 
I he Mammoth tusk i-' sought after as a source of the supply 
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of !V()r\', and the quc'.t a speculative one, tor the expert 
here qiK)ted reports that it is a chance whether rusks obtained 
in Xorth-Jfastern Siberia will ‘ prove to be tine, unblemished 
stud',’ ht for billiard balls, or ‘ mereh' crumbling; rubbish.’ ^ 
It has also been the subject ot considerable discussion, because 
its imniense size and its double curves would seem to make 
it rather an impediment than an aid to its possessor. Its 
averase size exceeds that of the tusk of the modern elephant 
but verv lartre elephant tusks are as large as anv hut a few 
exceptional ones of the Alammoth. Both animals mav have 
tusks that run to ten feet in length along the outer curve 
but Mammoth tusks of as much as thirteen feet or more 
are known. The ordinarv elephant tusk is however much 
shorter and is used effectivelv in diguing for water beneath 
the dried surface of stream-beds, and also in rooting up bushes 
and vounc trees. It is also more even in its curve, whereas 
the Alammoth tusk is not only longer but has commonlv a 
double curve. ‘ There is a curious “ writhe ” to most — 
thoutth not all — of them,’ writes Mr Digby,- ‘when you 
drop them on the ground they do not lie Hat.’ In the case of 
most Mammoth skulls in Natural History Museums there is 
some doubt as to whether the tusks are rightlv placed. In the 
specimen in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris the sinister tusk 
is actuallv in situ, and shows a very marked secondary curve 
directed inwards, so as to produce a decidedly awkward 
implement, at anv rate for digging purposes, though it would 
catch and pull down the branches of leafy trees effectivelv 
enough. The integument of the head, legs, and tail of this 
creature has been preserved, and these parts will in time be 
mounted for exhibition in the Museum. 

The Mammoth, though honoured by the proud title of 
Tlephas Primivenius, who should be the original ancestor of 
the elephant tribe, was bv no means the earliest specimen to 
make its appearance in h'.urope for it was preceded by an 
> rt.e p. ' >Kd., p- I'n 
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Elephas Antiquus and an Elephas Meridionalis. The'^e were 
however inhabitants of warm climates and were hairless and 
furnished with short straitrht tusks, like the elephants one 
rides on in the Zoo. It is noteworthy that the Mammoth, a 
cold creature, makes no appearance in Spain though it was 
common m South-Western h ranee. Iwo specimens ot 
Elephas Antiquus seem to he tigured in the painted caves ot 
Northern Spain, though only in the form ot rouyh sketches. 
They are shown on the upper part of I- iy. t under the letter a, 
and mav be compared with the iMarnmoths in the rest of 
Fitr. -• The one is from Castillo, the other from Pindal, in 
the Santander province of Northern Spain. There is a fairlv 
complete skeleton of Antiquus in the Natural History Aluseum 
at South Kensington. 

The question, How the Mammoth became extinct, is one 
we need not enter into, but a word may be said about the 
conditions under which the creatures that have been preserved 
to our own time mav have come to their death. These 
specimens, opines Mr Di^bv,^ ‘ were just a very few which 
happened to fall into a deep, steep-sided crevasse, filled with 
snow, on the eve of, or during, a blizzard, which filled in the 
hole behind them — when thev themselves did not fill it in bv 
their struggles.’ ‘ Up north,’ he continues, ‘ the mammoth 
country ’ — that is the frozen region of the Siberian tundra — 
‘ has countless riparian gullies which are full of snow all the 
year round for years on end,’ and into some one of these he 
believes each of the Mammoths of our museums fell, and 
unable through its weight and uni^ainliness to extricate itself 
remained there in what he calls ‘ cold-storage ’ till our own 
time. These are exceptional cases, not cases of normal 
extinction, which he thinks was brought about bv the ayenev 
of man who pursued the creature relentlessly for food, rather 
than by any cataclysm of nature. 

The representations of the Mammoth in the mural paint- 
* T/ie yiammoth^ F* ? "• 
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inas ot the caves the lenti^th and marked curvature of 

the tu>k^ fullv into evidence, though naturallv enoucrh the 
Mihtle doulrle curves are not mastered. Indeed these Alam- 
moth representations are trom the artistic point of view be 
no means up to the average standard of the animal art of the 
caverns. As will be seen as we advance, the palaeolithic 
artist possessed as a rule a nice appreciation of line. He will 
often draw the curves ot the dorsal line of the Horse in a wav 
that exhibits a real sense ot beautv, and the slender daintiness, 
ot the leys ot Cervides or ot the Reindeer, is not seldom most 
dettlv rendered. The lumpv torm ot the Mammoth, with its 
heavv fell and clumsv almost jointless limbs, offered no 
attractions to an eve that delighted in grace and cleanness of 
outline, and hence it is that the numerous incised drawinys 
of the creature are for the most part mere sketches, looselv 
executed though emphasi7.ing the main characteristics of the 
species. A conventional type was in fact established exay- 
yeratiny some of these characteristics even bet'ond what 
nature iustified. A number ot outline drawings or rather 
enyravings of the creature exist and specimens are shown in 
Fiy. 2 , A to K. It will he observed that the forehead is alwavs 
immenselv high, while the rounded back slopes away verv 
rapidlv towards the hind quarters, so that the general profile 
is that of a verv hiyh but short animal. The tail which is 


commonlv indicated is rather short and stumpy, agreeing in 
this with the actuallv preserved tail at Paris, though in some 
tew cases it is indicated as h.nrv. A large proportion ot the 
existiny Mammoth representations are incised drawings in 
two neiyhbouriny ca\'es ot the IDoidoync district, and this 
mav be held to explain their close adherence to a single tvpe. 
Other Mammoth drawings however in other parts, and 
notabK' a carviny ot the creature in the Krund in a lump <st 
Mammoth ivorv found far away at Predmost in Moravia, ii. 


^how |ust the same stocky toiin ot t.dl 
portions, so that this may be accepted as 
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file established shape 
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under which the creature was universally envisaged. 1 he 
"ketches, summary as they are, hrin^ out the characteristic 
teatures as well as the general huild. Thus, c gives the detail 
ot the end ot the trunk, and in r, where there is a medley ot 
creatures not all Mammoths, the size and in one example the 
exaggerated curvature of the tusks is emphasized. 

The last ol these representations to be studied is a piece of 
surpassing interest trom its intrinsic quality and one moreover 
that is of special moment for its bearing on our distinctive 
"ubiect the Bewinninys ot Art. It is an incised drawintj ot a 
Mammoth, Tin;. 3, a, k, on a smooth slightly rounded piece 
ot N'lammoth ivory measuring about eleven inches bv five. 
It is for the purpose in view an all-important question whether 
the piece of ivory at the time the drawing was made was of the 
same size and shape as it is at present. The distinguished 
palaeontologist, Professor Marcellin Boule, who presides over 
the A'luseum in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris in which the 
piece is enshrined, has been good enough to give his opinion 
on this question, and by an examination of the edges of the 
piece, to which adhere remains ot the earth in which it was 
found embedded in the tioor ot a rock shelter, he was able to 
pronounce that ' a tres pen pres ’ it is the same now as it was 
when under the artist’s graving tool. Some small bits seem 
to have broken awav from the edges, notably at the dexter end 
and below at the sinister end, and it may be noted that the 
material is in the condition into which Mammoth ivory is not 
seldom brought bv time, a condition in which the layers of it 
tend to separate like the coats of an onion. 1 he photograph, 
FIr. 3,^ c, shows the back of the piece as it is now. On the 
face, Fi”-. 3, A, the outlines of the animal as engraved in tine 

1 The casts et the piece tkniilwr in museum?, and also iiKi?t ot the published 
leproductKtns, haw been made trom a pab anoplastic copv . d tie illustrations 
in the text uere bv the hind permission ot the Museum Authorities made trom 
negatives taken specially by the writer from the onpinal D artificial light frrun 
the 5-ide. 
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lines are taintly discernible in the reproduction, but it will be 
seen that on the piece, beside the lines of the drawintt, there 
are the cracks where the original has been pieced together and 
many accidental scratches that have of course to be ignored. 
Accordingly, since the lines as photographed are too faint to 
be clearly distinguished in a, a drawing made from this, with 
constant reterence to a very careful delineation executed some 
years ago by the Abbe Breuil, gives in Fig. 3, r, the lines ot 
the design cyith the omission of what is extraneous. I'he 
high torehead is clearly marked and is carrieci up to the very 
top of the piece where this is at its broadest. From this the 
trontal line is continued downwards bv the trunk that can be 
followeci to the very bottom in its natural taper. It should 
be noted that a round dot that in the full reproduction a looks 
like the eve, is a natural accident in the ivory, and the real 
eye is, on the drawing, an eighth of an inch higher but hardly 
discernible, though the curved lines marking the orbit are 
quite visible. The strongly curved lines of the tusks are 
indicated though not drawn out clearly or consistently. The 
morsel that came out of the nick at the dexter end of the piece 
carried awav a portion ot one ot the tusks where it curves 
sharply in towards the forehead, like the tusks in Fig. 2, f. 
Almost parallel with the trunk and very well defined is the 
line of the foreleg, the marked inclination ot it backwards 
showing that the creature is represented in motion to the 
front. Between the trunk and the leg as well as up above at 
the side of the head, and visible though not so clear along the 
flank, are the vertical lines that indicated the animal’s shaggy 
fell. One hind leg, the foot of which has been partly broken 
awav, is clear, and the back line of it with the thigh running 
up towards the root ot the tail can be easilt followed, and its 
slope carries out the idea ot movement. 1 he tail should be 
specially noticed. It is cocked up and ends below in a thick 
bunch of hairs that tills up the space which would otherwise 
be left vacant above and beyond the rump and the backward 
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sloping hind leg. The line of the back, which hrings us 
ao-ain to the rear of the hi^h forehead where our survey started, 
is a little uncertain as there seenis to be more than one line 
tor it, but the uppermost one is no doubt that which represents 
the artist’s tinal intention. 

i his is undoubtedly bv far the best portra\ al of a Alam- 
moth that palaeolithic art has handed down to us, and there is 
far more character and more detail than we find in the looselv 
sketched Alammoths ot the Dordogne caves shown in I-itr. 2. 
It is also a great deal earlier than these, and is quite the most 
notable piece ot all those figured in Reliquide Jouiranicae,'' but 
for our present purpose its chief value lies in the fact that the 
build and proportions of the creature portraved are markedly 
different from those ot the numerous specimens some of which 
have been shown in fig. 2. There, where the artist had a 
piractically unbounded space of wall or ceiling on which to 
disp! ay his Mammoth he made him what we have seen, a tall 
creature with a short back sloping rapidlv awav down to the 
haunches. Here, where the field was rigidly circumscribed, 
the proportions are altered to fit the shape and size of the held, 
and the outcome is a comparatively long and low animal, 
while nor only is the general form so treated, but the details 
are distinctly disposed with a view to lilliny all the spaces. 
It i^ so with the hiyh forehead, the curved and fully tledcred 
tail, and the far-sweeping tusks in front. Now this accom- 
modation ot a desit;n to the space which was to contain it is 
artistic composition, in a simple form no doubt, but a form 
that is the first lieginninu of great things. It is in fact the 
establishment ot relations, and it is upon relations that the 
aesthetic effect of works of art largely depends. The meaning 
ot this can be easily explained. I he presentation of a sincle 
object, whether it be an ‘ intuition ’ or mental imaoe in the 


’ fill- h.H.i., [-iibli'hcj H k.inLt and L'lirnu in iS-;. 
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artist’s brain, or a copy of something in nature, just hv itself 
as a single thing out of all relations to anything else, is not in 
strictness a work of art. The catalo2ue of the vearlv exhibi- 
tions ot the Royal Academy in I.ondon used to contain amon^ 
its printed directions to exhibitors the following, ‘ Alere 
transcripts ot objects of natural history and drawintrs without 
backgrounds arc not admissible.’ It is obvious that a tran- 
script of an object of natural history may be a miracle of 
imitatu’e skill, whereas a study of some object of natural 
history, with a background and accessories, may be artistically 
quite crude and faulty. None the less according to the strict 
canons of aesthetic philosophy the latter would rank as a 
work of art, the former, for all its intrinsic merits, only as a 
work of art in the making. The object with a background 
and accessories is in relation with these. It occupies a certain 
detined space within which it may be disposed either in a 
tasteful or a clumsy fashion, and when we use such adjectives 
we mean that the eye has envisaged the object criticallv 
in connection with the space it has to till. Furthermore, 
when there are accessory objects we take these in their relation 
to the main object and if they seem to form a <group with it 
we are satisfied, while if each one or the objects is onlv there 
‘ on its own,’ the effect is an irritating one ot incompleteness. 
It will be seen when we go on in succeeding chapters to survey 
this p>re-historic representative art as a whole that the single 
object out of all relations is in the main what the artist gives 
us, though there are beginnings ot this establishment ot rela- 
tions among objects which lead on to artistic composition. 

I he fact that in the Mammoth drawing just analysed the 
proportions have been altered to bring the design into relation 
with the space it was to occupv, is one ot these beginnings, 
and i^ an artistic phenomenon of the highest interest. Here 
however an objection may be urged on the ground that the 
adaptation of a design to the space it fills is a ver\ common 
phenomenon obserc'able even in the art ot chiklien. j\n 
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illustration of this rnav be given. At one time senior students 
in the Kdinhurgh Colletje of Art took part in the elementary 
instruction of children uneler the Kducation Authority. An 
artist friend, who had done his share in this teaching, told the 
present writer that he gave a class of children of eight or nine 
years old from the Pleasance district an exercise in drawing a 

Teddv-bear. Each child had a sheet 
of paper of rectangular shape to 
draw upon, and some put the sheet 
before them with its lone side verti- 
cal and others with the long side 
horizontal, when thev began to make 
their drawings of the model posed 
for them. The result was that the 
Teddv-bears drawn on the upright 
sheets came out tall and slender, 
while those on the horizontally dis- 
posed sheet were short and stout. 
The illustration. Fig. 4, shows the 
contrasted effects. Here it must 
be noticed the child had no previous 
knowledge or mental image of the 
object before him and was almost 
inevitably guided in his representa- 

Fic . 4. b' chiIJrc-n ot' • t IE i r .1 1 

, ■ tion bv the shape ot the sheet on 

tliL >anie i.bti-Ct in 'p.lic' ot . ' 

\ar''ina p'or'’!’''""'- which he had to place it. It was 

the only guidance he had. On the 
other hand the pre-historic artist must have had in his 
mind a distinct mental image ot the Mammoth in the 
normal form in which it was always being represented in the 
caves. His work is so good that he must have cirawn Mam- 
moths often emtugh before, and presumably in the normal 
sha['e. Hence it implies a new attitude of mind when he 
allows the shape of the space .available for his drawing to 
intluence so markedly the form and proportions of his model. 
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Ot course quite unconsciously, he must have been subiected 
to that mysterious inward pressure which makes an artist do 
this or do that because he is an artist, much after the same 
fashion, to compare small things with great, as in the animal 
kingdom the bee forms its hexagonal cell because it is a bee. 
The principle of relation, a fundamental aesthetic principle, 
IS seen here, perhaps tor the first time, in effective operation. 

The distinction hinted at on p. -3 between what mav be 
termed ‘ art in the strict sense ’ and ‘ art in the popular sense 
rinds here an apt illustration. On a superficial view the 
qualities shown bv the artist in his truthful and spirited 
delineation ot his subject are of immeasurably greater interest 
than the minor detail that the general proportions are accom- 
modated to the shape of the field on which he placed the 
drawing. Yet mere mechanical accuracy in imitation is not 
artistic but belongs rather to the domain of science. It the 
Mammoth drawing- had been onlv truthful in a prosaic sense 
it would be a ‘ mere transcript of an object of natural history ’ 
(p. 23), but it is a very different thing when the delineation 
is ‘ spirited ’ in the sense that it uses a certain amount ot 
repression here and of emphasis there so as to bring out the 
character of the model and to present this with a commentary 
and not as a mere reflected fact. The power ot rapid analysis 
ot a complex form and ot a new synthesis that gives a clearness 
and a force beyond what the ordinary eve sees in nature, is 
certainly the endowment of the artist, but even the manifestation 
of this power in telling fashion may lack one element without 
which it IS not in the strictest sense art. This is the element ot 
what artists call composition, and means, as explained before 
(p. 22), the establishment of relations pleasing to the eye and to 
the intelligence between difierent objects and different parts ot 
the same objects. 1 hese relations are satisfactory if the elements 
form a complexus more or less diversified but never contused, 
so that there is alway s the impression that they form a unit_\ . 
this makes the Lfeneral effect one ot diversity in unity or 
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unitv in diversity, and this is the effect secured in the formative 
arts hv composition and is reallv the secret in these of heautv. 

This mav seem to some readers to be exalting formal 
qualities in the work of art above those qualities which make 
more direct appeal to the intellis'ence and the emotions ot 
mankind. A work ot art that presents betore our eves scenes 
and obiects that involve this appeal, that stirs our memories 
and awakens new trains of thoutrht, must surelv contribute 
more to our aesthetic life than one which onlv pleases us 
through the formal arrangement of its parts. Those who feel 
in this wai' must however bethink themselves that it is onh' 
in the case of the representative arts of sculpture and painting 
that this intimate personal appeal can be made. It is not 
necessary moreover for excellence even in these arts that such 
an appeal should be present, for we should do well to lav to 
heart a most significant remark made bv Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in one of his Discourses, to the effect that a good picture looks 
a good picture even it it lie upside down. If it have merit 
of composition in masses, in line, in light and shade, in colour, 
that is if the proper relations have been established among 
the various part> held together in the unit\’ of the field, that 
i> enough to secure for the piece artistic rank, quite inde- 
pendent ot ‘ subject.’ furthermore, we are dealing in these 
chapters not with two only of the arts of form but with art 
as a whole, and what is said here of the importance of the 
establishment of relations, or of composition, applies to 
architecture and decoration and the dance iust as much as it 
applies to the drawings and models of animals which we shall 
find in the caves. For the purpose of this book accordingly 
it i-. essential to emphasize those characteristics in works of 
art that belong to such works in all their kinds, and not onlv 
to the two special forms of art that make a direct appeal to 
the popular mind. The above is only a brief preliminarv 
statement ot principles which will be illustrated in demoiwtra- 
tl^n^ and di-^cussions which follow. 
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The hook now betore the reader oritrinated in a course of 
lectures at Edinburgh E'niversitv delivered upon the Munro 
foundation. This lectureship is in Anthropology and Pre- 
historic Archaeolotrv, and the present theme is connected 
with both these studies. Ot the two. Anthropology is of b}' 
far the larger import. Taken at its face value in the fullest 
possible sense it means the study of Man in general, including 
not onlv his personality and his outward acts but his mental 
processes and their results, all in fact in which mankind has 
externalized itself through all the periods of human history 
and amon^^ societies in every part of the world. 

It stands to reason that a single science covering all these 
periods and these vast and numerous Helds of study is a 
practical impossibility, and the real scope of the ‘ ologv ’ must 
in effect be far more limited. In practice Anthropology is 
accordintflv taken as meaning the stud\' ot mail under primitive 
conditions, at the earlier stages ot his slow advance to tull 
human development. The Anthropologist deals with man 
preferably at the period of ‘ origins,’ when he is makiiiL; 
himself in the fullest sense man bv long-sustained and patient 
efforts through millenniums of unrecorded time. On the 
threshold of what is called ‘ history ’ the Anthropologist 
arrests his steps, for history with its racial complexities, its 
multitudinous written records, is too vast a Held for any single 
study to cover. 

The single studv even in this way severely limited is one 
of a very wide scope, but it becomes more manageable when 
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the science ot Pre-historic Archaeolosjv is brought out and 
rani^ed at its side. Pre-historic Archaeolooc relieves Anthro- 
pology to a great extent of the duty of investigating the 
physical structure of earlv man, and especially his craniologv, 
together with those oi his operations that result in what are 
known as ‘ artifacts,’ that is, material objects which he has 
made or fashioned for various purposes and which have 
survived and come to light In modern times. Following the 
line ot evolution, involving a slow but progressive modification 
in each generation of previously existing forms, the scientific 
observer has examined, measured, analysed, compared, these 
surviving material relics ot primitive man, and has investigated 
the place and conditions of the survival, till with the indis- 
pensable aid of geology these relics are arranged with more 
or less certainty in a chronological series. The question of 
absolute dates to be assigned to each successive stage in the 
evolution is a different matter, and the late Dr Joseph 
Anderson used to maintain that the archaeologist had nothing 
to do with absolute dates but onlv with comparative dates, 
and this caution must always be borne in mind, even though 
for the sake ot con\-enience conjectural dates in round numbers 
may provisionally be assigned to the nearer epochs of the 
pre-historic past. 

According to the view here taken, it will be for the Pre- 
historic Archaeologist to establish a bodv of facts based on 
the evidence ottered by material remains, and to hand them 
over to the Anthropologist who, with his wider survey, will 
co-relate the material facts with others ot an intangible but 
not le^s solidly Important kind that belong to the world of 
thought and teeling. In this part of his work, the part which 
deals not with tangible but with spiritual phenomena, the 
Anthropologist may receive potent aid from the modern 
I'.xperimental Psychologist, who, using the inductive method, 
the method ot modern science, seeks bv properly conducted 
expenments to ascertain what does actualb' go on in the mind 
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— the phrase is used in a homelv popular sense — at certain 
times and under certain conditions. The aim here is to 
establish a number of tacts that can be scientificalh' proved 
about the mind and its operations, and can be co-ordinated 
so as to form the basis ot a philosophy ot the spirit, to set bv 
the side of the results ot biological science and ot phvsioloyv. 
It is the function ot Anthropolocv to carry this work of co- 
ordination further, and, emphasizino' the essential unit\- of 
mind and body, to form an image of man as a whole at that 
staye of his evolution when he has attained to what Herder 
called ‘ Hurnanitiit,’ that is, as Wundt expresses it, ‘ the 
complete development ot the ethical characteristics which 
differentiate man from the animals, and their expression in 
the intercourse ot individuals and ot peoples.’ 

The relations of these studies may be made more intellit^ible 
if we use the word ‘ Science ’ for Pre-historic Archaeolog^v and 
Experimental Psychology, and the word ‘ Philosophy ’ for 
Anthropology. There is no opposition here, and the 
scientist mav of course be a philosopher and the philosoiiher, 
as was the case with the foremost philosopher of the world, 
with Aristotle, an adept in science, but all the same the 
popular conception ot the ‘ man ot science ’ is different from 
that of the metaphysician. The former, taking him quite 
on the averauc, is inclined to be impatient ot the philosopher, 
whom he reuards as Aristophanes regarded .Socrates a^ ‘ up 
in the clouds ’ and ready to answer ‘ within and not within ’ 
when asked if he was at home. The scientist claims to stick 
to facts, and leaves to the metaphysician what he regards 
nebulous theorizina. In return the philosophic theorizer is 
sometimes critical ot the ’ man ot science ’ tor the compara- 
ti narrow ranae ot his mental operations and interesr-^. 
C both sides there nun be a certain amount ot truth, but the 
t\>o fellow-labourers in the vast tields ot tact and ot thouaht 
are reallv on the same t.nk, united in spirit though not evacrlc' 
in method, and if the one prepare the materials rhe other shown 
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how these materials come together to fashion our intellectual 
and moral heritage. 

These preliminary considerations mav help to explain the 
method which will he followed m these chapters. On the 
archaeolopical side an eft'ort will be made to present as clearly 
as possible a certain selection of facts that Pre-historic Archae- 
ology has established about prinntiye man and his operations. 
These facts, archaeologically established, will, tipuratiyely 
speakinp, he handed over to the Anthropologist for the 
furtherance of his own special purpose ot getting to uncierstand 
the ideas and mental processes of primitive man. 

It is not the facts of pre-historic times merely as they are 
in themselves that concern us but those facts in relation to the 
questions about the beginnings of the arts, as to which we 
must try to satisfy our natural curiosity. The facts are how- 
ever the necessarv basis for any special studies of earlv artistic 
phenomena and must be properly examined and illustrated as 
thev are in themselves betore we can attempt to draw con- 
clusions from them. 

These facts are the outcome of observations and studies 
that have been actively pursued for about a century past, but 
in science a century is but a briet period, and the investigation 
of the facts is quite a thing of our own time, and is progressing 
rapidly under our own eves, so that fresh discoveries are con- 
^tantly being made and new theories advanced. The chart, 
Tig. 5, gives a general scheme of pre-historic periods with their 
order, their nomenclature, and suggested approximate dates 
in round numbers, and may be found useful for reference as 
we proceed with a brief historical and geographical survev 
which is a necessary basis for the studies which follow. 

I he facts that specially concern us are connected with a 
distinctive period in the remoter but by no means the remotest 
epochs of man’s life upon the earth. It is known as the later 
or upper palaeolithic period, and extends according to a 
current system ot chronology from about twenty thousand to 
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about ten thovisaiui years b.c. The bate twenty thousand 
years ago sounds sufficiently remote, but it is comparatively 
modern when compared with the approximate periori when 
the earthly career of Homo Scipieus^ or man as an intelligent 
being, took its start. It is important to note that behind the 
man ot twenty thousand years ago, with whose dointys we shall 
have to concern ourselves, there stretches a long line of 
ancestors direct or indirect, who through perhaps some 
thousands of o'enerations had been slowly developinsy habits 
and systems of ideas that the men ol the time we have to deal 
with inherited. Relitrion, or rather magic, tor mauic in 
primitive times takes the place of religion, had had time to 
yrow, if not into a system, at any rate into a body ot firmly 
established beliefs. The assurance of a sort of continued 
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existence after death, and a cult of ancestors associated with such 
assurance, tooether with other mystical beliets and customs, 
could have obtained firm hold over the minds of men. 

These earlier epochs before our own special period detains 
must necessarily have a word. Thev are epochs of what is 
known as yeolopical time the special characteristic of which 
is the alternation of cold and warm periods. A Canadian 
scientist. Professor Coleman of 'I'oronto, has lately published 
what The Times'^ has called ‘ a graphic, succinct, and inspiring- 
account of those wonderful vicissitudes of climate through 
which the world has passed since the dawn of its geological 
history — changes which have so profoundly intiuenced its 
scenery, and so greatly controlled the development and 
distribution of its plant and animal, including human, life.’ 
The causes of these changes of climate are not yet fully under- 
stood, but the tendency now is to look for them on or in the 
terrestrial ball itself rather than in the vaster cosmic system 
that is the domain of the astronomer. X’ormallv, Professor 
Coleman thinks, there was no area of perpetual ice even at 
the poles, but he has reckoned four great periods of glaciation 
within the many millions of years during which time can be 
more or less measured on the evidence of rocks, and at some 
of thewe ice caps covered one or other of the hemispheres even 
a-^ far dowi-i or up as a few degrees from the equator. The 
latest of these perioefs of glaciation, called par excellence the 
‘ (.reat Ice Age,’ is the only one that concerns us, for during 
it-- incidence man (who may have come upon the scene before 
it began' passed through very important stages of his early 
development, that were largely intiuenced bv changes of 
clii-nate. 

fhe period of extreme glaciation in the (ireat Ice Age was 
not however continuous, for there were periods of relaxation 
('f interglacial periods when a temperate nr even a hot climate 
precalled perhaps tor some thousands of vears. One of these 
' I ■nr.,r' \i, 
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interglaciatioiib, yoing back perhaps one or even two hundred 
thousand vears, has yielded to us the first clear evidence of 
the presence and the activity of man upon the earth. This 
evidence was first noted and recorded in Belt^ium and Trance, 
and It was made generally known in 1S4" hv the publication 
of a book written at Abbeville in Xorthern France, in which 
the author, Boucher dc Perthes, presented a collection of 
flint ob;ects wliich he claimed to have been fashioned for tools 
or weapons bv the hand of man, and for which, on geological 
grounds, and on the crounci of the presence with them ot the 
bones ot extinct animals, he claimed a verv remote antiquity. 
This was the first appearance on a scientific platform of tossil 
man, but not only did the science of the time look askance at 
him, but the very possibility of his existence was denied by 
some leading authorities on natural history, such as the cele- 
brated Cuvier. Boucher de Perthes however held his own, 
and the learned world was before verv long converted to a 
belief in the existence and immense antiquity ot tossil man. 

Fossil or primeval man, the fashioner and wielder of the 
rude stone implements, lived at first under warn: climatic 
conditions, and as the remains ot him appear in gravel beds 
that were formed bv the action of rivers he seems to have been 
riparian in his habits, and mav have sheltereci in huts of boughs 
and clav, and gained his subsistence bv fishing, or by snaring, 
or in other wavs gaining the mastery of animals who came 
down to the streams to drink. The bones ot these creatures 
he mav have useci for weapons or implements, and bushes 
and trees would furnish the material for etf'ective clubs or 
spears, and all these would be employed to supplement the 
shaped flints which with one or two exceptions represent all 
the ‘ artifacts ’ or products of human workmanship that have 
actually come down to us from this remote era. 'I'he most 
important exception is an artifact ot some size but ot unknown 
use made out ot the thiuh bone of some extinct creature ot 
the elephant species that was larger than the Alammoth. 
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Fig. 6 gives three views ot it copied bv permission from the 
Guide to the dSatiiral History Museum at South Kensington, 
where the piece is preserved. It is a hat object about sixteen 
inches long, somewhat of the proportions of a cricket bat 
with one end similarly rounded but with the other end, where 
the handle comes in the bat, worked to a point. Near one 
edge there was a perforation that has become a notch through 
the breaking awav of its outer wall. Close by this is a mark 
that has been explained as that of the tooth of a savage animal 
that had seized the weapon with which it was being attacked. 
The piece mav be contemporarv with the Piltdown skull. 
Another lower palaeolithic artifact, unique of its kind 
because made of wood, is a pointed shaft of that material, no 
doubt the end of a spear, that was tound at Clacton-on-Sea in 
Essex in a bed that is at latest of Early Mousterian date, and 
is in the collection of Mr S. Hazzledine Warren, of I.oughton, 
who has kindlv allowed the reproduction of the slight sketch 
of the piece, made from a photograph, on the dexter side of 
Fig. 6. It is about fifteen inches long, and is the oldest 
worked implement of wood that has yet been found. 

There must not be passed over in silence discoveries that 
have been made from time to time in Chellian or Acheulian 
surroundings ot small objects, fossils, shells, and pebbles or 
small discs ot stone, each pierced with a hole which might 
serve for suspension. The perforations, it is generallv ac- 
knowledged, are natural and not made bv man, but some 
archaeologists think that some ot the holes have been enlarged 
bv human agency. 1 hey were claimed as artifacts in a paper 
bv Dr Ballet of Paris, published in the Bulletin de la dociete 
Brehistorique Franfaise, vol. xii, in which a number are 
illustrated. Professor Macalister accepts them, but, as is 
the case with the eoliths, others as strenuouslv denv that they 
are human products and the Abbe Breuil takes this view. 
Still, though not made by man, they mav have been worn bv 
him as a primitive form of personal decoration. In the 
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Fk;. 6. A, B, r, three views of Lower 
Palaeolithic Bone implement 
from Piltdown. Sussex. 

On dexter side, U'ooden Spear 
Point, Lower Palaeolithic, from 
Clacton, Essex. 



Fic. ", Early Flint Im- 
plement found in iSqc 
near Grayh Inn Lane, 
London. 


Museum at St-Germain there is an exhibit of a set of fifty 
small fossils, naturally perforated, found in the loxyer stratum 
of an Acheulian deposit, that, as the Museum label suggests, 

‘ may have served for a necklet.’ 

As millennium followed millennium the climate became 
gradually colder, and a glacial period supervened and was the 
cause of an important change in the manner of life of men. 
The river banks or open alluvial plains were exchanged as 
places of habitation for caves or rock shelters which in certain 
regions Nature provides in some abundance. I'he epoch 
when caves were first appropriated by man was the last sub- 
period of the immensely long primeval age of warm riparian 
life that used to be called the ‘ Drift ’ period, from the river 
drifts of gravel in which the evidence of man’s existence has 
been preserved. 

This brings us to the question of the nomenclature of 
these various periods into which the vastly extended pre- 
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KNtoric ii-ue is broken vip. I he nature or the artitacts bv 
which man’s existence and activity are atte^red itive the name 
to it ot ‘ Stone .Vtie,’ or usintr the (rreek word tor stone, the 
Lathic aoe. This lithic atte, before the introdnction ot metals, 
extends trom an immeasurable antiquitc' to about two thousand 
betore Christ, and tails into two mam periods, the old stone 
or ‘ palaeolithic ’ aite, and the new stone or ‘ neolithic ' ace, the 
line ot division beinp eirawn somewhere about ten thitusand 
vears betore our era. It is onlv with the old stone ace that 
we are concerned. '1 his is subdivided into two about at the 
epoch when the caves were tirst inhabited, and the earlier and 
tar the longer period is called ‘ earlv ’ or ‘ lower ’ palaeolithic, 
the other ' late ’ or ‘ upper ’ palaeolithic, the alternative 
adjectives beinc derived from stratification. When there is 
a series ot lavers successivelv deposited the lowest will under 
normal conditions be the earliest and so on. It is the late or 
upper palaeolithic period that will furnish us with our material, 
for it is from this period that we derive our earliest direct 
evidence of the origins and the first stages of development of 
the arts. 

‘ Lithic,’ ‘ Palaeolithic,’ ‘ Neolithic,’ ‘ Lower Palaeolithic,’ 

‘ LTpper Palaeolithic,’ are all words formed from the material 
chieflv in use at the times in c]uestion. Another system of 
nomenclature is topographical, and the names of sub-periods 
are derived from places where were discovered objects specially 
characteristic ot the particular stage of culture at which man 
in each of these sub-periods hacf arrived. The so-called earlv 
‘ drift ’ period is generally called the ' Chelles ’ period, from 
a place, famous in Larly Christian times, on the river Marne 
about eight miles from J^aris, thoimh in honour to Boucher 
de Perthes it might well have been named after Abbeville. 
When the climate was beginning to get colder, a sub-period 
is named Acheulian from a place Saint-Acheul on the Somme 
near Amiens, and that when cave dwelling beuan, Mousterian, 
from a rock shelter called Le Moustier on the N'ezere in the 
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Dordoyne district of 'W estern E ranee. This fact is a reminder 
that all these local names are French, ancf this is because fossil 
man is a hrench creation, born and broutrht up under Gallic 
skies, and nurtured bv able and devoted votaries into a 
personalitv that makes him one of the most interestina: repre- 
sentatives of the human race at larye. In the studv of pre- 
historic humanitv it is universallv acknowledged that for two 
generations past French scholars have taken the lead, and it 
is mainlv from France that the examples we shall have to use 
will be drawn. It mav at the same time be noticed that in 
connection with the newest discoveries and theories about 
palaeolithic man, that seem to point to a far greater antiquitv 
in his culture than has been generallv accepted, Fnglish sites 
especiallv in East Anelia are assumintr a new prominence, 
and workers in that region such as Mr Reid Moir and the 
Prehistoric Societv of East Anglia are preparing surprises for 
the learned world. ^ As thintts stand now it is places in 
France that have civen their names to all the successive sub- 
periods which follow on the just-mentioned Vlousterian. 
This comes as we have seen at the division between the lower 
or older palaeolithic and the upper or later palaeolithic, and 
is even reckoned a sub-period of its own, entitled ‘ Middle 
Palaeolithic.’ This division is of the utmost importance, for 
the newer ace is markedlv different from that which went 
before. A fresh and a yreatlv superior race now makes its 
appearance and the older race of Mousterian times appears 
to have died out. The products of human industry take 
new forms and emplov new materials and processes, and in 
everv wav an advance is made towards what we may call 
civilization. 

dhouch human industrv, as has just been said, takes new 
forms, vet the staple product still remains the Hint implement. 
I'his however has alreadv assumed manv varied forms corre- 

^ Si-e I'kf Antiquit\ of yUin :n Angr.a, b' f. ReiJ Mmr. Cambridge, 
iq2-. 
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spondinti' to an ever-increasing number of purposes which 
these implements had to serve, as well as to different technical 
methods of fabrication. The successive sub-periods, some of 
which have already been named while others remain to be 
enumerated, can be distinguished by the forms which in each 
case the stone artifact was made to assume. There are Chelles 
fornts and, as must now be said, pre-Chelles forms, compara- 
tivelv rude though in their wav effective. The earliest 
implements or weapons were not hafted but held in the hand 
and were designed to increase the efficiencv of the hand or 
fist. The French name for the artifact is ‘ coup de poing,’ 
verv commonlv translated into English by ‘ hand-axe.’ This 
is not a good rendering, for an axe suggests a shape designed 
for cutting and a handle, whereas these primitive implements 
were grasped bv the butt end, often specially shaped to 
facilitate this, while the other end might be more or less 
pointed. This is the case at any rate with the most interesting 
single piece of the kind known, a worked flint which in 
companv with an elephant’s tooth was dug up near Gray’s Inn 
Lane, London, in 1690, and is shown in Fig. It is now 
in the British Museum. Its significance was at the time of 
course not recognized. Professor Osborn suggests the name 
‘ hand-stone ’ for the ‘ coup de poing,’ but perhaps ‘ fist-flint ’ 
might have more point, and is like the German ‘ Faustkeil.’ 
From the earliest fist-flint onwards, for a number of millen- 
niums at which we can only guess, this flint industry flourished, 
and though we are not concerned with its history there are 
questions connected with it that come within the scope of 
the present discussion. If the Chelles implements are com- 
paratively rude when measured against what was to follow 
them, they were certainly not the earliest products of the 
industry, tor in the background there loom the far cruder 
‘ eoliths ’ that are now assuming a definite shape and substance, 
and again the simplest Chelles piece is far in advance of the 
stone implements used by the more backward of the modern 
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savages. The flints however of the next succeeding sub- 
period, called from St-Acheul, represent a distinct advance 
and sometimes attain to marked elegance of form and a large 
measure of precision in the technical treatment of surface. 
The most attractive forms of the St-Acheul flint are disc- 
shaped implements comparatively thin and flat, sometimes 
triangular in plan and sometimes oval or almond shaped or 
finally long and narrow with a resemblance to a sharpened 
lance point. The thinness and the even surface are secured 
by splitting oft' through pressure deftlv exerted from the edge 
inwards thin sherds of the material each sherd or flake coming 
half way across the width of the blade, so that when the process 
has been repeated along the other edge the two rows of shallow 
depressions where the flakes have come away meet in the 
central axis of the piece and constitute there a median ridge, 
where the blade will be thickest and on each side of which 
there will be an even slope on both sides to the edges. This 
median ridge may sometimes be made to stand out as a pro- 
nounced central rib. There is very good work of the kind 
in late St-Acheul times, but perfection in this department 
was reached later on in the Solutrian epoch, when laurel-leaf 
shaped blades and cunningly tashioned javelin points ^ 
exhibit a more pronounced refinement in forms and a most 
accomplished technique. 

The resultant products still of course remained what the 
first Chelles or pre-Chelles ‘ coups de poing ’ had been — 
objects evolved to suit certain practical purposes and condi- 
tioned bv the nature of the material and the processes bv which 
it was manipulated. That there was something more in them 
than this may however be argued from the tact that the history 
of the flint-craft shows changes from age to age that are more 
than the natural stages in a progressive development. Alter 
the great advance in eleo:ance of the St-Acheul forms over the 

^ 'I’hese javelin he.ijs are called Prof. Macalnter, p. ' hv far the 

finest specimens ot flint-flaking which the whole Palaeolithic period h.n to show.' 
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cruder Chellian, we do not find a similar acivance in the next 
or Mousterian period but rather on the whole a decline. 
Then comes the Auriunacian epoch, in which art in one form 
makes a meteoric entry ; this art is not however displaced in 
the treatment of Hint implements but in the quite different field 
of animal delineation. The Hint incfustrv atjain liets its turn 
with the appearance ot the remarkable phase of culture called 
holutrian, to he explained later on (p. 53), and the Solutrian 
people have little or no feeling for the representative side of 
art but exhibit a sense of form and even of tjrace combined 
with extraordinary technical skill that puts their achievements 
in this industry almost at the head of all known work of the 
kind. 

1 he tact that one particular form of craftsmanship 
appealed to certain races, while other previous or succeediiur 
groups ot primitive men took comparatively little interest in 
it but devoted themselves enthusiastically to other branches of 
production, is a proof that art was at the time in a sense ‘ in 
the air,’ for such interest in one kind of work rather than 
another is an artistic trait, and craftsmen who have felt, or 
rather unconsciously followed, these inherent preferences will 
certainly go on to exhibit a spirit of emulation which spurs 
on the individual to attempt something technically more 
perfect than his fellows have achieved, or something more 
pleasing in the eyes of others. It does not matter from the 
present point of view that the object on which this attention 
is concentrated is only a thing of use. It is an old doctrine 
in aesthetics, firmly established as a sort of axiom, that an 
object or an activity the end and aim of which is mainlv 
utilitarian cannot be artistic, while the artistic act or product 
is for itselt alone and excludes anv utilitarian element. This 
doctrine will be fully diseussed in a later chapter of this book 
and we shall find reasons for subjecting it to very coiisiderable 
modifications. It is sufficient here to sav that the fact that 
these Hint implements were alw'avs essentialb' things ot use 
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does not preclude the possibility of some of them being at 
the same time works of art. I'his thesis has been recently 
examined and with natural reservations accepted bv the Abbe 
Henri Breuil,' who holds his exceptional position in relation to 
these studies through the fact that he unites the qualities ot 
an accomplished man of science with those of an aesthetic 
philosopher and of a practical artist of extraordinary insight 
and skill. The objects with which palaeolithic studies bring 
us into contact are by the Abbe scrutinized under the dry 
light of science and in complete detachment from any con- 
siderations but those of exactitude and truth, vet at the same 
time these same objects are delighted in trom another side for 
their human interest and for their aesthetic qualities, which 
are exploited with real interest and enthusiasm. 

In the first of the articles noticed below, while acknow- 
ledging that figurative art only begins in the Aurignacian 
period, the Abbe finds that in the Chelles and St-Acheul 
epochs ‘ there is manifested a certain artistic sentiment in the 
regularity and the proportions of the best of the implements ; 
we recognize that this sentiment is a proof ot a fundamental 
aptitude for making a work of art, but we cannot athrm that 
the beauty of a work had vet come to be realized independently 
of its practical utility.’ Good crattsmanship always, he 
thinks, results in a certain beauty, but the worker is not 
himself conscious ot this. In reyard to that, a comparison 
between the surface fiaking on flat Acheulian Hints and that 
on the Solutrian specimens torces on us the impression that 
the improvement in recrularitv is somethin”; deliberate and 
cannot have come about without a certain intention which 
implies a subsequent pride in realization ot success when the 
intention has been carried out. The same applies to the 
progressive refinement of the outline and proportions ot the 

^ In two papers in the "fijurnal de /’jv, AAp/,’ tor and igaf>, thc 

lirst entitled ' Iww Oripines de I’Art,’ the ?eeonJ, ‘ Lc.' Oripines dc I'Art 
Decoratih." 
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implement. A flat surface could be secured bv flakino; 
without that correspondence between the shallow hollows on 
each side of a median line, and a point might pierce equally 
well whether or not the sides of the tapering javelin head 
approached each other in delicate and well-balanced curves. 
The doubt which is at times expressed in archaeological 
works as to whether these often reallv lovelv things can be 
called works of art, is due in great part to the old obsession 
already referred to according to which a rigid line of demarca- 
tion must be drawn between objects of use and objects which 
are beautiful but have no utilitarian functions, but we have 
seen already that this doctrine needs reconsideration. It is 
noteworthy that, in the second of the two articles referred to, 
the Abbe Breuil credits the craftsman who has turned out an 
object of use, the proportions of which are harmonious while 
the technical details and markings are symmetricallv disposed, 
with an appreciation of the aesthetic aspect of what he has 
done, or to quote his own words, ‘ C’est ainsi que dans la hache 
taillee des industries anciennes du Paleolithique, dans la feuille 
de laurier solutreenne, dans la pointe de fleche neolithique, 
I’homme qui les a fabriquees a deja fait, non seulement une 
amvre d’art au sens industriel, mais une oeuvre d’art, perque 
comme telle, ayant des qualites esthetiques reconnues et 
voulues par lui.’ ^ 

There need be accordingly no reluctance in principle to 
apply the term ‘ a work of art ’ to some of these palaeolithic 
products, or to those that succeeded them in the neolithic age, 
or to those again that represent the extension of the flint 
industry into the age of metal, as in the case of the Egyptian 
flint knives, generally reckoned the masterpieces of the lithic 
industry as a whole.- There must however be said of these 

' Journal de Pry, hologie. Pari-. Alcan, .xxiii Annce, 1926. p. ^>4. 

- Late Scandinavian examples in which the flint ib laboriously fashioned in 
imitation ot weapon- ot bronze are wonders ot technique but are not genuine 
products ot the traditional lithic industry. 
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pieces what will have to be said of other artistic products 
that will come before us — they are works of art at a stage of 
development short of that at which the full nature of art is 
unfolded. In decoration, in the dance, in the representative 
arts, and also we must add in architecture, there is a stage 
in which though genuine artistic qualities are present in a 
particular product vet it can only be considered a work of art 
in the making. An illustration will present itself if we compare 
for a moment a very small object with one immeasurably great 
— a Solutrian javelin point with the Great Pyramid. As a 
whole each has artistic quality, the one in its delicacy and the 
just distribution of its lines which give it beauty, the other in 
its stupendous mass and its suggestion of mystery through 
which it produces the powerful aesthetic impression of the 
Sublime. Each moreover has in its own way extraordinary 
technical perfection, the flint piece in its spare and delicate 
proportions and in the regularity and symmetrical precision 
of its flaking, a regularity and precision that are not mechanical 
for the facettes of the flaking are necessarily a little varied in 
their forms and sizes ; the great stone monument in the 
accurate jointing of the masonrv of its coating, an accuracy 
which on the vast scale of the structure must necessarily be 
mechanically true for variety and ‘ play ’ would be alien to 
the monumental dignitv of the mass. Yet il we put the 
question. Is the Great Pyramid architecture r we are con- 
strained to admit that it tails to satisfy the essential canons of 
this art. It is too simple in its form and ofters no divisions 
or minor masses within the majestic unity such as the architect 
requires for his composition. The aesthetic eftect ot an 
architectural monument depends more than anything else on 
the harmonious proportioning of the parts to each other and 
to the whole, and for this the single mass ofters no oppor- 
tunity. The single object is in itself stupendous but it is 
out of all relations, as we shall see is the case with the animals 
of Auri^nacian art. 
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As retjands the worked dints there are abundant repre- 
sentations of those of the St-Acheul, Solutre, and other tt pes, 
in the Muset' rrehisf'yrique ot de Adortillet, and manv ot these 
are reproduced in the archaeological works of the dae. It 
will be sufficient here to take one exantple only from a set ot 
so-called lance-heads of Solutre character that are of special 
interest. The piece is yiven in 1-io;. S. The French call 
this torm ' teuille de laurier,’ or where the blade is narrower 
‘ teuille de saule,’ from the resemblance ot its shape to that 
ot the laurel or willow leat, but the outline is really made up 
by two isosceles triangles with slightly curved sides ioined 
at their bases, one triantrle beinti; much higher than the other. 
The edges are made sharp bv the flaking process already 
descrilied, and the points of both triangles are in our specimen 
ext]uisite. 1 his is in the British Museum thoua'h at present 
in the basement, and is one of a set of fourteen similar pieces 
found toyether in a sort of cache at a small place calleci \Tlgu, 
in the Commune of Riyny, Sabne-et-Loire, France, and M. 
Decheletfe says ot them, ‘ Ces magnitiques pointes, objets 
yotits, ou pieces d’apparat, troptragiles et trop precieuses pour 
^er\’ir d’outils, composaient une veritable cachette. On les 
trouva reunies en paquet, au nombre de quatorze.’ . . . *- 
I he photograph gives the two sides of the specimen. The 
idea that the pieces were votive is of course only a conjecture, 
but their character seems to show that they were made with 
a special view to appearance, that is to yrace ot torm and 
delicacy ot surface manipulation rather than to serviceability 
as weapons. I he blade is just under a foot in lenyth (ii,V. 
inches'' with an extreme width of 66 millimetres or 2 inches. 
1 he thickness over this extended surface is never more than 
s millimetres or about , ot an inch. lo cut a piece so large 
and thin out ot a substance which though tough is quite 
breakable, and to manipulate it even to the qualified perfection 
in technique of its flaking demanded e.xtraordinary care and 
' '.Y'/.'w.y I'’ I , lUn,. l^icard, rrjeS. p. 14“. 
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Fic. S, Solutrian Lance-head ;?) ot Flint, from tlie \ I'Lu tind. In the 
British Museum. 

skill, while the Hakiny is siitEicienrlv regular to look thorotighle 
workmanlike but not mechanicallv even. It appeals as torm 
and surface quality to the eve even more than it appeals to the 
intellii^ence as adapted for service, and we can hardlv avoid 
crediting the craftsman with an artistic consciousness as he 
elaborateci the design and execution. 

In criticizing: the piece as a whole one is checked bv the 
fact that the manner ot its helving and its use are laru:elv 
matters ot conjecture. One would sav that the lower triangle 
IS the part inserted and hound into the notch or groove at the 
top of a wooden shaft, but tor this the shape and treatment of 
the part is obviously unsuitable. It it were to serve as a 
tang it would not need a point but a Hat base to prevent the 
blade being driven undulv into the wood, and the sharp edges 
of the side would cut the fibres with which presumably it 
would be spliced. Is it possible that this second triangle, 
which be it observed does not onlv occur in show pieces but 
in others obviously meant for use, is really iiiHuenced bv 
artistic feelinu, niakinu: the piece more ot a unite' and giving 
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an opportunity for simple artistic composition hv the contrast 
of its form with that of the upper triangle : At anv rate we 
may see in the piece an intention that is artistic as well as 
utilitarian and take it and its fellows oyer the line on to the 
artistic side, thoutjh it may at the best only be art in the making^ 
art rather in the general popular sense than art accordintt to 
strict scientific aesthetics. 

The cold, and at times and places sub-glacial, conditions 
of climate, which droye Mousterian man to a caye life, con- 
tinued after his disapipearance and his supersession by the 
distinct and supierior race, called sometimes the Cro-Magnon 
race and sometimes the Aurignacian. These terms deriyed 
from places carry with them no significance, unless these 
places be localized and have some individuality imparted to 
them by descriptions and illustrations. A few sentences will 
be well spent over each, in order to give those in whose ears 
they sound a little strange some sort of personal hold upon 
them. The actual spots of antiquarian importance are in 
each case near some village or mansion or some natural 
feature, from which they take their names. The geography 
of the subject is comparatively simple. Most of the sites 
belong to groups of which there are three important ones all 
in the region which has become classic ground for the pre- 
historic student, but there are also outlving sites some of 
which deserve special attention. The ‘ classical reeion ’ as 
shown on the Map, Fig. 9, facing (p. 4-), includes the 
Southern portion of Western 1 - ranee from about Ldmottes to 
the Pyrenees, and then following this chain of mountains in 
their prolongation to the North and West it extends into 
Northern Spain and especially into the Province of Santander, 
The three groups comprise, first, this Spanish one ; then 
a croup on the French side of the Pyrenees with its centre 
perhaps at Foix ; and lastly the large and important croup 
in the Dordogne on the river Vezere and its tributaries. 
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NAMES LOCATION OF 
PRINCIPAL CAVES 
of present interest. 


DISTRICTS PAINTED CAI/ES 

ALTAMIRA 
CASTILLO 
LA PASIEGA 
HORNOS DE LA PENA 
PINDAL 
COVALANAS 

NIAUX 
PORTEL 
MAS D’AZIL 
TROIS FRERES 
TUC D’AUDOUBERT 
MARSOULAS 
GARGAS 

CABRERETS 

LA MOUTHE 
GOMBARELLES 
FONT DE GAUME 
LA GREZE 
CAP BLANC 
TEYJAT 


TOWNS 


RamaL-.' 


St, Girons 

Salii-'.s do Salat 
Montreio.ui 


Los Kv/ijs 



AiirrouIGm 


GRIMALDI 


Menton 


]L?M by kind permission on the Alap at the end of Professor Osborn’s Meri of the O.'J St ’te -Tge, Charles Scribner's Sons, Xeiv York, L .S A 
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centering at the attractive little place of sojourn Les Evzies. 
The chief outlving site, beyond the limits of the Map to the 
East, is not actually in France but in Italy, but is so close to 
Mentone that it has taken this name. Upper palaeolithic 
sites in Italy itself hardly exist, but there are some in Switzer- 
land and Austria and even beyond these eastwards, while 
Moravia has furnished the important site of Pfedmost, notable 
for human remains found in conjunction with an enormous 
mass of the bones of Mammoths. In Northern France, 
Belgium, and Southern England this palaeolithic culture is 
represented, but till quite recently Scotland and Scandinavia 
have been reckoned blank areas. It is now coming to be 
recognized however that these regions were not wholly and 
continuously under glaciation but that interglacial periods of 
a milder climate allowed this phase of palaeolithic culture to 
extend further to the North than used to be considered possible. 

These sites are in the great majority of cases in limestone 
regions, and limestone, as one knows it in Derbyshire, Somer- 
set, and other parts, is otten honeycombed with water-worn 
channels and caves. It does not follow because we call the 
later palaeolithic people cave dwellers that all the population 
of Central and Western Europe found these convenient 
refuges open to them, and there is some evidence that many 
lived in constructed huts in the open. In the open however 
the remains attesting the torm.er presence of a palaeolithic 
population had little chance of surviving, whereas cavern 
conditions would obviously favour preservation. Flence it is 
to the caves that we look for the evidence on which to base our 
judgement upon primitive man at this epoch and his works, 
but to the caves proper must be added the quasi -caves known 
as ‘ rock shelters.’ These are specially well represented in 
typical forms m the Dordogne district of which a special map, 
taken by kind permission of Professor Flenry Osborn from 
his work Men nj the. Old Stone Age.,^ is given as Fig. lo. In 

^ I'hird cditKin. l.DnJon, 192^. 
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this reeion we mav see lone stretches of limestone cliff bounding 
river vallevs like that of the Derwent at Matlock. Along the 
\'ezere however there is this peculiarity that the upper strata 
appear to be of harder rock than those lower down and these 
latter have been extensively worn away by water and by weather 
so as to form lon<J hollows in shape like a tunnel vertically 
bisected, the more solid stratum above terming the roof.^ A 
magnificent specimen of the Dordogne rock shelter is that at 
Laussel shown in Fig. i i. Another, at L.a Ferrassie, Fig. 12, 
is bv no means imposing in aspect, but revealed under the 
careful exploration of M. Peyronv archaeological treasures of 
vreat interest. 

I.e Moustier, with which we may begin a brief survey of 
the sites that have given their names to periods, is a rock 
shelter of this kind, on the right hank of the \’ezere and about 
a hundred feet above it. There are two levels, an upper and 

’ Thi? eariJtiD'i in the rc^!^tlne pnue-r ot iupennipo^e-d limestone strata is 
vNcIl illu^trate■J hy the tanmus Egyptian Sphinv. 'I'hc hcael has been earvej 
nut nt linie''tnne' rne'k nt gonei hatei (jiiahty anei it ha> weathereei extraoreiinarih" 
■■sell, -.shere.u the In'.eeT part- nt the enln-al erfigt have m nm-t part- u eatherevl 
jitai tn nnthing. anel ucre even in ancient h,g\ rtian das- made up with niasnnrt . 
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a lower, the latter of which turnished a fairly complete skeleton 
of the man of the period, that it is interesting to compare with 
the skeletons that represent the newer race which as we have 
seen superseded the Mousterian at the opening of the upper 
or later palaeolithic period. The upper level at Le Moustier, 
Fiy. 13, furnished a collection ot the artifacts that charac- 
terize the epoch, and at this dav the fiat terrace in front 
of the shelter when turned up bv the plough shows the 
earth powdered with worked flints of the period in different 
forms. 

The new race alreadv spoken of revealed its presence for 


the flrst tinie in 1S22, and somewhat su; pi ism^, ■> un u i>ii,isii 
site, the cave of Paviland on the coast of Gower in South 
Wales, but in 1852 important discoveries were accidentally 
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made at an unimposing rock shelter near a small village called 
Aurignac, just at the beginnine: of the rise of the foot hills of 
the Pyrenees half wav between Pau and Carcassonne, and the 
little place has obtained the honour of giviny its name to the 
first great sub-period of the later palaeolithic. There is 
nothiny there now to be seen except the site, liut it is still 
made a place of antiquarian pilyrimaye. Seventeen skeletons 
of the new race were here disinterred but thev were lost to 
science, and the characteristics of the new race came pro- 
minently into evidence when some skeletons were found in 
1868 at a place on the ^T'zere called bv the curious name 
Cro-Magnon. It has now quite lost its original character 
and is close to the little railway station of I.es Pvzies, but the 
small rock shelters still remain in the grounds of a modern 
house, Fig. 14. Here an enormous racial advance was at 
once evident, for the Cro-Maynon man has been called one 
of the finest representatives of the human race, with a stature 
of about six feet and a brain capacity fullv equal to that of the 
.average modern. A woman’s skull was remarkable from the 
fact that it had been pierced by a clean cut from a hint axe or 
spear head that had caused her death, Fiy. 16. She was with 
child at the time, and the occurrence mav be held to cast a 
sinister light upon Aurignacian family life. The woman’s 
skeleton was however one of tour, and all the bodies were 
Iviny on the top of the cave debris and had evidentlv not been 
buried with anv of the customary adjuncts or rites, so that as 
Professor Macalister remarks ‘ it is not improbable that the 
people to whom the skeletons had belonged had been murdered 
and left where thev lav.’ ^ If this had been the case the 
presence of the head-wound would give no colour at all to the 
silly popular notion that the typical cave man was always 
knocking his womenkind about with a big club, and it has 
been pointed out that the evidence of interments seems to 
indicate consideration for women and some tenderness of 

Text Book, p. 349. 
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feeling, especially in the care for children.^ The incident 
is only itoticed here because it proves the efficiencv of the 
hint weapons of the time. The cut is quite clean and the 
bone is not bruised nor shattered. How penetrating miyht 
be a missile of this material may he seen from two examples 
in the Museum of Natural History at Toulouse in which 
vertebrae have been pierced by a flint or quartzite arrow or 
lance head. One vertebra is that of a Stag, Tie. i~ the lower 
piece, and the flinty point is deeply burled in it, but the upper 
is human and there is about it the astonishing fact that the 
quartzite point is embedded not in the exterior surface of the 
lione hut in the part ot it turned inwards, so that the missile 
must have passed through the whole thickness of the trunk 
with all its internal organs from front to hack, and vet have 
retained enough momentum to Inirv itself in the spinal 
column. It has lieen otten noticed how small and weak seem 
to be the palaeolithic weapons and implements, such as the 
assegai heads or the throwing-sticks, when compared with 
the vast bulk of a Mammoth or a Rhinoceros, but what has 

’ ( )hLrnia!cr, / F s;/, p. I ^0, anJ t!ic prL->Lnt volume 1 p. mp). 
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just been said shows that some of the hunters of the stone 
age could propel a missile with extraordinarv force and power 
ot penetration. 

The Aurignacian sub-period was succeeded after an 
interval by that known as Maydalenian, anci the cultures of 
the two are so remarkably similar that one would reckon them 
as continuous, but as a fact they are in point ot time separated 
by a long period of culture markecilv different from both and 
known as Solutrian. This culture appears intrusive, an 
interruption ot the continuity which would otherwise exist 
between the Aurignacian and the Magdalenian phases. The 
Solutrians derive their name from the station of Solutre near 
Macon in Burgundy, which is neither a cave nor a rock shelter 
but a comparatively open site where a fairlv large population 
supported itselt mainly bv hunting the Wild Horse for food. 
On the site bones of some hundred thousand Horses have 
been found. In their culture thev were specially devoted to 
the manufacture ot flint weapons and implements in which, 
as we have seen, the\- were carrying on the traditions ot the 
far older people of St-Acheul. We have seen in the Solutrian 
flint work an elegance of form and precision in detail which, if 
the considerations on (p. 40 f.) carrv weight, entitle it to claim 
artistic rank. The ethnology and the history of the people 
are obscure, and it has been suggested that thev forced them- 
selves into Western Europe as intruders and for a time drove 
out the Aurignaciair or Cro- M; xgnon race, but that after a 
period of Solutrian predominance the Aurignacians reasserted 
themselves and came back to their ancient seats and occupa- 
tions with the new name of Magdalenians. 

This name is derived from one of the most famous of all 
the palaeolithic sites in Western h ranee, the rock shelter of 
Ea AEadeleine on the \Tzere a few miles north of Ees Evzdes. 
Ea Madele ine, the name must come from some old relioious 
establishment, is close to the \'ezere and the floor ot the rock 
shelter is almost on the river level, so that when the stream is 
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iS. La MadcIcinL-, general view ot the Rock Shelter. From Osborn. 


hiyh the site is under water and inaccessible. There is 
evidence, writes Professor Osborn, that ‘ the river floods 
which from time to time occur here also occasionally drove 
out the flint workers in Magdalenian times.’ ^ The view, 
Fig. 1 8 , the reproduction of which Professor Osborn has 
kindlv allowed, shows the general aspect of the site. The 
striking work of art in the form of a drawing of a Mammoth 
we have alreadv had before us calls attention to the fact that 
Magdalenian industr\' was largelv concerned not with the 
manipulation of the traditional material flint, but of the 
materials horn and bone, from which weapons and implements 
of various kinds from clubs to needles were cunninglv fabri- 
cated. It is of course not with these objects in themselves 
that we are concerned so much as with the striking and 
sometimes attractive ornamentation applied to so manv of 
them. This ornamentation will form the subject of subsequent 
studv and needs onlv to be mentioned here. 

' of the Old Stone As.e, p. 384 . 
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Ot all the sites where this art on mobile objects is repre- 
sented, the most productive is in all probability Lautrerie 
Basse on the \"ezere. This is a rock shelter not a cave, and 
it IS associated with the neighbouring site of Lautjerie Haute, 
the adjectives ‘ Low ’ and ‘ Hii^h ’ referrmtx not to differences 
of elevation hut to positions down or up the stream that flows 
by them both. Thev are seen to«:ether in Fiy. i ;, the nearer, 
on the dexter side, being Laugerie Basse, 

The Magdalenian was a long and extremelv prolific sub- 
period, divided bv some writers into lower, middle, and upper 
Magdalenian, bv others into six divisions, and represents on 
the one hand the culmination of this phase of culture called 
upper or later palaeolithic, and also on the other hand the first 
stages of a decline that went on until the whole phase of 
culture came to an end, and a fresh start was made with the 
new great period known as Neolithic. There is a break of 
continuity here between palaeolithic and neolithic similar to 
that between the early palaeolithic and the later palaeolithic, 
i.e.y between Mousterian and Aurignacian. The period that 
really concerns us in these chapters is that between the first 
Auriynacian and the latest Magdalenian, or as it is called by 
a special name Azdlian, which is given a distinctive place as a 
transitional phase between the cultures of the Old and the 
New stone ages. 

The term ‘ Azilian ’ is derived from the most striking ot 
all the natural features that clothe in picturesque beauty these 
historical sites, the great cavern or rather natural tunnel ot 
Mas d’Azil, about fifteen miles north-west from Toix, Fig. 19. 
Here the river Arize, quite a considerable stream, has forced 
its way for more than a quarter of a mile through a lofty 
ridge of limestone rock, and bv its side now runs one ot the 
great French high-roads. The roof of the grand natural 
vault is of a firm limestone stratum and gives no impression 
of the risk of a fall, while the sides, of a softer rock, are honey- 
combed with a number of caverns and grottos that were the 
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Fio. iq, 3.1a> J'.\/il. the natural Rouk Tunnel. ludkina 
tduarJj tile northern entranec. 


habitation of men at different periods of the later palaeolithic 
age. The most characteristic products of the industries 
carried on in these retreats were of a late date in the pieriod, 
and it is on the strength of these that Ardlian is taken to mean 
the latest phase of upper palaeolithic. The objects in question 
are smooth pebbles on which are painted in red piernaent 
round dots or lines, or simple linear devices amony which the 
cross sontetimes huures. d hev ha\'e special interest for readers 
in .'Scotland in that in some of the Western Isles and even 
nearer home, similar objects have in comparativelv recent 
times come to light. 'I here is therefore a Scottish Azilian as 
well as the *\zilian of I- ranee and Spain. ^ The ornamental 
features referred to are reproduced in a well-illustrated article 
by M. Piette in L'Anthropijhj'^ie - from which are taken some 
specimens which are shown, thoULth without colour, in f ig. 20. 

’ Sll .1 paper b;- tlic Abbe Breiiil read at tlie Pre-historie Ctinpres^ at (reiieva 
in igra. .at ' Le' MihJivi'inns Ju paleolitlii-uie superieur et leur ^lL;nltiratidn ' 
h'cKilu, p. a;;. 
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The question What is the meaning of these dots and 
devices cannot be answered without some reterence to the 
later history of this Mau'dalenian representative art. 

The animals on the tamous ceiling or ' platond ’ at Altamira 
are late Magdalenian and represent the furthest stage ot 
advance made in this phase of palaeolithic art. Atter this 
however there ensued a verv rapid degeneration in the artistic 
quality of the work, and the tinished delineations became first 
lifeless and conventional and were then broken up and dis- 
membered rill a part of the animal was allowed to stand tor 
the whole, and even this part lo-^t its resemblance to life and 
became a mere symbol, like the letter of an alphabet that had 
once been a complete picture of some object in nature. 1 he 
theory of the Abbe Ereuil, Catedratico Obermaier of Aladrid, 
and other authorities, is that this sort ot degeneration was 
carried so far as to issue in the meaningless dots, lines, and 
figures found on the Azilian pebbles. This theory would 
be verv hard of acceptance but finds support in the existence 
of what seems a parallel process of the degradation of picture 
into symbol in the case of another special form of mural 
painting of pre-historic date, represented in numerous rock 
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shelters of Southern and Eastern Spain. Xothinc has been 
said vet of this form of parietal art, which is now being 
activeh discussed under the name of ‘ Capsian ’ art, because 
It will be instructive later on to compare it with the Aurio- 
nacian art which is our primarv interest. In the Capsian art 
of Eastern Spain the human tigure is freely used on a small 
scale and In a great varietv of positions and actions, and it has 
been latelv urged that these figures have degenerated till 
thev are ultimatelv reduced to svmbols like the marks on the 
Azilian pebbles. It is argued that a similar process has gone 
on in the Aurignacian provinces and that the Azilian siarns 
find here their explanation. 

The degradation of the human figures painted in these 
rock shelters of Eastern Spain, to svmbols in themselves quite 
unintelligible, is illustrated in Eig. 21, where on each of the 
three lines can be seen on the dexter side summarv but quite 
recognizable representations of human figures taken from the 
Spanish rocks, while the last figure on the sinister side, marked 
M. d. A., comes from an Azilian painted pebble, the other 
figures of the line showing the intermediate stages. The 
plate from which these are taken comes as Tamina xxiv in 
Hugo Obermaier’s El H ombre Eosil^'^ and is based on investiga- 

1 Madrid, 1925. 
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tions bv the Abbe Breuil. As a concrete example attention 
may be directed to Fitr. 22 showina; subjects that occur, 
though not together and not contemporaneous, in the Spanish 
rock painting's. On the sinister side is a hunter and his 
quarrr' quite sufficiently naturalistic, on the dexter side a 
recognizable hunter is engaa:ed with an object that is really 
a Stag, with four legs, a tail, and pair ot antlers, while aboee is 
a rendering of the same creature that has lost all resemblance 
to nature, but can be interpreted from the other picture. On 
this difficult subject of elegeneration something further is said 
at the end of Chapter yii (p. 191 f.). 



CHAPTER III 


I'HK eA\h> AXIJ THFIk DFXIZFN^: FHF BFCilNMXGs 
OF RFPRF,bFX'['A’F[\ F ART 

l iiERL has been noticed the importance of the Hint industry 
which has attached the attribute ‘ lithic ’ to the designations 
ot the vast periods of time between the appearance of man as 
an intelligent being' upon earth and the first use of metals 
which seems in comparison a thing of yesterday. We have 
seen it to be a natural -assumption that wood and hone and 
horn would also be from the first employed, and while it would 
not be expected that manv wooden implements could survive 
from the older palaeolithic age, those of bone and horn would 
naturally be looked for, and one very ancient bone implement 
as well as one of wood we have found actually extant (p. 34). 
It is however true that bone implements from even the upper- 
most strata ot the older palaeolithic are very rare, and this 
particular artifact is essentiallv a product of the later palaeo- 
lithic age which comes iii with the Aurignacians. W’hen it 
was established that in this age man had become an inhabitant 
ot caves and rock shelters, investigators became busy in 
excavating the floors of these tor the sake ot recovering objects 
which had been possessed and used bv him, or which in some 
way attested his presence and his mode of life upon the sites. 
Bone implements were among the most interesting objects 
thus brought to light, and about 1840 an epoch-making 
discovery was ctfected in a 1-rench cave of one of these frag- 
ments ot bone on which were incised the flgurcs of two Hinds. 
1 he cave was that of Chaflaud in the Department of the 
\’ienne, and the flnder, M. Brouillet pere, mav be signalized 
as the discoN’erer ot fossil man as artist, just as Boucher de 
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Perthes had been of Fossil man as a hein|r oF intelligence and 
resource cvho lived tens of thousands oF vears before our time. 

But as fossil man in general so the newlv revealed 
quaternarv artist was at First denied, and the ChafFaud piece, 
shown in Fig. 23, was put down as a specimen oF Gaulish art. 
Attention was however now directed to the fresh possibilities, 
and the Floors of caves were narrowly inspected, intportant 
results of these new investigations beinc published in iS-y 
in the Reliquuie Aquitaniiiie^ an illustrated work embodvinu 
the results of the joint labours of the Englishman Christv and 
the French archaeologist Edouard Eartet in the caves of the 
Dordogne. The drawing of the Vlammoth previouslv 
noticed was the subject of one of the most interesting of the 
plates. Among those whose attention was hv these dis- 
coveries drawn to the limestone caverns oF ditferent localities 
was a Spanish landowner oF the Santander Province, who had 
on his estate an ancient cavern the entrance to which had been 
closed since distant geological times, but had recentlv been 
reopened in connection with quarrying operations. In iS-y 
this Senor de Sautuola had entered the ca\-e, to be known later 
on to all the world as Altamira, with his mind set on Floor 
deposits, but had casuallv noticed as he strayed along some 
marks in black pigment upon the walls. A Few years later, 
in 1 8 ”9, he was there again on the same quest, and had 
brought with him his seven-year-old daughter, who deserve-:. 
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her little niche in the temple of fame. As he was poring over 
the floor debris she came jumping and stumhlina' towards 
him, and, if we mav plavfullv invent a colloquv, crving out 

O padre mio, there are pictures ot beasts m the cave.’ 

Nonsense, dear ’ — such mav be imagined as the response — 
‘ run awav and plav, I ant busv.’ ‘ Well, but I have reallv 
seen a picture ot a bull.’ ‘ Oh, indeed, then our new herdsman 
has been trving to draw some ot our cattle.’ ‘ No, it is not 
one of ours, for it has yot a threat hump on its back.’ ‘ A hump 
on its back 1 Dios niio, what does the child mean Show me, 
dear.’ And penetratmtt a little turther into the crotto, where 
the root was almost low enough to be touched, thev lifted their 
eyes, and in a moment one ot the most interesting archaeolotrical 
discoveries of modern times was an accomplished fact. 

The animals, Bisons with humps on their backs, one of 
which, thouah perhaps too often reproduced, is shown in 
1 -ia. 24, Cervides (see Frontispiece, No. i), Wild Boars, 
Fia. 25, etc., displayed in red and black on a low flat roof, or 
as the trench call it ‘ plafond,’ near the entrance of the Alta- 
mira cave, represent the culmination of a form of art cjuite 
unknown before as a pre-historic product, though practised 
abundantlv enough among existing hunter tribes in Australia, 
Africa, and elsewhere. Cave paintings were known to exist 
amona the haunts of the so-called Bushmen of South Africa, 
so that the form ot the art was familiar, though the unexpected 
appearance ot it on the walls ot the Spanish cave was startling 
enough. Sautuola, when the extraordinary sight was revealed 
to him, proceeded in the most correct fashion to publish it 
with a very good illustration of the plafond in a brochure 
issued at Santander in the tollowing vear, 1880, wherein the 
paintings were claimed as quaternary. The function of 
duly exploiting the discovery was entrusted to a well-known 
Spanish savant of the ciay, but fortune so brought it about 
that he muddled the afl-'air and abandoned the position to the 
sceptics, who were of course almost as much in evidence then 
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as 111 the davs ol Eoucher de Perthes. The consequence was 
that the whole discovery was practically ‘ turned down.’ and 
M. Salomon Reinach, in his invaluable Repertoire de F Art 
Oiidterniured says that in 189; the paintings at Altamira were 
entirely forsotten. The discovery however about the turn 
ot the century of other similar paintings in caves of the 
Pyrenees and Dordoyne districts that could be proved of 
quaternary date, notably the caves of Font de Gaume and Tes 
Combarelles on the ^Tzere, at once vindicated the genuineness 
and importance of Sautuola’s find. 

Then began an era of great activity in the exploration of 
caves in search of specimens of what the French call ‘ L’Art 
Parietal ’ or the art ot the ‘ parois ’ or walls of the caverns, 
and in the formularization and publication of results, the last 
end beina areatlv furthered bv the scientific zeal and muni- 
ficence of the late Prince ot Monaco. Fie built and endowed 
the Institut de Paleontologie Humaine at Paris, which has 
been the headquarters of the constant and fruitful activity of 
the Abbe Flenri Breuil, who has devoted himself to the almost 
herculean task of accurately copying the yarious pictures and 
deyices on the walls and roots of the principal caverns, and, 
with some aid from other specialists, ot preparing the whole 
material for publication in the huge volumes financed by the 

' Pan>. I.croux, 191,. p- xxvi. 'I'he snull book conMins outline drawing, 
of almost all the rre-historie wall paintings knovxn at the time ot its publication. 
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Fi(,. 4fi. Site ot Cavern oi’ C'aftilln Fic. z~. Apprnavh to Cavern ot Font 

from Puente \ le^go. de Gaume. 


Prince. When it is realized that almost up to 1900 Altamira 
remained solitary forlorn and ignored, while there are now 
known some sixty yrottos in which art of a similar kinci is 
represented, it will be seen over what an extensive field the 
student of palaeolithic art has now to range. 

The ‘ painted caves,’ as they are sometimes called, vary 
of course very rrreatlv in situation and surroundings, in extent, 
and in accessibility. A list ot those of outstanding importance, 
in the classic region ot South-Western France and Northern 
Spain shown in the Map, Fig. 9, opposite (p. 4^), will be found 
in the M<ip itselt at its dexter end, and the examples there 
enumerated are grouped in their districts with an indication 
in each case of the town or village from which the particular 
cavern can best be visited. The best known name is that of 
Altamira, and thoutrh the map at its western verge shows the 
site as the most distant by land journey trom (Teat Britain of 
any of the caves it is in practice the nearest of all, for Santander 
i-- easily accessible by the Pacific Fine steamers from Liverpool, 
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and the painted cave is onlv a taxi drive from that port. There 
is nothing anvwhere to compare with the paintings on the 
Altamira plafond, and everyone should see them, but the 
cave has lost a good deal of its attractiveness bv being made 
into a regular show place, with guide, electric light, admission 
tickets, and the rest. Far more interestintr is a visit under 
expert guidance to the not-distant cavern of Castillo. The 
bold limestone peak beneath which it lies overlooks the 
pleasant village ot Puente Viesyo with its thermal establish- 
ment, and the white cross in Fig. 26 indicates the entrance 
to it. Castillo, an extensive cave with manv ramifications, 
was discovered in 1903 bv Don Hermilio Alcalde del Rio who 
with others carried out its thorough exploration, and made the 
plan of it given in Fig. 28.^ Few antiquarian excursions can 
be more interesting than a visit to Castillo under the guidance 
of this accomplished archaeologist. The entrance, Fig. 29, 
is now free and open, but when Don Hermilio began to exploit 
his discovery there were deposits on the floor of the cave to 
a height of about fortv-five feet or almost to the roof, and the 
whole of this material was of archaeological importance and 
interest. Some years were spent bv Professor Obermaier and 
others in a stratiographical analysis of the twentv-five successive 
layers that could be distinguished, thirteen ot which produced 
objects indicating one or other ot the sub-periods ot pre- 
historic culture from the Acheulian or perhaps Chellian up 
to the first age of bronze.- Intermediate barren layers showed 
that the occupation of the cave by man was not quite con- 
tinuous, and Professor Osborn writes of it that ‘ This station, 
repaired to and then abandoned bv tribe atter tribe over a 
period estimated at present at not less than 50,000 years, is 

^ Copied with the kind periiii5?i(>n ot the author troni the work Im! P:ntur,2i 
V Grahados de lai Carernas Ptehut judi de la P)'/zi>i,!a de Saritandd’-, por 
Hermilio Alcalde del Rio, Director de la E'-cuela de Arte? y Cltficios de 1 orrc- 
lavcpa, Santander, ipoO. 

- F.l Hr, ’nine F siF Madrid, iga:;, p. i";. 

E 
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a monumental volume of pre-historv, read and interpreted by 
the archaeologist almost as clearlv as if the whole record 
were in writing.’ ^ Castillo is easv of access and perambulation 
and so are the two principal Dordogne caves, those of Com- 
barelles and Font de Gaume. The entrance to the latter 
amono; precipitous rocks is seen in Fig. C”. Electric light is 
installed in it. On the other hand the neighbouring cave to 
Castillo, La Pasiega, is less easilv traversed, and to penetrate 
into Le Portel near Foix is an exhilarating scramble. Water 
is verv commonh' to be reckoned with, though most of the 
caves are now fairly dry. In one case, that of Tuc d’Audoubert 
in the French Pvrenees, the original stream that had excavated 
its winding tunnels and spacious halls still issues from its 
mouth, and entrance is onlv possible in a boat. Some of the 
caves such as the magnificent cavern of Niaux near Foix, said 
by cave experts to be the finest in all Europe, end in extended 
lakes, the remains of the former streams. The same applies 
to the newest important discovery, the remarkable cave of 
Montespan in the Haute Garonne, at first only to be fully 
explored by swimming under water, which filled part of a 
long tunnel to the roof.- 

The first addition that the bare stone walls of the caves 
received in remote geological epochs was a coatin^ of clav 
deposited by the streams that had formed them. The clav 
thus left by the waters still in manv cases remains soft to the 
touch, but its condition is often changed when the walls and 
roof and floor ot the cavern become encrusted and hunc and 
blocked beneath by stalagmitic accretions, Fitj. 30. The 
internal economy of the caves is largely conditioned bv these, 
and they have sometimes great scientific value in connection 
with the making and the preservation of the artistic designs 
and especially their chronology. What was once a coating on 

' Men of the Old Stone Age, I.onJon, p 16:;. 

“ Airededor del Mundo,w\\m. r+4;;, M.iJriJ, Feb. 192^, p. 281. 

Count Bepouen in Recue Anthropology/ue, 1921. 
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the rock of soft clav mav have been rendered indestructible 
by a thin incrustation of this kind, and the transparent film 
has preserved, while it still renders visii)le, any mark that may 
have been impressed upon it. Anything drawn or painted 
on the surface of the rock may in a similar manner be rendered 
indelible bv such a glassv coating. The fact that such a film 
has been formed attests of course the authenticitv and the 
antiquity of what appears below. 

The earliest siyns of life in the caves concern not their 
human inhabitants but the wild beasts that found in them a 
lair before man came upon the scene. One ot the most 
interesting of these is Felis Spelaea the Cave Lion or Tiger that 
figures occasionallv — Professor Osborn says ‘ frequently ’ ' — 
in the parietal art of the caverns. There is one at Combarelles, 
of which Fig. i gives a direct photograph from the original 
drawing, and Fig. 3: the creature drawn out bv the Abbe 
Breuil. In Fig. 31 the head is clearly visible a little on the 
dexter side of the centre of the photograph. It is incised 
work on the surface of the rock. In tig. 33 is seen a noble 
skull of the savage beast, with teeth two-and-a-half inches 
long, at St-Germain, from Grotte de I’Herm, Arriege. The 
chief of these previous tenants however was the great Cave 
Bear (Ursus Spelaeus), a formidable monster, of which there 


1 }<lc'n of the Old Slone -dge, p. 47. 




Fir,. ^ 2 . Feline elniwn out by 
H. Breuil. 


is a tine skeleton in the Museum at Toulouse. A skull at 
Paris measures about twentv-one inches from front to back. 
A vertical cave wall at Combarelles exhibits an excellent 
incised representation of this animal, but as there are other 
animals drawn close to it it is not easv even in a sharp photo- 
graph like Fig. 35 to get it clear without the aid of the Breuil 
drawing in 1 -ig. 36. An incised line, as was seen in the case 
ot the Mammoth in l-ic. 3, can onlv be brought out if the 
light strikes athwart and not aloni; it. To assist the reader, 
the two white arrows below in Fig. 35 point, the dexter one 
to the limit of the creature’s forehead, the other to the heel of 
the right hind leg. The photograph is of course untouched. 
(Jther species of Bear were extant at the time, but the Cave 
Bear ‘ par excellence ’ is known by his domical forehead. 
How the men of the time got the better of him is hard to sav, 
as he would climb out of most pits that he might be enticed 
into. Certain appearances in extant skulls have given rise 
to the notion that the hunter lay in wait for him and struck 
him with a heavy stone over the left eve. 'braces of his occupa- 
tion ot the caves are numerous in deeplv ploughed marks of 
his claws in the clay or the stalagmite that covered the rocks, 
or, as often occurs, in the rock itself where this has degenerated 
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to softness under chemical conditions ot the atmosphere. 
Font de Gaume is prolific of these so-called ‘ gritfades,’ see 
Fig. 34. His footprints are to be seen in the Altamira cave. 
There are cases in which these ‘ gritfades ’ are to be seen 
across wall paintings that are the work ot man. and this shows 
that even after the creature had been dispossessed he might 
make a counter invasion to recover his old domain. 1 hese 
claw marks are of even greater interest than the creature’s 
bones, which still remain in abundance in some ot the caves, 
as at Cabrerets in the Lot, not far from Cahors. Here an 
enthusiastic explorer, the .Abbe Lemozi, has seen his eflorts 
crowned with conspicuous success.' 1 he limestone cliffs ot 
the region are honevcombecf with caverns onlv some ot which 
show traces of palaeolithic man. These were the playgrounds 
of the voung parishioners of the Cure, who took great pains 
to instil into their minds a decent reverence for the interesting 
works alike ot Nature and ot man. He used to take the lads 
out walks on Sunciavs to show them and tell them about the 
caves so that thev shoulci learn that thev were not things to 
defile or injure. Thev had to repeat the names ot the grottos, 
and on one occasion a year or two ago atter the known sites 

^ ’I'here arc many cave< in the Cnnimune ot Cahrcrct>, Lot ; the one -.poken 
ot here u knnun a- ‘ Pech Merle.’ The e\plorer'< .recount ot hi^ work here ha'- 
the intereU ot a romance. 
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Fi('. Incited dra'Aing ot Cave Eic. ■56, Cave Bear at Comharellc?, 

Bear at Combarelles. drawn out bv H. Breuil. 


had been eniimerateci a little lad timidly remarkeei that there 
was an unexplored way down into a cave from a held bevond 
his father’s farm. The Abbe eagerly followed thither his 
little guide, and a difficult descent was made with the aid of 
ropes till a narrow gallery, apparently limitless in its length 
and windings, was reached. This ultimately gave very 
grudgingly access to more ample spaces on the walls of which 
were abundant traces of human handiwork, while the floors 
were strewn with the bones of Ursus Spelaeus and of carnivora 
such as the Cave Tiger and the Hvena. Such wonders did 
the cave reveal that for months on end the Abbe forced his 
way almost daily through the original narrow clefts and drew 
and described all that was there to be seen. As time went 
on the attention of a wealthy French citizen of antiquarian 
tastes was directed to the promising discoveries, and he set 
on foot and hnanced on a generous scale a thorough explora- 
tion. By a comlunation of sagacity and good luck, the xAbbe 
divined, and divined rightly, where it would be possible to 
make a cutting in the hillside above so as to tap one of the 
more spacious galleries. This was successfully accomplished 
at the first attempt, and when convenient access was thus 
secured, the generous friend just spoken of, Al. Lebaudv, 
took the place in hand, smoothed a path through its windings, 
and bordered it with a wire fencing, erecting flights of wooden 
steps for access from one level to another, so that preservation 
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ol all the treasures is secured, while these are at the same time 
left clearly visible. At one place vou pause and over the wire 
fencing look down on the imprint, in what was once soft clav 
and is still now impressionable, of two small naked human 
feet, clearly those of a woman. M. Lemozi’s enthusiasm 
carries him so far that he discerns some children’s footsteps 
close by and pictures the palaeolithic mother taking her 
family for a stroll round their underground domain. The 
prints of the adult feet are quite clear, and if these be not 
interesting one does not know what pre-historic archaeoloev 
has to offer of attraction. It mav be noticed that at Font de 
Gaume the Commission on Ancient Monuments has adopted 
this same scheme with the addition of electric lighting. 
Without these arrangements at Cahrerets how could these 
footprints have survived with irresponsible sightseers tramplintj 
about in freedom with their heavv boots r 

In those caves where there was a clav deposit on walls as 
well as floor the former shows marks of fingers, and though 
these may seem at first sight little different from the footprints, 
yet for our subject, the beginnings of art, they have a verv 
special value. In themselves thev possess even a poignant 
human interest because thev express the owner’s personalitv 
far more than imprints of the less individualized foot. Count 
Begouen, who holds the chair of pre-historic archaeologv in 
the Universitv of Toulouse, and on whose estate are the two 
caverns, each with its unique point of interest, Tuc d’Audou- 
bert and Trois Freres, was exploring a verv narrow tortuous 
piassage in one of these, and to pull himself round an awkward 
corner he laid hold of a vertical angle of rock on his rirjht 
hand. On a subsequent examination of the spot he discovered 
under a thin transparent coating of stalagmite the impress in 
the clay that had covered the stone of the fingers of a palaeo- 
lithic cavern dweller who had helped himself round the same 
corner perhaps twentv thousand years ago. dhe coincidence 
made, as well it might, a profound impression upon the Count. 
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In parts on the cave walls anci low roofs we see quite casual 
marks of the hiiiaers, as if to clean them against the stone atter 
handling' clav tor some domestic purpose. Elsewhere we 
mav see that the lingers had been drawn over the clav-covered 
surface more or less evenlv and evidentlv with intent. d hev 
are sometimes drawn straight dowm the wall, the tour timbers 
making parallel marks halt-an-inch apart, or at other times 
the parallel marks are wavv or distinctly curved in their 
direction, and appearances are produced that have beeir 
humorouslv compared to macaroni. These parallel lines 
whether straight or curved seem sometimes to have been made 
bv a sort ot tool like a comb with three or four teeth, securing 
greater evenness in the parallelism ot the lines than would be 
attained bv the fingers. It can be seen at once that it is one 
thing to dabble aimlesslv, as children mav, in the soft and 
yielding material, and it is quite another thing to make the 
lines tollow a determined direction. Tigs. 3- and 3S are 
illustrative. Tig. 3’' shows only a panel of wall in one of the 
caves covered with casual finger marks mostlv in straight 
lines, while in Tig. 38 the lines, equallv casual, have the wav- 
ward curvature of the ‘ macaroni.’ In other examples there 
is distinct evidence of intention, but this mav at the moment 
only be signalized, its significance being left for discussion 
on a succeeding page. 

Before entering on this discussion, notice must be taken 
of markings of a different kind. Impressions in soft clav are 
in the plastic material used in his art by the sculptor. Markings 
in light and shade or colour on a flat surface carrv us over into 
the domain ot painting, and to these we must now^ transfer 
our attention. 

Any form of drawing or painting on the Hat is differentiated 
from all kinds of modelling in that it requires the application 
of colouring matter or pigment. Now the use of matter of 
the kind for covering or making marks on a more or less Hat 
surface is not an invention of the Aurignacian age. It must 
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have been emploved tar earlier and in all prohabilitv in con- 
nection with the human bodv. It has even been suctrested 
that the corporeal frame of Homo Sapiens, when he was first 
emerging from the anthropoid and passing to the virile 
condition, would be smeared with sundrv substances to replace 
the furrv coverinu- inherited from four-footed ancestors.^ At 
anv rate the connection ot colouring matter with the bodv is 
attested bv burial custom, tor certainlv from the Cro-Magnon 
period onwards, if not earlier, red ochre or red haematite was 
employed in burials, and the earth in which skeletons are 
found and the bones themselves with objects buried with 
them are found impregnated or stained with the red pitjment. 
Crude ochres red and vellow occur freelv as natural deposits 
in the region of the Dordogne caves. Lamp-black must from 
the earliest cave-dwelling period have been abundant, for the 
lamps fed with oil from animal fat must have smoked con- 
siderably. Black oxide of manganese was also used and is 
said to last better than lamp-black. White, which is rare, is 
calcined marl. Greens and blues do not appear. M. Deche- 
lette, in his Archeolugie Prehistori^ue^ has a valuable pas^e or 

1 Hoernes-Menghin, I’/gc'uinifc' det bi/deridz'n Kunt in Eurnga, ; Autl. 
Wien, 1925, p. 18. 
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two with technical details on this subject, and figures some 
little rubes ot bone of Aurignacian date that were lound with 
powdered red ochre in them in one of the caves. ^ 

It follows that coloured pigments were available in the 
earliest Aurignacian epoch, and what seems to be their first 
use in art was for productions of a verv curious kind. The 
reference is to stencilled representations of the open human 
hand, which are among the verv earliest as well as the most 
intriguing designs found on the cave walls. Fig. 39 gives 
some examples from Castillo. The left hand with fingers 
and thumb spread out was placed against the wall, and 
colouring matter, red or black, was dabbed on the stone in 
between and around them, or, as some suggest, blown from 
the mouth, so as to give a coloured background to the silhouette 
left on the wall when the hand was removed. Sometimes 
however the open hand was itself covered with the pigment 
and then piressed against the wall so as to achieve what may 
be called a positive reproduction. It is verv noteworthy that 
these same hands with their positive and negative colouring 
•occur in the wall paintings of the caves of Central Australia. - 
What meaning attached or attaches to them in their most 
antique or more modern forms, it is impossible here to inquire, 
but that the old examples had at anv rate at times some special 
significance mav be inferred from the fact that thev are some- 
times accompanied bv signs that look like characters in a pre- 
historic alp>habet, and may be supposed to carrv out or enforce 
their meaning. Such signs, though rare, do occur in parietal 
art as well as occasionally In the ‘ art mobilier ’ and are 
naturally highly intriguing. A small collection of them is 
shown in fig. 40. The signs in the dexter bottom corner 
(which are something more than the simpler ‘ alphabet ’ 
signs) occur as part ot a remarkable device in the Spanish 
cave of La Pasiega, where we see, Fig. 41, on the sinister side 

^ Pan--, Picard, iqo8, p. 20-5 t. 

^ Altamira, Cartailhac, etc., Monaco, iqcn, p. 208. 
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Fig. 7 ,q. Stoncilk-J Hand# at Castillo F'*- 4C- Enigmatical Signs on Cave 

vs alls. 


of the signs the painted representation of the soles of two 
Human Feet. The device is on a conspicuous face of rock, 
near what was the original entrance to the cave but is now 
closed, and Senor Alcalde del Rio, the expert on these caves 
of the Santander Province, sees in the feet a mark of a claim 
to proprietorship while the signs mav represent a habitation 
(p. 90), so that the design mav be taken to signify the ‘ putting 
of his foot down ’ bv the head of a familv who claimed the cave 
or part of it as his own. This is of course all in the realm of 
conjecture, but the suggestion connects itself with a theory 
of the Hands, which are held bv some to express, at any rate 
at times, the idea ot ownership.' There is no opportunity 
within the limits of this book to discuss questions of the 
svmbolic intention of the various appearances in cavern art, 
though these cannot he passed over altogether in silence. 
^Vhat is more germane to our special subject is the possible 
relation of the Hand picture to the footprint in the clay ot 
the cave floor. This, a purelv natural product, is at the same 
time a representation — something that is not a toot and yet 
brings a foot before the mind. A hand-print could be secured 

' In the principal cave at CabrereU called ’ Pech .Merle ’ there seems strong 
evidence ot this. 
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bv p;-cs?urt of the palm and spread fingers on a clay surface 
to match the footprint, but this was only done in the case o£ 
the separate hnuers and the stencillino' device was adopted 
for the complete representation. As piyntents had been for 
a lono- time in familiar use the technical process of stencilling 
may have been evolved under some special conditions of which 
we are ignorant. In fhe ‘ Hand ’ technique in anv case pig- 
ment was laid on deliberately to produce the impression of 
some object, and though the method of reproduction is 
mechanical we must recottnize this as a beoinning of repre- 
sentative art. 

Cioing hack now to the lines impressed in the soft clav, 
we have noticed casual lines, curved or more or less straight, 
that are in no sense an artistic product. Now, in Fitj. 4c, 
below, we can see on the sinister side, from a paroi in Font de 
(Jaume, the marks of fingers that have been drawn looselv 
down through the coating of soft clav without anv formal 
intent, while beside them from Le Portel there is a yroup of 
similar grooves regularly spaced and following evenlv a vertical 
direction. Intention is here obvious and an aesthetic interest 
is present because we have here the first step towards 
geometrical pattern making. The regularity is not in itself 
artistic, because, as will be seen later on, the repetition of the 
same single form over and over acfain is somethintt merely 
mechanical and is aesthetically unattractive, whereas alternation 
and the balance of one element against another are essential 
to the production of an artistic pattern. Still, rec/ularitv is a 
first step towards artistic arrangement. 

'Fhe case of the curved groups is dift'erent and more 
complicated, and the evolution from them of something 
artistic is not direct, but involves an intermediate pirocess that 
is of the highest importance. The process is a mental one 
and a part of the psychology of the pre-historic hunter. 

Primitive man, or at any rate Aurignacian and Alagdal- 
enian man, possessed not onlv the quick observant eve of the 
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Fig. 4::. Finger 


hunter and his retentive niemorv of things once seen, but was 
alert in discerning resemblances between the forms of obiects 
thus seen and ever present in memory and accidental appear- 
ances that might fall anvwhere under his eve. This alertness 
is part ot the hunter’s fitness for his work and the result of his 
training in field and forest. When on the watch for game it 
is of the utmost moment to be able to distinguish what is a 
part of the living creature ^lesired as a prev from some natural 
object or objects that for the moment look like it. The fiict 
that such accidental similarities e.xist was forced in upon the 
hunter’s mind and he became phenomenallv quick at discerning 
them. It will be shown as we proceed that it was quite a 
common phenomenon in the cave life ot these times for the 
primitive hunter-artist to note a purelv fortuitous resemblance 
between an oddlv shaped projection of rock or of stalagmite 
and an animal’s figure or part of one, and it was a phenomenon 
almost equally common, and one ot transcendent importance, 
that he found himself urged — urged bv what r can we at the 
moment sav more than this — urged bv the imitative instinct 
common to men and animals to make the resemblance more 
complete by adding some strokes bv the graver or the paint 
brush. W e shall have betore us as we proceed manv curious 
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Fi(.. 4', Point ot rock at Castillo, 
worked nut into a head. 


illusrratiotis of this habit, and it will be sufficient here to give 
in Fig. 43 one striking example from Castillo, where a spur 
of rock projecting downwards had the shape and proportions 
of an animal’s head, and the likeness was carried out by painting 
in an eve and a nostril. If this were a common habit among 
the hunter-artists we can easilv understand that these casual 
wavv ‘ macaroni ’ lines would here and there exhibit a shape 
sueuestive ot some animal, and would instil into the human 
consciousness the idea that lines of the kind could be made to 
look like something in nature that was known and remembered. 
Representative art we may say was born when this likeness 
was observed and the impulse was felt first to improve it and 
then to trv something tresh ot the same kind, the stencilling; 
of the open hand having perhaps already given the idea of 
making a picture. 

It must ot course be recognized that there are vastlv 
important steps, first, between scribbling an idle mark or two 
with the finger on the clay coating of the wall, and the making 
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Fig. 45, 0 .\ drawn in clay from Fic. 46, AnimaE m primitive 

La Clotilde. technique from Hornos. 

of deliberate marks of the same kind in order to convev the 
impression of some remembered object, and, next, between 
merely working out the hints accidentally given, and setting 
to work de novo to make a representation out of nothing. 
This birth of representative art as we have iust called it was 
an event of cosmic signiticance, like the birth of Athene from 
the brain of her father Zeus, and in the sphere of culture was 
as pregnant with future possibilities as was in its wav the 
invention ot fire. 

The upper part of Fig. 42 has shown a drawing with the 
finger on clav of early Aurignacian date that gives an idea of 
what mav have been a first attempt at independent design. 
The artist had in his mind’s eye a Bouquetin or Ibex, the horns 
of which had impressed him with their length and even sweep 
of curvature, and he has exaggerated their size and made 
them form almost a complete circle. The head is ridiculously 
small, but the back and the hind leg are in fair proportion. 
The drawing in clav at La Clotilde, shown in Fig. 44, repre- 
sents a clear advance on Fig. 42. It is a rough sketch of a 
feline creature, probably from its mane indicated bv rough 
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vertical strokes a Cave Lion, with wide open jaws, a vigorously 
rendered eve, and also an ear. Better still is the Ox from the 
same cave in a like technique. Fig. 45, and others not so 
detailed from Hornos de la Pena, Fig. 46. These are all in 
the most primitive of all the techniques represented in the 
caves, and Professor Macalister thinks that the groove im- 
pressed bv the tinuer in the clay is the model for the incised 
line in the rock," a verv earlv and very common method of 
delineation. 

This incised technique and also the painted line are used 
in quite earlv Aurignacian work, but the earliest eftorts in 
each kind have not to the writer’s knowledge been identified. 
In the cave of Pair-non-Pair near Bordeaux there are primitive 
Aurii^nacian drawings of animals in outline the earlv date of 
which is attested bv incontrovertible evidence the nature of 
which will presentlv be explained. Fig. 4": gives four of 
them, and note should be taken of the animal with its head 
turned back, an occasional motive of some interest that appears 
here for the first time. Some spirited sketches on parts of 
the Altamira plafond will be somewhat later and exhibit quite 
an advanced knowledge of drawing, l-iy. 4S, Altiimird^ Fig. 50. 
^ p. If). - Text Book^ r. 4^10. 
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It will now be observed that except in Fig. ^5 the profile 
view is severely maintained so that onlv one of each pair of 
leas is visible. This is always an early sign ^ and it is con- 
spicuous in a piece that may be taken as representing matured 
carlv Aurignacian art at its best. 1 his is shown in Fia. 49 
and is a Bison about two leet long firmly drawn with a deeplv 
incised outline on the rock ol the small grotto of I,a Greze 
near Les F.yzies. ’1 he cave, it should be observed, is quite 
small and open to the daylight, so that the designs like those 
at Cap Blanc (p. 106 I.) were by no manner of means shrouded 
in mvstical gloom. 'I he photograph shows it fairlv clearlv, 
but the Abbe Brcuil’s drawing. Fig. 50, mav be used to 
supplement it. It is fortunately datable with certaintv and 

But u.irlv '.Mirk nc-Ld not .ilu.iyi ^ho■,v it. tnr M. DiJun^ i^v<.^til;Jtlon ot 
the Abri Blaiirhard, Pcri'jord. brouy'ht tn liuht part nf a Bimiu painted on >t()nc. 
lit Middle \uripnacian date, v.itli all tnur lep-. enmpkte (Muieuin eb Periaueux). 
bee \j. 22 t t. j. 
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on the followintj evidence which is the same m character as 
that which attests the earlv date of Fig. 4“ from Pair-non-Pair. 
1 he piece is located in a small recess very low down on the 
wall, and was only discovered when the floor deposits that 
had entirely hidden it had been dug awav and searched for 
artifacts ot flint or bone. Xow these remains ot human 
occupation when carefully examined were seen to be of 
Solutrian date, so that the ensjraving on the wall must have 
been executed prior to the Solutrian period, and that means 
that it was certainly Aurittnacian. It is one of the finest 
extant examples ot this severe archaic stvle, lar^e and simple 
in its lines and invested with a monumental diynitv. 

\\’ith this classic piece the parietal art of the caves mav be 
said to have come into its own. It develops of course later 
on in the Magdalenian sub-period into more elaborate forms 
and exhibits endless variety, but we go back to the I, a Greze 
Bison just as in Greek sculpture we go back to the Apollo 
from the Olympic pediment, as something austerely beautiful 
that commands our reverence as well as our admiration. 
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A (JFXFRAf, \ IF\\ OF THF. PARIK'J'AL ART OF THF CW'FS 

1'hl’ demonstration in the last chapter ot the probable or 
possible stages in the earh' development ot what appears later 
on full-tifown as the Auriyiiacian art of the caverns, sut^gests 
naturally the criticism that it assumes the beginnings ot 
Aurianacian art to be contemporar\' with Aurignacian 
beainninas as a whole. If however we picture to ourselves 
a new and aifted race ot tine brain capacity and physitpie 
makina their appearance at the end ot the Alousterian period 
and supersecilng or exterminatina the Neanderthal people, 
we must credit them with a past history during the aaes of 
which they would naturally have developed the capacities 
with which as a race thev had been endowed. Now as a fact 
not a few writers have uraed the view as almost self-evident 
that thi'' wonderful parietal art had been cultivated for a Iona 
period before it make> its appearance in the French and 
Spanish cave>. Herbert Kiihn exclaims, ‘ The Aurianacian 
race brouaht with them to the South a completely formed art,’ ^ 
a!id e\'en the Abbe Breuil at the openina of the already 
quoted article on ‘ Les Oriaines de I’Art ’ - writer that ‘ the 
sculptured fgures that are met with from the very beainnina 
of the Aurianacian period, or the engraved desians which 
show themseUes equally early, prove that art is here in man\' 
respects hv no means at its bcainninas. The statuettes from 
Hras-^empouv testify in edect to a Iona artistic past of more 
ancient date about which wc know ncjthina.' These two 

' n-r \Li Jr’ p. I-. 

- 7 Jr /■'''■ r. I .i\ rii. p. 2 Sip 
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diverojent views cannot both be true. Either the art does 
begin under our own eves, as it were, in the finger marks in 
the clav of the cave walls and quicklv and independentlv 
reaches in all essentials the perfection that was within its 
range, or it was brought in bv the people as an established 
product that haci passed through its initial stages elsewhere 
long ago, and this fact illustrates what was said in the Intro- 
ductorv chapter about the existence of questions complex 
and difficult that still await their solution. 

Where the Aurignacians came from, and under what 
influences their pre-historv began and developed, is still a 
matter of controversv. Ktihii we have just seen brings them 
from the North, while others have fancied ethnological 
indications which would connect them with the men of the 
Canarv Islands. Both an Asiatic origin and an African one 
have been maintained, and if the selection be Asiatic there is 
a further choice between the alternative routes of migration 
from East to A\'est along the northern or the southern coast 
of the Mediterranean. If the hvpothesis of the southern 
route be favoured it could be assumed that in the progress 
from Asia westwards the migrating people micht receive and 
assimilate African elements of culture which would mingle 
with the Asiatic. Thus the Brassempouv ladies have been 
supposed bv some to exhibit in their build Hottentot affinities, 
and bv others have been connected with the familiar nude 
figures of the Nature Goddess of the people of the Nearer 
East, the ultimate origin of which mav be verv earlv. The 
only monumental remains on anv of the suggested routes that 
might be broutjht into connection with Aurignacian art are 
to be found in Northern Africa and Southern and I'.astern 
Spain, where the possible line of Aurignacian migration is 
marked by the same kind of artifacts that we are familiar with 
in the caves, by wall paintings and incised rock drawings of 
animals, that some authorities such as Catedratico Obermaier ’ 
* El Hornbre Fbsil, Madrid, pp. 126 t.. 22S t.. etc. 
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claim to have been the inspiration ot Aurignacian art. This 
introduces the subject ot what is known as ‘ Capsian ’ art, the 
adjective covering this Southern Spianish and African art, and 
on this some payes will be encountered later on in this book 
(p. 213 f.), but the relations in point of art and of chronologv 
between Capsian art and that ot the French caves are verv far 
from being established. Some good authorities auain ignore 
the possible pre-historv of the art we know as Auritjnacian, 
and of the female lieurines Professor Osborn writes, ‘ With 
due regard for analogies, it would rather appear probable that 
this archaic sculpture was autochthonous.’ ^ One is inclined 
to agjree with Hoernes when he writes that ‘ in view of such 
glaring differences of opinion among recognized authorities 
the question of the races and peoples of these ancient artistic 
periods had in the meantime better be left out of account.’ “ 
With Macalister and Miles Burkitt we mav provisionallv 
take the initial processes which, following the Abbe Breuil’s 
analysis, we have sketched in the last chapter, as representing 
the real beginnings of an art that as the last named writer has 
remarked developeci with remarkable rapiditv.^ This con- 
clusion is reallv forced upon us when we consider a work like 
the Fa Greze Bison of Fig. 49. It possesses qualities of 
style that one can easily regard as the outcome of a long period 
of artistic development prior to the appearance of Cro-Alagnon 
man in the West. On the other hand there are distinctly 
primitive features in the piece, such as the crude drawing of 
the horns, the neglect ot the extremities and the uncom- 
promising profilization that would certainly have been over- 
come during such a period. On the whole therefore we mav 
allow the account in the last chapter to stand. 

It will conduce to clearness if from this point onwards 

' .Vr/? of the Old Stone Age, 1926, p. ^23. 

- Hiicrncs-.Mcnghin, VrgesLhuhte der btldenden Kumt, 1923, p. i:;^, 

• L'Art natiir.iliv.c Jes paroi;, ^L■nlblc■ naitre trL vitc au milieu des entrelacs 

aruile,’ — de P~\i io/ogte, 1926, p. ii"i. 
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for a chapter or two we devote ourselves to ^-aining a t^eneral 
idea ot this ‘ Art Parietal,’ as the French call it, of the caves. 
A word of caution is however necessary at the outset. This 
phase of the cultural activities of pre-historic man is of such 
extraordinary interest that it overshadows other forms of 
artistic productivity that were in existence at the same time, 
and were probably of far older date than the cominy' of 
Aurignacian man, who is commonly hailed as the first artist. 
He was only the first artist in the sense that he was the first 
to turn his artistic powers in the direction of the representation 
of the torms of nature. He was the first painter of anvthint^ 
that may be termed a picture, and probably the first sculptor, 
but in the present state of our knowledge we cannot safelv 
term him the first artist. The representative arts do seem to 
have their first beginnings in the Aurignacian age, but we 
must remember in dealing with them that other forms of art, 
such as personal adornment and the dance, were beint); 
practised at the same time, while some of them mav have 
been in existence long before. 

The first question to ask about this parietal art is its 
relation to what the French call ‘ Art Mobilier,’ or the art that 
attached itself to movable and therefore comparatively small 
objects in bone or horn such as are tound in floor deposits 
and had been known a irood many vears before parietal art 
was in evidence. The comparative size of the artistic olfiects 
makes one difference obvious enough when we contrast a 
half- life -size painted Reindeer with a relief ot the same 
creature on a bit of horn a few inches long. At the same time 
we shall note as we go on that mural designs were sometimes 
on quite a small scale while objects of moliiliarv art, like the 
stone slabs from Laussel (p. 9H), might run to a very fair 
size. In the matters of subject and of artistic treatment there 
is considerable though not absolute similarity, and we shall 
have to note as we proceed that certain subjects occur abun- 
dantly in one ot the torms of art and not, save exceptionally, in 
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the other. In the main however the subjects are the same 
throughout and similaritv mav be assumed in the absence ot 
anv indication to the contrary. In technic|ue the use ot the 
i^ravino' tool is constant throuah all the period-' of the two 
arts, hut paintintt is specially parietal, though traces of the 
use of piyiuent on olijects of mohiliarv art are to be discerned. 

The connection between these two torms of palaeolithic 
art is of ^reat importance from the chronoloyical standpoint. 
Objects of mobiliary art are far more numerous than those of 
the more monumental order, and their preservation has been 
secured through the fact that they were buried in the earth 
and sand of the floors of caves and rock shelters. These 
‘ gisements,’ to use the French word, or places of deposit, as 
they are found in rock shelters as well as in caves greatly exceed 
in number the painted caves, so that comparisons between 
one ‘ yisement ’ and another are easy as well as, of course, 
instructive. Since the various mobiliary objects, implements, 
weapons, articles of parure, on the one side, and on the other 
pieces of bone or horn or stone merelv used as a basis for 
artistic work, are found in reg-ular layers superimposed one 
on the other to a height or depth of ten or twenty or forty 
feet, their comparative dates can with a little trouble be fixed 
from the position of the stratum which has yielded them up, 
I'he number of the different localities vieldinc these deposits 
rendered checks bv' means of comparison easv, and as a result 
it became possible to arrange a series of museum cases, as at 
the Museum at Perigueux, in chronological order dispilayintr 
t\'pical objects from all the sub-periods from early Auriv-- 
nacian to latest Magdalenian or beyond. It is through the 
establishment of this stratiographical scheme that the most 
decisive criterion for the chronologv of the parietal art has 
been arrived at. .Sufficient cases exist in which, as at I, a 
( .reze or Pair-non-Pair, the removal of a deep floor deposit 
the date of which can be fixed stratiovraphicallv has revealed 
upon the wall against which it had been heaped some work of 
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parietal art which is proved thereby to date hef'jre the datable 
accumulation that had concealed it. The Abbe Breuil has 
recorded four cases incluciing those of La Greze and Pair-non- 
Pair in an article in the Revue Ai'che'jl'jgique, \'ol. xix, 1912, 
entitled ‘ L’Atte des Cavernes et Roches Ornees de France 
et d’Fspagne,’ and gives details also ot other scientific methods 
bv which the important question of dating in parietal art has 
been practicallv settled. 

I. Taking the parietal art bv itself, we mav inquire about 
the forms it assumes, that is to sav the objects which it presents 
or portravs, and the technical means it employs to give them 
visibility. These objects ntav be enumerated in the inverse 
order of their importance, tor in our treatment it will be 
convenient to deal with and dismiss at the outset what are to 
us the less important, because non-artistic, operations of the 
practitioner. We mav notice first those very curious marks 
like alphabetical characters which can at times be seen com- 
bined with the representations of hands or other objects and 
regarded as explanatory of these. They occur also in the 
‘ art mobilier,’ as designs on objects mostly of bone and on 
a small scale, in which case they have been called marks of 
ownership.^ A number of them have been figured in Fitj. 40 
but no interpretation is here attempted. 

IF ‘ Red Signs and Black Signs ’ is the title of an iniportant 
class of designs, as a rule ot early date, that are distributed in 
loose and unintelligible fashion over the walls and roofs ot 
most of the Spanish and French caverns. They arc some- 
times displayed in groups, at other times dotted about here 
and there singly or in twos and threes. Naturally they are 
hard of interpretation, but there are certain tairly well defined 
classes each of which may have a passing word. I'he siirns 

' Or ugiidturc^ ot artists; M. Marcollin Boule 5 ugge>ts to po,'iibIo, 
Foiiii Mcf.\ Eng, Trans., F.din.. 192;, p. 2^4. 
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called ‘ Tcctiform ’ make what is perhaps the largest and 
certainly the most important class. Many of them have an 
appearance that iustiries the explanation ot them as repre- 
sentations or symbols of tent- or hut-like dwellings. Some 
have an upright post in the middle with lines indicating beams 
sloping down on each side sometimes apparently to the 
vround, Fitr. ^ i, luit also with a lesser slope to the top of com- 
paratively low upright lateral posts, so as to present the aspect 
of the gable end of a hut like a Bedouin tent, Fig. jd. Other 
1 ectiforms seem to show wooden huts copying the circular 
form of bell-shaped tents. Some of these piictures that are 
possibly of structures have been explained as snares. I'here 
is one at N iaux near the terminal lakes, of which Fig. 5 ] gives 
a photograph. The upright lines are held to indicate ranges 
of posts between which an animal might be guided or allured 
to a lethal chamber beyond. Some faint indication of such 
a c]uarry has been ciiscerneci above the posts. Perhaps the 
most important single Tectitorm Sign is a large one covering 
a good space ot wall in the cave of Fa Mouthe, near Fes Fivzies. 
It is drawn with brown and yellow lines only faintly relieved 
against the similarly tinted rock, but the reproduction suffi- 
ciently shows a large hut in cross-section like an inverted \d 
seen, the Abbe thinks, in a three-quarter view. One recognizes 
at any rate one side and the gable end. Fig. yq. Other such 
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sig-iis have been likened to boats. Signs of simpler form 
showing one object onlv have been called ‘ Claviform ’ from 
their resemblance to clubs, or ' Scutiform ’ because they look 
like shields, and in connection with some of these there mav 
be mentioned a fact that has a wider application to other Signs, 
namely that svmbols of very much the same forms occur in 
the cave paintings of the Australian ahorivines. This is 
especially the case with the Clavitorm Signs from Xiaux in 
Fig. 55. Australian signs can be found closeK’ resembling 
them. Other Signs are called ‘ Pectiform ’ or comb-like, 
and seem to be a conventionalization of the marks we have 
seen made in soft clav bv the fingers of the open hand. Under 
this same heading of Red and Black Signs mav be included 
collections or rows of dots in one ot the two colours. Some- 
times these dots fill in animal outlines in whole or in part and 
have been thought to stand for stones flung at the creature 
in the process ot a hunt. Some groups of these various 
enigmatical Signs are shown in Fig. 56. The groups of dots 
have been explained as water, some of the forms as boats. 
Taking these devices and the quasi-alphabetical signs together 
there are undoubted indications that thev were meatit to be 
seen and ‘ read ’ if the latter word mav be used. Fhev are 
sometimes arranged carefully on exposed rock surfaces in or 
accessible trom the main galleries, as is the case with those 
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Fig. ; Clavitnrm !'ign^ at Xiaux. Fi<;. F'nigmatical Sigii'i at Castillo, 

shown in Fio'. ^6 at Castillo, and in the grand cavern ot 
Xiaux lar<je spaces are thus utilized, so that in the official 
description the expression ‘ veritables pages d’inscriptions ’ is 
quoted about them.^ The Signs are however often enough 
hidden awav in recesses. 

III. .A third heading would include a set of artifacts on 
which are designs of a totallv ditferenr artistic character from 
that of the naturally treated representations on the cave walling. 
These however, though artistic manifestations of the upper 
palaeolithic period, belong entirelv to the mobiliarv art, the 
art of the comparativelv small objects found in excavating 
the floors of caves and rock shelters, and make no appearance 
in the parietal art of these ‘ abris.’ This is one of the differ- 
ences alreadv noticed (p. 8~) as existing between parietal 
and mobiliarv art, and another difference is that the movable 
objects do not exhibit the lectiform and other such devices 
so common on the parois. The patterns we are concerned 
with here are purely linear or geometrical devices consisting 
in parallel lines, zigzags, chevrons, diamonds, and the like, 
incised on hones or on horn, or in bosses that stand out from 
the ground that is cut awav about them. These elements are 
arranged in geometrical patterns that are the earliest examples 
ot such things in the world and about which a good deal falls 
to he said. Apart too from the straight line patterns, we have 


^ J' Arithfopologie^ 19C8, p. 
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the Lurious phciiorneiion ui ilie appearance oi ^pmaN, llie 
earliest examples ot this very widespread and constant 
motive. The work is most commonly found on slender 
pointed bones that formed the heads oI litrht javelins or 
assegais, but tor reasons which will atterwards appear, it 
must he passed over in this place. (See p. iS 8 t.) 

I\’. Mention must be made however ot a comparativeh 
very rare but hitthlv interesting torm ot desiun ot a phvilo- 
morphic kind, that is, one that tinures leaver and Hovers. 
Among the immense mass ot animal representations these 
indications of foliage are highly intriouing- and one would 
hardly think them possible did they not actually exist. They 
occur in parietal as well as in mobiliary art, though there art 
a number of examples in which it is doubttul whether a Horal 
motive is really present in what mav atter all be a mere plav 
of lines. No one can doubt for instance that the design in 
Fig. 5“ and Fig. ;.s, really represents a leafy twit;-, and the 
same may be said of the plant with its root in hig. vS, and 
perhaps of Fiit. 58 , but the casesotl-ic. 5^' 3' n and of the 
branch-like forms in Fig. 59, a specimen of parietal art, are 
more doubtful. 

V. That phase of decorative art which consists in the 
conyentionali7dng for a decorative purpose of natural forms is 
one that cannot possibly have come into use before .Vurignacian 
times. It depends of course on the previous existence of 
representations of natural objects as they actually are. The 
modifications of the natural forms for use as ornament must 
necessarily come later. There will be an opportumt\’ in the 
sequel (p. 1 94 f.; for considering this particular form of art. 
which pla\s an interesting though a limited part in the artistii.: 
activities of the period. 

’ Fie. taken the kind ^er^l!-^I«)n the piibl’'he^', Me—rr !\'arJ 

et I' lb, troiTi I'le. in DecliclLitc -s P f L jUc . 
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Fk;. Phi lloniorphic design? on 
bone, from Dechelcttc. 


In real truth this form of art, if the expression may be 
allowed, is the most genuinely artistic of all forms of art, and 
makes a correspondingly limited appeal to the popular taste 
which regards the representatiye side of formatiye art as alone 
of interest. In art of this kind the establishment of relations 
is all in all, and success in it demands a rare insight into 
structure and material and the technical handling of material, 
and supreme boldness in making all the elements brought 
into the work subserye the artistic purpose in view, no matter 
what violence be done to the literal truth of the natural forms 
pressed into the service ol the design. The finest examples 
known of this kind of work are the five-legged Assyrian 
winged bulls of the time of Assur-natsir-pal or Sargon II, 
from whose palace at Khorsabad the magnificent specimens 
in the British Museum were obtained. The intention and 
use, the symbolic meaning, the material and the location, of 
the impossible creature, are clearly realized, and are expressed 
in the highly conventionalized natural forms disposed with 
a masterly sense of style so as all to work together for the effect 
required. If Magdalenian art show any apprehension of the 
principles of this austere super-art this will be one of the most 
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important thmys to notice about it. The subject is taken up 
in Chapter \ iii. 

\T. The Human hgure. The treatment of this motive 
m both the parietal and the mobiliarv art of the time is verv 
slight, and is aesthetically disappointing though from the 
anthropological point ot view presenting points of curious 
interest. In the first place there is the significant fact, of 
which due account will have to be taken later on, that the 
female form is far better treated than the male. Among the 
earliest examples of Aurignacian figure art are sundry studies 
of the female form carved in the round in Mammoth ivorv. 
Anything in this material is presumably earlv in the artistic 
period for the Mammoth belongs to Aurignacian times, and 
as the later palaeolithic period advanced the beast became 
rarer and his place was taken by the Reindeer. When the 
tusk of the creature is recent the material is soft and it lends 
itself readily to the purposes of the carver, but later on it gets 
harder and more refractory, so it is accepted as almost certain 
that these female figures were carved at the earlv date when 
the Mammoth was still a familiar object on the plains of 
Western France. The objects first came to light in the cave 
of Brassempouv, I.andes, in the Iwench Pyrenees district, and 
were published bv pAiouard Piette, who was the ‘ doven ’ of 
the numerous investigators who have since his time been 
devoting themselves to these researches. 1 he most char- 
acteristic is a lumpv figure with temale characteristics, of a 
build that has reminded manv people ot Hottentot women. 
I he tvpe of form is the reverse ot what in these da\ s w e are 
taught to admire as ‘ willowy,’ and presents in exaggerated 
fulness phvsical characteristics that appeal to a taste that is 
not exactly now in fashion. The German adjective ‘ dick,’ 
which was in older davs used with a note ot admiration, 
expressed the idea to a nicetv. '1 his original Brassempouy 
ladv is now* one of several ot the same aspect that have been 
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found since, at the Grimaldi caves near Mentone, at Willen- 
dorf in Lover Austria, Fio. 6o, and elsewhere. It is note- 
worthy however that in Piette’s find at Brassempouy there 
occurred sonte feminine studies ot a quite different character 
bv no means devoid of grace and delicacv. One little head of 
a yirl carved in the Mammoth ivorv is charmingly coquettish 
and wears her hair, one is concerned to see, quite long and 
treated in a fashion that makes it resemble an Egyptian wig. 
The eves and the mouth are not indicated in the carving hut 
were possibly added in colour. All Piette’s rinds in this 
particular kind are put together in a table case in the .'^alle 
Piette of the Aluseum of baint-Germain, and are seen in Fig. 
6 I. Two views ot the small girl’s head trom a cast are given 
in Fiv. bz. Fiv. bi shows other pieces ot the same kind. 

In the parietal art we do not rind representations of the 
female form ot this character and there are tew pictures of 
women on the walls. Gt the male torm there are a large 
number ot representations, all ot a ver\' sketchc' kind, so that 
Aloritz Hoernes has called the male figure a sort of step-child 
in pre-histonc art. On the ca\e walls ir is only drawn in 
outline and never rilled in with colour. I he figures are shown 
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in protile often with the arms stretched out in front, and 
M. Luquet has an ingenious explanation of this. He thinks 
that the artist was influenced bv his habit of drawing animals. 
Ouadrupeds have their limbs set at right angles to the trunk, 
and the designer was so accustomed to this arraneement that 
he instinctively drew the upper limbs of the human fityure in 
the same relative position. Breuil on the other hand at one 
time at any rate thought that the stretched-out arms miyht 
indicate the act of supplication, and a relicdous idea miyht 
be enshrined in the pieces. The figures are in most cases 
certainlv human, as is shown speciallv bv the feet, but the 
pirotile of the faces can hardiv be recognized as anthropo- 
morphic, and it has been suggested that what we see is the 
ntask of some animal with which the man has invested himself. 
1 his would sucro-est the familiar savage rite of the dance in 
animal disyiiises, held to exercise a compellinij' maoical 
influence on the beast thus personated. 'I'he attitude of 
some of fhe fmures suy;c;'ests a dancer’s pose or action, but this 
subiect of macic and the various methods of its exercise must 
be deferred for future consideration. Specimens of these 
sketchv representations are uiven in l-itr. 6y. .A few exhibit 
tails or horns, and there are peculiarities about others that d<'i 
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not lend themcelve'^ ‘ convenahlement ’ to reproduction. The 
rieurcs appear sometimes to be srouped with animals, and this 
introduces new pictorial motives that must be considered 
later on. 

On objects of mobiliary art the male figure enyraved or 
in low relief occurs much more often than the female, but the 
tormer is not nearly so otten represented in the round as is 
the case with the women. A form of art which occupies a 
sort ot middle position between molailiarv art in the shape of 
small studies on pieces of bone or horn a tew inches lontt, and 
the mural designs which are often though bv no means alwavs 
on a fairly large scale, is represented by some figures in relief 
upon stone about eighteen inches high that came to liuht in 
the creat rock shelter of I.aussel in the Dordogne (see Fiv. i jj. 
It IS dithcult to see what purpose they can have served, and 
they may he regarded as independent works, the stone in 
each case not being an object of use but just a panel chosen 
to receive a design. One shows a woman of the corpulent 
build of the female studies in the round holding up in her right 
hand a horn, and another a man shown in profile, though with 
the upper part broken away. It has been suggested that he 
was using a how, hut the employment of this" weapon among 
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the Aurignacians is problematical. The original pieces are 
in the interesting Museum at Les Kvzies, and have been 
often figured. 

1 his male figure from Laussel is one of the most remarkable 
ot all the human representations. It is a male figure treated 
without anv fanciful or mvstical sugitestion, in the spirit, 
Herbert IvLihn suouests, of the slender athletic fittures of 
Hellenic art. It is not at rest but in action though the 
purpose of the outstretched arm is uncertain, and the left leix 
is hroiutht into view in the fashion of mature relief technique. 
The writer just referred to thinks that the pose is a three- 
quarter one, but the absence ot the right arm makes the upper 
part of the torso doubtful. The yirdle is specially note- 
worthv as it is the onlv e.xample of a piece ot clothing known 
in the art. The date is late Auriunacian, and Kuhn sums it 
up as an artistic achievement which without doubt can be 
placed bv the side of Mycenaean or even (Ireek reliefs. The 
damaged condition ot the piece makes any sweeping assertion 
like the above decidedlv riskv, though the upper part, had it 
been preserved, miuht have afforded some warrant tor it. 
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I'HK WIMAL ART OF THE L■A^'E^ 

\TI. It has been estimated that tour-htths ot the representa- 
tion? in the parietal art are ot animals, and this brintjs us to 
the most impsortant and artistically the most intere?tint>' section 
ot this part of our subiect. 

It must be understood that the art with which we have 
here to deal is essentially the same in the two sub-periods 
AuriLutacian and Magdalenian though these are separated by 
the sub-period called after Solutre. Solutre culture we have 
already seen reason to regard as intrusive, and it neither 
carries on the characteristic AuriLtnacian styles of work nor 
prepares the wav tor the Magdalenian. With its fine and 
delicate achievement in the chipped dint industry it makes a 
certain artistic contribution of its own, but a quite different 
one trom that characteristic of the two other sub-periods, and 
these may really he regarded as coalescing again after the 
Solutrian break so that they represent a continuous artistic 
tradition. This has been well put by an Italian scholar in 
the follfAving words ; The glyptic of the Aurignacian 
and Magdalenian periods is one and the same ; the soul of 
it is one, and we cannot accordingly divide it in arbitrary 
fashion into two distinct bodies. This art cannot have been 
produced except by a single pc<_>ple, a race by itself, endowed 
with an exquisite artistic sentiment, a race directed and 
permeated by a system ot spiritual beliefs profoundly rooted 
in its social organism.’ ‘ 

A (juesrion of nomenclature arises here that is worth a 
^ R. IkHui'jIri, in d J wiv, T^yZ':. r. 
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moment’s attention. If the two periods, Aurignacian and 
Matrdalenian, be at anv rate from the aesthetic point of view 
essentially one, a convenient common name is a desideratum, 
but the only term available is the clumsv ‘ Aurignacian- 
iVIay'dalenian.’ To avoid this stumbling-block, the single 
term ‘ Aurignacian ’ is sometimes used for the whole upper 
palaeolithic period to distinuuish this artistic epoch from the 
earlier non-artistic Mousterian, or troni the pierhaps con- 
temporary but certainly in some wavs parallel artistic epoch 
of Southern Spain called ‘ Capsian.’ This has the dis- 
advantaye that ‘ Auriynacian ’ comes to be used in two sense*^, 
a very general one as just indicated, and a stricter one in 
which it applies onlv to the Cro-IMat;non epoch atter the 
Mousterian and before the Solutrian. and distinguishes the 
earlier artistic phenomena such as those discussed at the end 
of Chapter ni from the more developied ones of the La 
Madeleine age. It should be e.xj'lained that in these chapters 
the term Aurignacian is used onlv in the stricter sense and 
generally with the connotation ‘ early.’ 

It will conduce to clearness if there be drawn up at the 
outset a series ot headings each of which embraces some 
point or points of special interest about the animal art, under 
which the treatment of the whole rheme mav conveniently be 
divided. 

(i) The relation between parietal animal art and the same 
art displayed on mobile objects. 

(c) V arious technical processes employed in each kind ot 
art. 

(i;) Nature ot subjects, materials and their uses, super- 
positions ot dcsions, as indicating comparative 
dates. 

(4) Location ot the paintings in relation to other traces 
ot human habitation in the ca\es, and in relation 
to the topography ot the caves. 

(C Placing ot the pictures in relat'on to the specfaroi' : 
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1 he use of indications turnished in' accidents of 
the rock surtaces. 

( 6 ^ The authors ot the drawinf^s and the conditions under 
-which thcv came to be executed : The magical 
theory. 

1 he merits and the linritations of Auriynacian- 
VI agdalenian desiyn ; Study of details : Begin- 
nings ot three-dimensional drawino. 

( 8 ) Adyances towards trroupincr and the natural setting ot 
objects : Artistic composition. 

(i) Parietal and Mobiliary Art have been already en- 
visaged as essentially while not entirely similar in artistic 
character, though the average size of the representations is 
much greater in the former case. \\*e have noted however 
pieces intermediate in size T.aussel) and have seen that the 
designs on these are not decorative but merelv use the stone 
slab as a stele or panel or a patch of living rock on a cave wall. 
Xow in the mobiliary art proper the pieces of bone or horn 
are often used Just in the same wav, and a conspicuous example 
is the Vlammoth drawing already examined, Fig. 3 , while in 
other cases the piece is a weapon or implement of some kind 
and the design woidd normally be an ornament in subordina- 
tion to the whole object of which it is only a part. It is what 
in modern parlance is termed ‘ applied art,’ but the canons 
ot this kind of art as currently understood are only partially 
recognized in the palaeolithic work. I'hat is to s-ay the 
forms c)t nature arc not as a rede conventionalized or artistically 
modified so as to conform to the character or shape of the 
object. J hey are more often Just treated naturalisticallv and 
put in where there happens to be a place for them, with the 
full form it a space ot the right size and shape be available, 
as in the case of the Vlammoth (p. Co), or, if not, with a 
iiortion ot the torm only, the head perhaps standing for the 
whole. 1 he tact that these pieces of bone arc often more or 
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less c\ lindrical makes an elaborate drawine: difficult and en- 
courages a summary treatment. Fig. 65 from the work byl.artet 
and Christy shows a number 
of these, as a rule casually 
disposed, animals or piarts of 
animals on pieces of hone or 
horn some of which are im- 
plements. There are excep- 
tional cases however in which 
other considerations come in, 
and we shall notice these on 
a later page (p. 194 f.). 

Of naturalistic drawings 
on movable objects that are 
not Implements a particularly 

interesting set came to light a few years ago at the place 
called Limeuil, at the point where the Vezcre Hows into 
the Dordogne. A boldly projecting promontory of rock 
here plunges steeply down towards the stream, tig. 66. 
At the summit of it is a pre-historic station of La Madeleine 
date. From this there ran down a gully to the flat ground 
beside the rivers. For some reason not cjuite agreed on by 
the local experts, the archaeological material that had col- 
lected to a considerable depth on the floor of the rock 
shelter was thrown, or slipped, or was washed, down the 
yullv and disposed over the flat river margin below, where 
building operations just before the war led to its existence 
being discovered. Amidst the debris thus brought down 
from the shelter there came to light a great number of 
rouah slabs of stone, irregular in surface and in outline, on 
which animal forms were represented in inciseci lines, and 
these it has been said constituted a species of works ot art the 
like of which had never been seen before. Xo fewer than a 
hundred and thirty-seven of these fragments, mostly ot lime- 
stone but also of other formations, exhibited isitelligible 
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Fi(,, f'f>, ot Limcuil from acrojb tho Dordogne. 


designs, ^vhile a tar greater number showed imperfect outlines, 
sketches, drawings crossing each other in a hopeless tangle, 
or a general medlec of incisions intpossible to read with any 
assurance. The sizes of the stones vary from a tew inches 
to a toot and a half in longest dimension. The incised lines 
vary in depth and decision but are neeer mere scribbles. 
There is intention in them all, and this brings us in yiew of 
a hypothesis suggested by the accomplished inyestigators who 
brought the pieces to light and haye published them with an 
interesting introduction.^ As they point out, at times on 
the same stone may be found a finished and spirited delineation 
with beside it a similar design that seems to betray a prentice 
hand. Fig. 6" is a case in point. The same head occurs on 
both the right and the left side of the drawing, but whereas 
that on the dexter side is a feeble production, the head in the 
opposite corner is drawn with a hold firm line showing 
ma>ter\' ot the torm. In the middle part of the field there 
seem to be some other tentatiye studies of the same head. 
Again on many of the pieces there are corrections of lines 
prcyiously drawn, as in Fig. 6S, aboyc, or '^uccessic-e attempts 

' title, etc , p. 4, ni'tc). 
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to master the drawing of a limb that ::/// «';/come right. Fig. 6t.>. 
and all this led to the idea that we have here the stock-in-trade 
of a sort of artistic academy where the youthful hunter-artist 
might under proper direction learn his business, so that some 
cirawings would be the work of a master hand while others 
were the trial pieces of the apprentice. Such hypotheses 
emanating from well-trained experts are always worth recording, 
though we mav wait for further evidence before we accept 
them without reserve. 

The Limeuil drawings are late Magdalenian and some ot 
them, such as the Browsing Reindeer, Fig. 68, below, and 
Fig. 70, represent about the best work of the kind that is 
extant. Apart however trom their intrinsic qualities, thev 
have an interest for history and tor artistic theory which 
gives them an outstanciing value in connection with the vital 
question ‘ art for art ’ or ‘ art tor magic ’ to which we shall 
have to return. 

(2) Carrying forward a survey of the technical processes 
and materials used in parietal and mobiliarv art both plastic 
and graphic, we shall see as we proceeci on the one side 
specimens of pure sculpture employing stone as well as horn 
and sometimes stalagmite, both in the round and in bold reliet. 
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and also models in clav, and on the other side fairlv advanced 
and modelled polychrome painting, and leading up to this all 

kinds of simpler brush work down 
to the plainest black outline. We 
have seen sculpture in the round 
on a small scale in the women of 
Bra ssempoLiv and Willendorf, and 
will have now to admire it in high 
relief on a monumental scale in 
the tamous carved Horses of Cap 
Blanc. 

Cap Blanc is a rock shelter 
above the river Beune, a tributary 
of the \'ezere, which shows a 
vertical rock face about fifty feet 
long by ten or twelve high with 
the usual hollow underneath that 
was filled up with ancient deposits 
well salted with bones of fossil 
animals and small works of art in the earlv La Madeleine 
style. I he hollow ended at the sinister side in a small 

round rocky chamber with a carefully paved floor, giving 
the impression of a place of resort. When in the course 
of exploration all these deposits had been dug awav, traces of 
human handiwork were seen on the face of the rock at the 
back of the hollow, and turther investigation revealed what is 
in a measure the most wonderful production of palaeolithic 
art, or is only paralleled bv the painted ceiling at Altamira. 

I his is a trieze ot animals, chieHv Horses, nearly life size, 
one Horse being over seven teet long, carved in the rock and 
standing out trom the background as much as ten or twelve 
inches. 1 he tneze, of course much damaged in parts, 
extends to the whole length of the shelter or about fifty feet 
as tar as the rocky chamber, and to secure its proper preserva- 
tion It has now been enclosed in mOi.lern walls of masonrv 


fiL.. ijg. Ibex, with contuM.-d L-io. 







Fk;. "I, Flash-light photugraph of the present arrangement of the setting of 
the Frie7e nt Horses at Cap Blanc. Dordogne, a little retouched. 


which follow its length along the outer edge of a sort of flat 
paved terrace formed in ancient times in front of the shelter^ 
from which the frieze of animals could he flttinglv seen. The 
wall rises till it meets and forms a i unction with the face of 
the projecting rocky roof of the shelter and windows in it 
admit the daylight. A cross wall is built athwart the end 
where another propiertv begins, access to which is denied. 
The flash-light photograph. Fig. "’i, gives a fair idea of the 
whole arrangement. The long window wall is on the dexter 
side, and the cross wall with a small window in it is seen at the 
end. I he frieze ot Horses can iust be discerned at the bottom 
of the photograph on the sinister side, and the rock roof of the 
shelter, which should -how dark but has been illumined by 
the flash, curves over above it to meet the window wall. 

Coming to the details of the frieze of Horses, Fig. -2 shows 
the fore parr ot a Horse over six feet lonu with another about 
five feet lont; in front of if and -o close that there was no room 
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for its tail. Its forelegs are prettv distinct hut the head is 
much damaged. In Fig. “3 is shown a third Horse over 
seven feet long that faces the other wav, that is, not like the 
frieze in general directed towards the round rock\' chamber, 
but in the direction awav from it. This fact mav be taken 
to show in the artist or artists an absence of what mav be 
termed the architectural or tectonic sense, tor the movement 
of the procession ot Horses towards the supposed place ot 
resort mav have had a svmbolic meuning, which the sudden 
change of direction would render nugatorv bv the interruption. 
1 he head of the Horse here is well preserved, but the legs are 
hardlv defined and were in a stratum of inferior stone. We 
note how the rock has been cut back to give the head relief, 
though the muzzle has not been brought out clearlv. There 
were traces of colour on the sculpture when it was hrst freed 
from the earth banked up against it, and this mav have been 
emploved to accentuate details. T he complete description 
of the sculpture given in IJ A'Uhrop'Aogie ^ notices a number 
of other animals, bv no means all Horses, that form part of 
this extraordinary collection of works in pure sculpture. 
Along the hollow the massive and imposing forms still stand 
out boldlv from the background, though time has obliterated 
the finer details that we mav assume were originallv piresent. 
X o advantage i-. taken of accidental prominences in the rock, 
and evervthing is freshlv hewn out in the spirit of the best 
periods of the sculptural art. Henri Breuil does not sa\' too 
much when he claims that in the matter ot proportions and 
the boldness of the deep cutting the work does not l ield in 
nterit to the ( ireek and Roman friezes in high relief on the 
classical monuments. 

It is worthv ot remark in connection with this bold 
handling of stone, that, in the havers of deposit that were 
heaped up under the shelter and hid the Horses nut of sight, 
there were found tools of flint ot surprising size, forming ‘ an 
' IE Dr L.-ilannc and the Ahbe Breu'I, X '-,!. xxii. igi I, p. tS:; t. 
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’.mposing group, quite abnormal, recalling the picks, hammers, 
axes ot modern sculptors in stone,’ ^ and with tools ot the kind 
the tneze must have been wrought. 

I he influence ot the magnificent Cap Blanc sculptures 
may perhaps be discerned in some interesting relief sculpture 
on a small scale which, as lately as iQ2a, M. Pevronv, the 



Fif,, ~4. B(n•ldc^ in relief at I,ef F.vzie^. 


guardian genius of the archae- 
ology of the Wzere, brought 
to light in a Dordogne ‘ gise- 
ment.’ It is in the Aluseum 
at Les Evzdes, and gives with 
much spirit a group ot Bovides 
in various attitudes in pro- 
nounced though low relief. 
See Fig. -4. 

Sculptural technique of 
quite another kind is repre- 
sented bv the remarkable 


discoveries of 191; in the cavern of Tuc d’Audoubert of 
two Bisons modelled in clav, and more recently in 1923 
of animals similarly reproduced in the newlv explored cavern 
of Montespan, near the chateau of the celebrated Marquise 
in the Fdaute (daronne. The two Bisons, a male and a 


female, each measuring in length about two feet, are shown 
in Fig. - 1 ^'•hich is taken from a very careful copy made 
on the spot in the very clav ot the originals, deposits of 
which lie all around. The executant was the well-known 
artist-expert in the mounting of animals, M. I/acomme, 
of the Museum at Toulouse, where the copy is exhibited. 
The creatures it will be seen are full of life and spirit 
and their truth and the decision of their modelling place 
ti-.em artistically on a level with the best work of the period. 
What specially interests us here is the techniciue. Count 
Begovien, on whose estate the cavern lic', and who with his 
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Fit,. 7^. Copy by M. Lacoinmc, in tht- original material, of the cla^' Bi'-on- 
in the I'uc d’Audoubert Cave. Museum at I'oiilouse. 


sons has been its explorer, makes the very acute observation 
that the material is treated as it it were a solid mass, as of stone 
or stalas^mite, out of which the form had to be hewn, and not 
a soft material that can be added in successive layers till the 
form reauired be built up to its full bulk and tinished contours. 
Michelantrelo in one of his letters notices that a sculptor mav 
proceed in either of two ways, bv the progressive reduction of 
a mass, as is the case with the carver in hard material, i.e. in 
his own words ‘ per forza di levare,’ or, alternativelv, by 
successive additions, as in modellincr in clay or wax, which he 
calls ‘ per via di porre,’ ‘ bv the method of putting on.’ 'Lhis 
last is of course the modern method of usinp the clav, which is 
common! v laid on in successive finper-Iike [deces which keep 
the surface rouyh and open till the whole length and breadth 
and thickness of the contemplated object are secured and all 
details fullv emphasized. The Greeks certainly at times 
modelled in the same wav, as the small unfinished head. 


H 
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Fiy. -6, shows, where ir will be seen th^t the 

bandeaux of the hair are each put on single one by one in the 

form of a little roll, hut this 
essetitiallv plastic method laa- 
outside the range ot the palaeo- 
lithic artists’ ambitions. The 
two Bisons arc thin as it carved 
in reliet, and a verv small 
sketch of a Bison in clay found 
near the sroup and now in 
the Vluseum of St-Germain 
is also thin and wantinsr m 
plastic fulness. That it was 
tashioned ‘ per foiva di levare ’ 
is shown by the smooth mark 
made bv a bone spatula that 
took off a strip of clav alontr 
the top. It mav have been 
a preliminary studv for the 
larger works, but it does not 
exhibit anv of the dash and 
freedom with which a modeller 
really in touch with the 
alluring material inicrht have 
knocked up his idea. ‘ Clav,’ 
as the studio saying runs, ' is a yood servant but a bad master,’ 
and the last clause is siynihcant. It must at the same time 
be remembered that the earlv female fiaures in Mammoth 
ivory, though quite on a small scale, are treated thorouahlv 
in the round with proportions nowhere stinted or flattened. 

Before leaving the subiect of the manipulation of clav 
there must ire noticed the remarkable fact that the most 
primitive technique ot all, the tinker mark in the soft material, 
survices to or is revived at quite a late period. In N'iaux,'' 

' I.'Ak:'., rol. xix, UyCf), p. i ;; f., by \IM. Cartailh.ic .ind Brniil. 



Fuj. "fi. Greek He, id shi''.ving model- 
ling technique. 



Fig. "S. Horse in ' noir modele ’ 
techniejue, at Castillo. 
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Fig. A iish drawn with the linger or a tool in the 
soft dav of the floor of a ree'eis in the Cave of Xiauv. 


which is not an earlv cave, there were discovered about 190" 
a number of animal desisans on the clay covered floor ot the 
cavern of the same palaeolithic dates as the wall paintings. 
Thev were dravwi not b\' the actual finger tip but by some 
instrument of about the same form and size ; their pre- 
servation is most extraordinary, and is due to the tact that they 
occur in recesses where there is a low root above them so that 
visitors could not trample over them. I he cavern has alwa\ s 
been open and crowds have visited it through the centuries — 
there are graffiti with dates from the sixteenth century on- 
wards. The clav too is still soft to the touch, and lamps 
placed upon the ground leave their impress, as can be seen 
on the sinister side of Fig. “7. Here, almost in the exact 
centre of the square of the illustration but a little above and 
on the dexter side ot ir, the eve can clearly distinguish the 
figure of a fish a little below a dark patch in the photograph, 
fishes are rare in parietal art as are also Inrds, but there is a 
yood sea-fish in the .'Spanish cave ot l^indal which is on the 
shore, while this at Niaux is a tresh-water trout. 

('{) Apart from the methods of handling them, the 
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materials themselves do not varv much in the case of parietal 
art, for rock and stalagmite are the same vesterdav, todav, 
and for ever, and the process of enttraving on these with 
incised lines is verv simple and verv constant, so that the 
earliest ‘ !Jravures ’ do not differ appreciahlv from late ones 
such as those at Limeuil. In each aye there are boldiv 
indented furrows and slender shallow grooves the direction 
ot which is often verv hard to follow. If the incised line on 
stone come next in order of time to the fintter marks on soft 
clav, it remains in use throutth the artistic period and is 
emploved to reinforce the outlines of some of the most ad- 
vanced I. a Madeleine p^olychrome animals, such as those on 
the Altamira plafond. In the domain of painting, equallv 
constant are the ochres and oxides furnished bv the soil, but 
the technical methods of their emplovment varied greatlv and 
have distinct chronolotrical significance. It is not probable 
that any one scheme of the succession of these methods can 
apply equally to all the painted caves, but the Abbe Breuil 
has described the painting technique in its various stages of 
development as illustrated at Altamira in .bpain, and this mav 
be taken as a standard. In that place, after the finger marks 
and earh' incised lines, there came with the first use of the 
brush plain outlines, and next outlines made broader and 
giving a certain effect of shading by the use of modified tones 
ot the bl.ick or red pigment, for these seem to have been 
employed equally early. I-itr. “8 gives an example of this 
techni(.]ue, called in Ib-ench ‘ noir modele.’ I'he noir modcle 
process may be carried much further into complete chiaroscuro, 
as in the example shown later on in I-iv. loi (p. 149). The 
Abbe has satisfied himself that brushes of various sizes and 
kinds were made and used. Ihirdh' comes an era when the 
incised outlines are perfected and details are finelv expressed 
with as much truth as decision. The aye of advanced polv- 
chromv succeeds. The figure as a whole mav he coloured 
brown or red, details such as horns, eyes, hoofs, being carefullv 
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drawn in in black, while in some cases the incised line is 
used to secure greater accuracy and decision. Red, yellow, 
and black diversify the picture, the last pigment being used 
normally for the outlines. Examples of advanced polychrome 
work, though onlv in red and black, are shown on the Frontis- 
piece. There are however many modifications ol these 
methods of handling the brush. A painted outline mav be 
plain and firm and continuous, like most of the outlines at 
N'iaux, specimens of which may be seen in Fig. S4, but at 
times we see it reinforced bv lateral strokes within it which 
give ^ome idea of shading, or the actual line is replaced bv 
freely drawn curved strokes that can be made distinctly to 
suggest roundnesses such as those of a creature’s body and 
limbs. The best example of this indication of the third 
dimension of space bv lines rather than continuous smudges 
IS the much discussed Woolly Rhinoceros at Font de (Taume. 
A restored view of the creature as he must have appeared in 
life is given in Fig. “9, bv the kindness of Professor CDsborn, 
from one of the representations in the American Museum of 
Natural Histor\'. He shares as will be remembered with the 
Mammoth the distinction that he has come down to us in 
propria persona. At font de Haume this creature is painted 
in red on one wall of an extremely narrow couloir in which the 
cavern comes to an end, and though faint is quite clearly to be 
discerned on a careful scrutiny, and the prc'cnt writer has 
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I-'k,. .^i. U'onlly khinnctros in situ at Font do Gaumo. 


sarished himself of the substantial accuracy of the published 
Breuil dr.uvino- given in }-'it,u ko. The actual location is 
shown in the photosraph, I-'iy. Si, in which the general shape 
of the creature can be made out at the point where the pro- 
longations ot the two arrow> would meet. It is worth while 
for a moment to compare this naive effort of the hunter of the 
old stone aue with one of the finest sketches of a great animal 
in black chalk that the world has to show. Here, in Fiu. S2, 
is one of Rembrandt’s famous drawings of an elephant, and it 
will be seen that in places his point has caressed as it were the 
rounded torm bv the same curved strokes used bv the Font 
de (jaiime artist. At Niaux one of the Bisons in the Salon 
Xoir ha" the roundness of its bociv underneath indicated in 
the same wav with sweeping curc'cs, see Fist. 148 (p. zz 6 '', and 
there is distinct manipulation in the shading uncier the fore- 
part ot the Xiaux Bison shown on the sinister side of the same 
illustration. 

Another modification of the continuous outline of Xiaux 
i" seen verv well marked in the Siianish cave of Covalanas, 
where it is changed for a sequence ot red dots, h'iy. 8 3. Xo 
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Fig. ifi. Drawing in black chalk ot an Flcphant 
by Rembrandt. 


satisfactory explanation of this has been given, tor the 
suggestion that the dots only gave a tentative line which 
might be altered, or if satisfactory might be replaced bv a 
firm continuous stroke, has no evidence for its support and 
no instance of this substitution has been discovered. Fie. 84 
gives some examples of the simple Xiaux technique of the 
continuous black outline. It is a photograph of a portion of 
a wall in this cave, whereon with a little patience and attention 
nearly half a score of animals, chietlv Bisons, can be made nut. 
The Abbe counts up seven Bisons and two Ibexes. To some 
details in the work we shall have to return. 

The comparative dates at which these various techniques 
were used can often be inferred from what mac' be called 
‘ superpositions.’ When we come to deal critically with the 
art of these pieces we shall notice a curious insouciance on the 
part ot the artists as to the placing of their designs. It is onlv 
r.ireh' that we find that anv effort has been made to tyet a 
smooth surface on which to draw or engrave bv rubbing down 
the face of rock selected for the purpose, or, as the French sav, 
by ‘ raclasye.’ At Castillo there is a small surface ot rock 
that has beeii smoothed in this wav and is shown in the photo- 
graph, Eiu. S hy its liohter colour. I'he roughness and 
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Fk.. 84, P^^rtion of a ual! of ihc Cavern of Niaux, uith figures ot 
animaJ-i ourlined in black. 


irregularitv of the sLib^ of coarse calcareous ^tone on which 
manv delicate and precise drawincrs have been executed is 
quite remarkable. In the case of the lovelv Reindeer from 
Limeuil, Fiq. -o, the surface, as shown in the photoyraph, is 
so uneven that a modern draughtsman would never dream of 
drawing upon it, but the actual work i^ not onlv full of ob- 
servation and sensibilit\' but is most daint\' in its handling. 
The animal in the original is about six inches lonp. Xor does 
it seem ever to matter ro the drausahtsman that his chosen 
surface is alreadv m whole or in part occupied. He will draw 
a small animal in the middle ot a larger one and pile a number 
of creatures on the top of each other sometimes in the most 
admired contusion. W hen this has been the case minute 
inspection will generailv show which drawings are the earlier 
which the later, and it thev are in different technii|ues or 
represent obiect^ ot divers cla-^scs a chronoloo\- can be based 
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Fig. Superimposed marks ur 
Man and the Cave Bear at 
Castillo. 


on their relative positions in the strata ot superimposed 
designs. That extraordinarv treasure-house the cave of 
Castillo furnishes a simple though striking example. The 
long curved band in 1-ig. 86 is an earlv piece of human handi- 
work, and over it and cutting across it are seen Ion" claw marks 
of Ursus Spelaeus. Man however came again and drew in 
red the shaded disc above and across the claw marks, filing 
them in places with the red pigment. This little bit of 
figured historv is verv catching. Working in this wav the 
great French investigator has arrived at important chrono- 
logical results in caves to which he has devoted special attention, 
where there mav be half-a-ciozen different kinds of work 
superimposed in this fashion. 

(4) The situations in which the drawings are found in 
the caves cause surprise and have been cariouslv explained. 
1 hese mav be considered in relation (</) to the topographv of 
the cave itself, and (/b to the indications in the caves of human 
occupation. 

(■■4 It has often been noticed that the paintings are not 
near the mouths of the caves but in the maioritv of cases a 
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good wav in where no natural light would be available. In 
fact when one enters a cave one does not begin to look out for 
pictures till one has advanced a fair distance. At Xiaux, the 
drv and accessible part ot which is a mile long, the painted 
Signs only begin when we are five hundred vards from the 
entrance. The cave of Combarelles in the Dordogne is 
about three hundred vards long and consists mainlv in a 
narrow passage, three to six feet wide and high. Beginning 
at a point about a hundred and thirtv yards from the mouth; 
about a hundred vards of this passage are covered with 
paintings on each side, comprisino- a hundred and nine 
figures of animals. At the neighbouring Font de Gaume 
most of the pictures are in a somewhat similar callerv, 
fifty yards Ions, beginning a hundred vards from the 
entrance. 

Much has been made of this fact that the pictures are thus 
kept away from the daylight, and also of the fact that thev are 
often not in main galleries like those iust mentioned but in 
retired recesses at times ditficult of access. This is markedlv 
the case in caves that end as often happens in long narrow 
clefts, for designs are found on the walls when these approach 
so closelv that onlv verv thin archaeologists can squeeze 
between them. One ot the most remarkable of all the siniile 
piaintings is found almost at the verv end of Font de Gaume, 
representing as we have iust seen the Woollv Rhinoceros. 
The cleft is so narrow that it haei to be drawn reflected in a 
mirror tor there was no possibilitv of getting a straight view 
ot it. Theories of the nature and intention of the animal 
paintings based on these facts will be noticed in the sequel, hut 
it must be pointed out that the fact of the absence of paintings 
in the parts of the caves near the entrance does not necessarilv 
p'rovc that there were never anv there, for the deleterious 
inriuence of the atmosphere with chantres of temperature, 
acting in those parts of the caves but not further in, mav 
account for their disappearance. On this question Rrcuil 
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thu> expresses himsell.^ ‘ I'hc presence ot these cvorks ot 
art in such i^cincealed recesses is a tact that in itself is ot a kind 
to make iis reflect upon the true motives tor these straime 
usaL;e^, Init at the same time it should not make us lose sight 
ot the truth that in certain caverns ’ — he enumerates ten ot 
them — ' a portion of the paintings and incised drawings are 
in pr(aximitv to the entrv, in positions where the light ot dac' 
still penetrates, or penetrateci betore later tails of rock tilled 
up the passages.’ It must also be remembered that the most 
important animal representations of all, the frieze ot Horses 
at Cap Blanc, was in an open rock shelter, and had a terrace 
walk arranged so that it could be fullv surveved in the sunlight. 
In Southern and Eastern Spain there are pre-historic parietal 
paintings in the stvle called ‘ Capsian,’ on which a word will 
have to be said, that are in open rock shelters and in the tull 
light of day. 

(/d Questions of a different kind but of equal interest are 
raised when we examine the relations between the paintings 
and the indications in the caves of human habitation. These 
indications are almost alwavs found near the mouth of the 
caverns where the light of dav could penetrate, and consist 
not onlv in the debris of hearths with deposits of charcoal and 
the usual Hint and bone implements, but also in abundant 
remains of bones of animals used for food. A svnopsis of the 
contents ot these palaeolithic larders can in each case be drawn 
up, and it i- a curious tact that the lists thus made out do not 
as a rule correspond to the lists of subjects represented further 
in on the walls. Thus in the earlv cave of Pair-non-Pair near 
Bordeaux the inhabitants evidentlv hunted for food the 
Rhinoceros, the Mammoth, and the Great Elk, but figured 
on the walls there are onlv Goats, Horses, and an Ox. At 
Alarsoulas there were abundant bones of the Reindeer but 
only one doubtful picture of one has been signalized. On 
the other hand there is a marked exception to this rule at 

fo^ir lie Gauf/:e^ ch. \ , p. 
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Altamira, where the indications of the animals at the fovers 
show that these were of the same species that are represented 
in the wall and roof paintings. As illustratinti; this, hicr. S~ 
shows the hoof of a Bison that was found among the debris 
of a hearth at Altamira, and is now in the museum there. It 
is however a fact, the sicnihcance ot which is noticed elsev here 
(p. 165), that the cave was not actuallv inhabited at all at 
the epoch when the famous paintings were beina executed. 
I'here is also at Altamira an exception in that the principal 
mural paintinas, those on the famous plafond, are not at all 
remote, but occur at the further end ot what miaht almost 
be termed an entrance hall. This accessibilitv ot a displav 
so striking that, whenever and by whomsoever seen, it must 
have excited wonder and interest, makes the fact seem extra- 
ordinarv that it was only at the end noticed by accident. 

(5) The placing of the pictures in relation to the spectator 
brings us to one ot the most interesting points in connection 
with the whole of this work. 

It is probabh' well known to all that practicalh’ everv 
animal in this Aurignacian and Magdalenian wall decoration 
is in each instance figured, so to say, ‘ on its own ’ as a single 
thiny out of all relation to its surroundinys. So far is this 
isolation carried that save in the strikingly exceptional case of 
Timeuil (p. 160) there is no indication e\'en of the ground on 
which the creature is standing, and in the case of the best 
known collection of these animals, that on the Altamira 
plafond just mentioned, there are some thirtv large paintinys 
of beasts not yrouped in anv artistic sense but ]iut toyether 
in most irreyular fashion with no indication of earth or air 
about them. A cursorv examination ot these and of other 
iuxtaposed creatures in other caves reveals the remarkable 
fact that not onlv is there no ground for the creatures to stand 
upon, but it there were anv thev would not use it, for the lony 
axis of their bodies has no recoynized direction, but is turned 
an\' wav about, so that the creature mav be all on a slope, or 
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standing on its head or its tail, or even appear upside down 
with all its legs in the air. The tact involves artistic con- 
siderations of some interest. At the hrst blush we derive a very 
high idea of the mastery of the artist over his theme from the 
fact that a creature in these outlandish positions is drawn with 
as firm and accurate a line, and in the same correct proportions, 
as if it were in one of the simple straight-awav poses which 
everv life-class student knows are tar the easiest. It must at 
the same time be noticed, as we shall see, that animals which 
appear upside down are not necessarilv drawn bv the artist 
in such a position. It depends a good deal on where the 
draughtsman has taken his stand. In the second place the 
adoption of these positions has a special significance. It is 
due, certainlv on the Altamira plafond, and also elsewhere, 
though certainly not in every case, to the seizure of some 
accident of the rockv surface that seemed to present a likeness 
to an animal form or to some portion of it. The surface of 
the plafond, though in general extension it is level, swells out 
here and there in flattened bosses of approximatelv circular 
or oval outline. The illustration. Fig. <Ss, which is an original 
photouraph in the Altamira volume worked on to suit the 
present purpose, gives an idea of the plafond before the recent 
installation of the electric light, etc. Its slight elevation above 
the floor of the cave is shown b\' the standinti human hyure, 
and the natural bosses referred to come out verv forciblv in 
the perspective view. 

Three of these have been utilized for the forms of Bisons 
in a curled-up, recumbent position, the head and limbs being 
skilfullv disposed within the limits of the natural projection, 
and the onlv parts that project bevond it and are jiainted on the 
flatter surfaces outside are the horns and the tail. Here it 
is evident that the ‘ intuition ’ of the Bison, as Croce would 
term it, was created in the artist’s mind bv the shape of the 
natural boss, and a welcome insit^ht is afforded into at anv 
rate one of the origins of the (graphic art. Fig. Sp shows one 
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Fit.. Sg. Recumbent Bison at Altamira. 


of these curiouslv disposed recumbent creatures. It will be 
noticed in the setpiel (p. 23c). 

This utilization ot natural accidents of rock or stalagmite 
an outstanding fact that meets one practically everywhere in 
the painted caves, and many ot the illustrations shown for 
some other special purpose present also examples of this 
phenomenon. 1 he Abbe Breuil has selected as the best 
example he knows ’ a Horse ot fair size shown in big. 90 
where the tail and hind legs are a natural stalagmite formation 
while the bod\' and head, so far as can he made out, are cut 
in relief from the rock. Here Nature has been accommodating 
enough to make its stalactite tail ‘ hang down behind,’ like 
those of the Horses that drew Nancy J.ake’s parents in the 
chaise to Drum- l.ane, and the hind ley to be not only of the 
riyht shajw but in the correct tposifion at riyht anyles to the 
door of the cave. It would ha\'C made no difference to the 
artist if Nature’s cfintrihutinn had been set quite awry — the 
creature would have been completed accordiny to the original 
hint at whatever anyle it would ultimately be turned. As 
proot of this, biy. 91 yives a characteristic example from 
Castillo. Here a pillar of stalaymite has on its face a pro- 
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Fir;. c)0. Horse at Font de Ciatimc uitii tail and lin'd legs formed of 
natural >talagniitc. 


iecting boss of elonuated form in a vertical position, and the 
outline of this on the sinister side is something like that of 
the back of a Bison. Below but out of the picture there are 
droppings ot stalactite that suCRCSt the hinder limbs of the 
creature. The upper part ot the boss is treated like the 
Bison’s hump and was painted with a broad band of black 
shading. The head and forelegs were painted on the surface 
outside the boss but can hardlv now be made out and do not 
show in the photograph. 

d his opens up, and seems to provide an answer to, the 
question which everv visitor to the cac'es asks himself. What is 
the reason ot these curious differences in the orieiitation of 
creatures who arc known normallv to walk upon the pround 
and to keep their hacks more or less level with it : I his 
question was discussed in an interesting footnote Iw Count 
Begouen to a paper in the A’cv/m .-luthr'jp'j/'.^^ioar of 1926. 
He has his own theorv that he expresses thus. ‘ In the 
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cavern of Trois Freres the animals on some of the walls are 
drawn in all sorts of directions ; some are in the normal 
position, others tilted to the vertical, and they pass through 
all angles, and even have their legs in the air. On the spot 
one can soon understand these topsv-turvy attitudes. They 
are found alwai's ^ in narrow gullets and twisted allevs, where 
the artist had to take all sorts of positions to make his drawings 
from, h'ing on his back or on his side, or bent at an angle, 
positions it mav be said that in anv case we have to assume in 
order to see the pictures. We then discern that the animal 
which has been drawn has presented itself in a position 
parallel to the linear axis of our two eves, and consequently 
the artist has alwavs drawn with reference to his ideal horizon 
which might be at an angle with the actual floor of the cave 
because of the contorted position which the narrowness of 
the galleries forced him to take.’ 

This explanation may account for manv of the out-of-the- 
wav poses, and the real point to establish in each case is the 
configuration of the surface on which the artist has to work. 
This is bv no means always a vertical surface at right angles 
to the floor, like the wall of an ordinary room. When the 
surface is of this character the general rule will be that the 
animal is drawn in the natural position though never save at 
Limeuil in parietal art with any indication of the ground 
under the creature’s teet. But the paintings are sometimes 
on a roof, and sometimes on a floor, and sometimes on a sloping 
bank where there is standing room at the top as well as below. 
In these cases the position of the operator is not fixed, and 
he can change ;t at will, as a child mav make drawings in chalk 
on the nursery floor, at one time with its face to the fire another 
time to the window or the door. This accounts at once for 
the curious variations in the positions of the animals on the 
Altamira plafond, and would explain similar variations in 
designs executed on floors, as on the floor of the cave at 
’ The '.\(irj ■ dju\ii5 ’ inai’ be qutneJ. 
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Fig. gi. Bison worked on upright Fic. 92, Curiously placed figures 

stalagmite boss at Castillo. in the Grotto of La Mairic 

at Teyjat, Dordogne. 


Niaux, where the fish already shown in Fig. might have 
been drawn from anv position, as is the case with the quad- 
rupeds on the Altamira plafond. 

Drawings might also be executed on a sloping bank the 
top of which could be easily reached, and those animals drawn 
from a position on the top would appear from below to have 
their legs in the air. This was the case in the interesting 
cave at Tevjat, not far from Angouleme, remarkable for the 
hfe-like character of its well-drawn animals, and for the fact 
that, as will be noticed later on. there is among them a certain 
feeling for grouping. In looking through the published 
reproductions of these drawings ^ one sees animals in most 
extraordinary positions, as for instance in Fig. 92. The 
puzzle is however solved at once when the cavern Is actually 
visited and its features understood. Along a considerable 
space of one of the walls there is a sloping bank of stalagmite 
over w'hich circulation is quite free. The thumb-nail sketch, 
tig. 93, show's the configuration of this, and it will be seen at 
once that an artist working above on the top of the bank will 

^ Publi'hed in the Co’riptc' Rendu ot the 14th Jntern.itional Congress of 
Anthropology and pre-historic Archaeology. Geneva, igia. 'Fhe drawings are 
be the .Abbe Breuil. 
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naturally draw an animal in such a position that from below 
it will look upside down. 

These rationalistic explanations of appearances that seem 
at hrst sight inexplicable account for the great majority of 
them but hardlv for all. There remain some that cannot in 
all seeming be so motived. An example occurs in the cave 
of La Mouthe near Les Evzies the drawings in which have 
only as vet been verv partially published. There is in one 
place a fairly smooth surface of vertical wall shown in Tig. 04 ^ 
with several Bisons sketched upon it in incised lines. These 
can be made out prettv well in the photograph anxi are rendered 
more clear in the sketch kindly made bx' the Abbe who has 
lately been at work in the cave, see Fig. 9;. It xvill be noted 
that the small Bison on the extreme dexter side is drawn 
standing on his tail, though there seems no reason material 
or moral for the anomaly. 

There are other examples ot which the same mav be said," 
and there i> no doubt that the hunter-artists through following 


' The dark patch o due to the unfortunate applieatuai oh a coat ohdreina 
oil h>. an earlier explorer. 
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P'lG. 94, Portion ot Cave \\'a]l at I.a Mouthe with incned Bi^oiti. 

the indications ot itatural bosses in the rock had accustomed 
themselves so thoroughlv to deal with out-of-the-wav positions 
that they would adopt them heedlessly or onlv on slight 
crounds. If this be the case we are justified in crediting the 
draughtsmen with an exceptional mastery of the forms with 
which they dealt, so that they could draw them from any view 
equally well. We also are made to realize more clearly the 
extraordinary attraction exercised over them by any natural 
appearance that suggested an animal. This marked trait in 
the hunter psychology is a fundamental fact that we shall see 
reason later on to regard as the starting point in the develop- 
ment of representative art. 

Somewhat different from the abnormal posing is the 
crowding together and the superposition of the various single 
pictures. It is not yrouping in the artistic sense of which 
there is any question here. How far this really shows itself 
in palaeolithic desitrn we must inquire later on, but the 
crowding and piling together are quite distinct from anything 
like ‘ composition ’ in the artistic sense, and it is a puzzle why 
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Fk,. g6, Ml'JIcv r)tALipcrnnp<i>cJ tigures at Te'jat turned 
in every direction. 


the artists who crave so much attention to the single objects 
and their adec^uate delineation troubled themselves so little 
about the after fate of their pictures. This chapter ma\' end 
with an invitation to the reader to consider with attention the 
two illustrations, I’igs. 96 and 9“. Fig. 96 Hives another 
specimen ot the curious arrauHement, or rather disarrange- 
ment, ot the subiects engraved on the bank of stalaymite in 
the cave at leyjat. Turn the illustration whatever wav we 
will some ot the creatures will have their lens in the air, and 
they are superinduced four or five deep. Yet the single 
figures have plenty of character and expression and are well 
individualized. There is nothing formal or hieratic in the 
appearance. Of higher interest is the other illustration, 
Fig. 9~, which gives a portion of a ‘ paroi ’ in the great ‘ TTall of 
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the Bisoiis ’ at Xiaux, and to anv one not practised in ‘ reading 
palaeolithic designs it will probahlv present at first sight only 
a iiimhle of irretrular patches ot htrht and shade. The 
licht patches are stalai^mitic efflorescence and the darkest lines 
designate the members of a group or rather medlev of animals 
amongst which Bisons are in the majoritr- but which includes 
a large Horse and more than one Ibex. In all there are, 
fullv shown or onlv in part, at least seven or eight quadrupeds 
more or less clearlv to be made out, and it is reallv worth the 
trouble to attempt with a reading glass to disentangle the 
puzzle. Half an hour thus spent would probably conduce 
to a sounder knowledge ot the special characteristics ot this 
extraordinary art than a day devoted to reading descriptions 
of the single pieces as they are figured in the numerous and 
excellent archaeological books dealing with the theme. One 
needs to get an idea of the ensemble^ to imbibe in a sense the 
atmosphere of the marvellous place, in order to recognize the 
interest and the complexity of the problems presented bv this 
phase of the culture of the remote past of humanity. X’owhere 
does the c|uestion of the true inwardness of it all strike home 
to us in a more intimate wav than here at Xiaux. When we 
have penetrated for more than half a mile into the bosom of 
the mountain we are enfolded in the arms of a supernatural 
peace, and as E. Cartailhac has phraseci it ‘ the calm is 
absolute. The atmosphere and the walls have the same 
temperature. This is the reason whv, in this balance and 
repose of the forces of nature, the cavern through unnumbered 
centuries has known no change. When we enter it our 
mental impressions are in the highest degree deceptive. 
F.verything seems to date from yesterday, but everything on 
the contrary goes back to the quaternary age.’ ^ 



CHAPTER VI 


AUTHORSHIP AND UOXDI’l'IOXS OF 'FHF AXIMAI. ART OF 
THE CA\’ES: THE MAGICAL 'I'HEORV 

The next heading under the scheme drawn up (p, loi f.) is 
(6) ‘ The authors of the drawings and the conditions under 
which they came to be executed : The magical theory,’ and 
under this heading we shall find that we haxe to deal with 
two main groups of questions, one sociological and economic, 
the other more purely artistic, while several minor queries 
are included under each. 

These are the sociological questions. How was all this 
industrial and artistic work distributed among the different 
sections of the primitive community Who made and 
shaped so deftly and sharpened the Hint implements r Who 
smoothed and pointed the bone heads of the darts, and cut 
figures upon them in relief.^ Whose imagination visualized, 
w'hose hand portrayed on the cave walls, the Mammoths and 
the Reindeer and the Bisons r 1 he economic question is. 
How could all this artistic work be accomplished uncier the 
somewhat rigorous conditions of life at the time The 
artistic questions of most moment are, \\ hat do these early 
works teach us about the nature of artistic operations in 
general, and especially what light do they throw on the two 
recognized popular doctrines, i, that of the Freedom of Art, 
and, 2 , that of what the Greeks called the imitation 

of nature, as the be-all and end-all of the formative arts We 
may begin with the sociological questions which are the easiest 
of all to answer. 

There is no question that all the work with which we are 
really concerned, that is, all the artistic work, was in the hands 
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ot the hunters themselves, for thev onlv possessed the necessary 
knowledge of the creatures portrayed and the necessary skill 
of hand for giving this knowledge outward form. That the 
hunter made his own weapons stands to reason for only he 
would know what was required, and the making, in the case sav 
of St-Acheul or Solutre hints, involved a sense of form and of 
tinish that is really in its own wav artistic, as well as a skill in 
manipulation that is a hunter’s speciality. The case is the 
same as that ot the chamois hunters of the Swiss Oberland. 
In the long winter evenings thev would carve with extra- 
ordinary spirit and delicacy in a tine-grained wood the graceful 
creatures, whose easv abandon in sleep, whose tense pose of 
attention at a distant sound of alarm, whose headlong flight, 
they had learned so well to know. This is all no doubt now 
carried out on trade principles for the benefit of the ubiquitous 
tourist, but it is essentially hunter’s work, a living over again 
of the experiences of the patiently kept ambush, the riskv but 
successful rifle shot. The point needs to be emphasized 
because there still survives the old superstition that while the 
hunt was the part of the men of vigour and daring, it was the 
women or the weaklings who dallied awav their leisure time 
in art. Whistler embodied this view in some sentences in 
his famous Ten O'Clock, in which he draws a fancy picture ot 
the dreamer of the tribe or family who stays at home from the 
hunt and becomes the first artist.^ Even as late as 1889, and 
at the very centre of pre-historic studies, we may judge that 
this was still the orthodox doctrine from what was to be seen 
in the Great Ifxhibition of that year in Paris. In the section 
of pire-historic archaeology, under the direction of Emile 
Cartailhac, there were exhibited modelled groups illustrating 
phases of primitive culture, including one of a Cro-Magnon 
family at the mouth of their cave. Fig. 9S is from a photo- 
graph of it, and we note that the hunter on his return with 
his game finds one of his womenkind and a lad engaged on 
' Tee QentU Ait of Making Enemies, London, 1904, p. 139. 
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artistic cutting and carving.^ This was not the wav in which 
thintjs were ordered in the palaeolithic household. There 
was of course plenty for 
the women and the weak- 
lings to do in the prepara- 
tion of food, and the 
utilization of the skins 
and sinews of the portions 
ot the quarry brought 
home by the hunters after 
the last chase. The re- 
mains of charcoal on the 

hearths that excavation . . --c. 

has laid bare show that . . . 

lire was known and used. ' ■ Tc 

That the skins were em- t'n. g8. The Hunter’^ Return, 

ployed for clothiny in 

upper palaeolithic davs is a matter of inference, first of course 
from the comparative severity of the climate, and then from 
the existence in Alagcialenian deposits of bone needles deftly 
pierced with eves, for none of the cirawings in which the 
human fissure occurs show it as clothed. The children mav 
easih' have been kept out of mischief bv being set to perforate 
the shells and teeth and small stone or bone pendants, so that 
they might be strung tojj^ether on thin catgut and used as 
ornaments, for whatever was the truth about clothing, the 
pn;7/;v, the adornment of the person with these primitive 
jewels, is fully attested. In this the Paris Exhibition models 
are quite in order. 

1 he economic problem is closely connected with the 
question of the Freedom of Art and the two must 
necessarily be discussed together, while the more purely 
artistic question of the extent to which all this representa- 

^ Tho?. \\ ihon. at the Pam hxhihuion of' \\ a>hinu- 

ton. Gov. Printing Office, 1892, p. 
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tive art is purely imitative will receive separate treatment 
later on, in Chapter x. 

When attention was rirst directed to this pre-historic art, 
first on the small objects and later on the cave walls, it impressed 
all observers bv its spontaneity and freedom and bv its copious- 
ness. It has been called a Ivricai art,^ the direct expression 
of the soul in a mood of enjovment careless of all bur the 
passing moment, and as such it was regarded as the best 
illustration possible of that characteristic ot art called its 
Freedom.’ Aesthetic theory as traditionally understood may 
be said to be built on the fundamental principle ot the ‘ Freedom 
ot Art.’ The activities of art are popularly distinguished from 
most ot our evervdav human operations in that, while the 
latter have some intellie-ible motive at their back and serve 
some useful end, the activities ot art are ends in themselves and 
serve no ulterior purpose of a practical kind. Not onlv the 
older writers, but those also who in our own day have adopted 
the modern scientific standpoint, cite the doctrine as estab- 
lished. Professor Grosse of Freiburg in his Beginnings of Art ~ 
remarks that ‘ by an aesthetic or artistic activity we mean one 
. . . which is not entered upon as a means toward an end 
outside itself, but as in itself the end. In this manner it comes 
before us as the direct opposite of practical activity which 
always serves as a means ’ to some end outside itself, and Dr 
Yrjd Him, ot Helsingfors, in his philosophical work The 
(Jrigins of Artf^ in almost the same words enunciates the 
standard doctrine to the effect that ‘ metaphysicians as well as 
psychologists, Hegelians as well as Darwinians, all agree in 
declaring that a work, or performance, which can be proved 
to serve any utilitarian, non-aesthetic object must not be 
considered as a genuine work ot art. True art has its one end 
in itself, and rejects every extraneous purpose : that is the 
doctrine which, with more or less explicitness, has been stated 

' Hoerncj. I t geu ku hte , cXc ^ ■ il'i. 

- Kng. Trans., New York, iSg-, p. 4S. 3 London, 19CO, p. 7. 
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by Kant, Schiller, Spencer, Hennequin, Grosse, Grant Allen, 
and others, and popular opinion agrees in this respect with the 
conclusions ot science.’ 

If this he true of art in general, it should apply to art in 
its early manifestations, for we are acting on the hypothesis 
that under simple conditions the essential nature ot a thing 
should show itself most clearly. But is it true ot art in general 
or of art in these early manifestations we haye been con- 
siciering This question is a most fundamental one tor 
artistic theory, and it has only really been faced in our own 
time since the phenomena of primitive society have been 
observed and discussed. Both Grosse and Yrici Him cite as 
we have seen the old orthodox doctrine, but when they enter 
on the discussion of it they both adopt a critical attitude, and 
the former especially brings forward considerations that seem 
at first sight to make this time-honoured principle nugatory. 
As he aoes on later in his book to review the tacts and the 
conditions of artistic activity in primitive society, he proceeds 
to demonstrate quite clearly about all these early arts — em- 
bracing the graphic design and sculpture we have been 
considering, the decoration of the person and the implement 
in form and colour which is equally palaeolithic, as well as 
the dance on which a word will presently be said — that they 
are not in truth ‘ free,’ in the sense ot being unnecessary and 
serving no practical purpose, but are ot essential value in the 
economy ot primitive man and his societies, and as such are 
really forced upon man as part ot his equipment for the 
necessary struggle with the torces ot nature and with his 
tellows. He first argues priori that this must inevitably 
be the case because these various pertormances, such as 
elaborate personal adornment or highly organized and intricate 
dances, involve an expenditure ot time and energy that would 
be economically suicidal if the activities were devoid of any 
practical bearing on litc. 1 he non-artistic peoples would 
soon make a clean sweep ot the artistic ones if the latter were 
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onlv wasting time in useless thous^h attractive performances. 
This of course provides an answer to our economic c|uestion 
bv showing that the time spent on art is not wasted but 
eft'ectivelv employed. Grosse then yoes on to show in detail 
how these artistic activities are as a matter of fact utilitarian in 
that they have a practical scope. Thev are educative, thev 
are helpful, thev make tor efficiency and for solidarity. The 
«reat savage art ot the dance is immensely educational, first, 
by giving to the individual pertormer increased suppleness and 
strength of limb, and, next, bv training large bodies of men 
to execute continuous and elaborate manoeuvres in absolute 
unison, according to a pre-conceived anci long-practised 
scheme. The moral effect of this regular drill in common 
actions is necessarily very great, trivial as the actions in them- 
selves may be. The whole performance must make power- 
fully for the solidarity of the social aggregate, and bv knitting 
the members ot it in this way together give them a practical 
advantage over looser aggregates the members of which have 
not been trained to act in common. Personal adornment, a 
matter for the individual rather than the community, is in like 
manner of practical advantage in that it enhances the wearer’s 
status alike in his own eyes and in those of his fellows. 
Personal adornment of a showv, costlv, or intentionally im- 
pressive kind, gives him potent aid in courtship and secures 
for him the favour of the most eligible bride. It aids him too 
in council, and most notably in war, where decorative devices 
are employed to exalt the personality of the highly equipped 
champion and to strike terror into his foemen. 

On the one side therefore we have the old orthodox doctrine 
of the ‘ f reedom of Art,’ which means its detachment from all 
ideas ot practical utility, and on the other side the demonstra- 
tion, on the ground ot recent discoveries and observations, 
that the arts in early times do possess a very definite practical 
value. How, we may ask, can these opptrsing points of view 
be reconciled, and what bearing have these considerations on 
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the subject of the Aurignacian art which has been occupying 
our attention ? 

The first view, as we have seen, taken ot cave art was that 
it was essentiallv free and spontaneous, but after a time the- 
pirolonged and careful investigations of which it has been 
made the subject led to an explanation of quite another kind, 
and as a result a theory that brings it under the principle 
enunciated by Grosse, may be fairly said now to hold the fields 
This is the theory that in spite of what appears on the surface' 
we must acknowledge the existence ot an underlying practical 
purpose beneath this showv insouciance of the palaeolithic 
painter and carver. This was the purpose of rendering the 
necessary operations of hunting the quarry more effective by 
a certain mystical influence which the representation was 
supposed to exercise over the creature portrayed. It has just 
been said that this doctrine now holds the field. This is 
generally true for France and England. It is not however 
universally accepted even in France. It was subjected to 
serious qualifications in a paper bv G. H. Tuquet, on ‘ Palaeo- 
lithic Art’ in Re-vue Philoiophique for 1913. and in a sym- 
pathetic review of this in L' Rnthropologie, xxv, i 24 f.. Professor 
Marcellin Boule emphasized the artistic character of the 
drawings and remarked that the magical theory is all very well 
for savants, while artists necessarily look at the matter from 
another point ot view. M. Luquet’s view is expressed more 
fully in his recent book L! Art et la Religion des Hommes 
Fossiles,^ and M. Boule has a note developing his opinion in 
his well-known work Les Horntnes l-ossilesd 

Fmglish scholars generally follow the French, and Air 
Miles Burkitt ^ is a pronounced magicist, while the late Sir 
William Ridgeway was almost fanatical on the same side, not 
disposed to admit any artistic element at all in the cave 

' Pari^, .Masson, iqzt>. 

- Pari', rgar, I'lii;. 'I'rans., F.din., 1923, r. 21:7. 

P’-c-Jinton, C'amhridire, 1921. 
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paintint^s. On the other hand in Germany the contrary view 
is very often maintained. Aloritz Hoernes to the day ot his 
death, in ipi", never believed in the magical theory, though 
Dr Alen^hin, who brought out the third edition of the 
U-r^eSihichte in 1925, aciopts in the main the hrench view. 
Herbert Kiihn, in his book Die Kunst der Vrimitreen} bundles 
magic out ot doors in the most uncompromising fashion, and 
makes the cirawings pure art and nothing else. 

The appearances which seem to supply evidence ot this 
underlying magical purpose vary m their degrees ot cogencv. 
M. Salomon Reinach, who in IQ03 was largely responsible for 
the introduction of the magical theory, made much of the fact 
that the animals portraved are always animals desirable for 
food, and to make them available for the larcier was the object 
of the charm exerciseci by the representations, but to this it 
could at once he answered that it was only such animals that 
the men of the time reallv knew and h,ad an interest in, so that 
it would only be these that thev would care as artists to portray. 
The carnivorous beasts, the Cave Bears, and even the savage 
and well-armed Rhinoceros, were creatures whose company 
was rather avoided than sought and thev would not be so well 
known as the others or so likely to be chosen as models. When 
M. Reinach first brought forward his thesis no other animal 
drawings were known but those of desirable beasts, and the 
thesis possessed a pilausibility which it has lost since pictures 
ot carnivora have come to light in the caves. Indeed the 
wonder is that these hostile and dangerous beasts did have 
their portraits taken as otten as we find to have been the case, 
'there are Cave Lions as we have seen (p, 6“) as well as Cave 
Bears in the pictured palaeolithic Zoo, and the Wolf is not 

' MuTuhcn. rhi- writer i? ,i ' Kuivthutoriker,’ and represents 

ILc-hiViirie \rt a- Privat-di> 7 ent in the Lniverdtv ot Cologne. He i' also the 
editirr rit the recent]'.' toundeel J a 'f'f 'iii, !: Uir p} ahtit'jn\ihe and et aphi^^ he 
A.ve’-','. called tor ehort Ipek^ and mat thereteire be a''^unieei to write with the 
^ 1 1 1 Ion ot the a rchaeologut a^ w el] a:, with the ent hivKUin ot the lover ot heu u tv 
.''oine of In- judgement- on the palaeolithic art will he quoted in the sequel. 
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entirely neglected, for there is a figure with a fine head of him 
in colour at Font de Gaume. This is reproduced in colour on 
the Frontispiece, numbered ii. These delineations are rare 
but they exist and are quite against the consideration M. 
Reinach relied on at the outset. 

Another strong point of the believers in the mayical theory 
is the location ot the drawings in the remote recesses where we 
so often see them disposed to all appearance with deliberate 
purpose of a mystical kinci. Again, it may be uro;ed in reply 
that they are not always in the recesses but are often quite 
freely exposed. I'he plafond at Altamira is not only fully in 
evidence but it is situated quite near the niouth of the cave, 
while at X iaux, this tinte very tar in, one of the transept-like 
corridors at right angles to the main gallery ends in a magni- 
ficent quasi-circular hall with a domical roof that has been 
treated like a Salon Carre of this lordly Louvre-palace of the 
Kings of the underworld, and its names, the ‘ Salle des Bisons,’ 
or ‘ Salon Xoir,’ indicate its abundant decoration with numerous 
Bisons firmly outlined in black. We have seen views taken 
in it in Figs. 84 and 9". Cap Blanc exposed its frieze of 
Horses in an open shelter (p. 106), and La Greze has almost 
the latter character, as it is a very shallow cave. Still, when 
all this is said, the tact remains that an air of concealment and 
secrec\' does affect the caverns, or at anv rate a large nuntber 
of them, and the weight of evidence here is preponderant 
m favour ot the idea of some latent purpose in the work of a 
rnvstical kind. 

W'e have not come vet however to the realh' cogent con- 
sideration that makes for the theory. It is to be found in a 
detail, most conspicuous at Xiaux, but observable here and 
there throughout the cavern-world — the occurrence on the 
Hanks ot the creatures sometimes of open wounds but more 
olten of darts embedded in the fiesh. An excelletit example 
from the Hall ot the Bisons at Xiaux is given in Fig. 99, and 
others almost equally clear in Figs. 84 and q~. I'he darts are 

K. 
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projecting from the flanks, and the barbs which would of course 
be embedded in the flesh are bv an easily understood con- 
vention made visible on the exterior. It has been questioned 
whether the ‘ darts ’ are light javelins (assegais) or arrows. 
The bow makes no appearance in parietal art, save in the 
special ‘ Capsian ’ form of it in Southern Spain on which some 
words will be said later on (p. 2 16), but it has been pointed out 
that the dart which pierces the flank of the lowest Bison in 
Fig. 84, as is the case also with one or two other darts, has a 
look of being feathered at the end. Assegais were however 
as we shall see (p. 188 f.) certainly in familiar use, and by far 
the majoritvof the painted darts have no appearance ot feather- 
intj, so that the bow hvpothesis has little to support it. 

It has been said already that what we see here is really 
decisive in favour of the magical theory in its most general 
form. This is because it introduces an element so alien to the 
general character of this parietal work as a whole that it must 
have been forced upon it bv some external influence. I'his 
statement can onlv be justified when we understand in what 
this general character consists. In the scheme ot Headings 
on (p. loi f.) (■') begins as follows : — ‘ The merits and the 
limitations of Aurignacian-Magdalenian design,’ and it can be 
said with full confidence that its chief merit is the representa- 
tion of life. The figures are not stuft'ed nor made up according 
to patterns, but alive and individual, possessed of character and 
mobilitv, and evince, Breuil has said, un sentiment vraiment 
intense de la vie des animaux.^ ‘ Die palilolithiscne Kunst,’ 
writes Herbert Kiihn," ‘ . . . ist Hingabe an das Ibci- . . . 
Freiheit, Kampf, ist das Leben selbst.’ Its quality is ^fiown 
parth' in the forms of single animals posed in an attitude ot 
lordlv ease that have at times something quite monumental in 

^ Cin-C! f:c'< Can'll /jirpu’} , Y zi. 

- /a.’t- Av Munchcp, lf)22, p. ic. ’ PaliLolithR- art . . , 
^elf-ahandonmcnt to the Prc?<.nt ... it i- trecdoni, it i. -trupnlc — in a word 
it is late itself 
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Fic. ICO, Two Bijons at Font de Gaunie, showing exaggerated proportions. 


their aspect. This is the case with the La Greze Bison ot 
Aurienacian date, Fig. 49, and also with the well-known 
Altamira Bison, Fitr. 24, marked out as the best preserved of 
all the noble animals on the plafond. There may lie between 
them a space of time measured by thousands of years, but the 
spirit of the work is in both cases the same, and as Hugo 
Obermaier has e.xpressed it the purpose is simply ‘ to display 
the beautv of the form at rest,’ a purpose, it may be remarked, 
e.xactlv the same as that of the greatest of the temple statues 
of Greece. If these two creatures be compared it will be seen 
that thev are ditferent in their proportions, the earlier one being 
loncer-lecced and of more active build, while in the Mag- 
dalenian animal the artist emphasized its massiveness and made 
the leys quite short. Bisons however are not all ot the same 
breed, and in the Bison pens at the London Zoo there is one 
of the La Greze tvpe that contrasts with others of the sturdier 
build. In manv ot the multitudinous Bisons in the later caves 
we can see the artist working towards an ideal type which his 
intuition has created for him. I here are one or two examples 
at Font de Gaume where emphasis on the specialities of the 
tvpe at the moment envisaged has been pushed to the verge 
of caricature. This is the case with the Bisons in Fig. 100 
which have undeniable character though there is exaggeration 
in the contour ot the one and in the mass of the other. Fig. lo i 
is a Bison at Altamira of a standard type, that possesses also 
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Fir,. loi. Bison, tullv modelled in 
black and white, as with the 
stump, at .-Vltamira. 


Fig. IC2, Cervide with head turned 
back, on a smooth stone, trom a 
cast at St-Germain. 


much interest trom the technical standpoint as the modelling 
seems to be carried further or at anv rate is better preserved 
than in any other of the studies in chiaroscuro of the caves. 

But life is shown too in movement and in expressive 
gesture, and the artist surrenders something of his effect of 
dignity in order to secure animation and the interest of the 
momentary. He seems inexhaustible in his observation of 
the quick movements motived bv some sudden happening 
that makes the creature lift or turn its head ; of the action of 
the limbs in the walk or the canter ; and even some have 
thought of the breath that would issue at times in a little cloud 
from its nostrils. 1 he action of turning hack the head is one 
that a hunter must often have noticed, and he is rather tond of 
representing it, either as it is shown at I^air-non-Pair, Fig. 4~ 
(p. 8o), an earlv Aurignacian example, or as it appears in the 
later drawing on a smooth bit of stone in Fitr. 102. The 
Abbe, when he published Ld Piisiegii in 1913, see p. 52, knew 
of about a dozen examples ot the gesture. \’erv characteristic 
of the spirit of the work are certain groups of animals that the 
artist had come across in his expeditions, and that he has 
rendered with an evident delight in the varietv of the gestures 
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and movements of the 
startled creatures. One 
of the best of these is a 
group, Fitr. 103, that 
existed ^ in the cave ot 
Covalanas one member 
of which has been al- 
readv seen in Fig. 83. 
It is eiven from the 
Abbe Ereuil’s drawing 
in Ccivernes Canta- 
briques, p. i~. He 
points out the excell- 
ence of the two sinister 
animals especially the 
little one with neck 
stretched out, and of 
course the foremost 
one of Fig. 83 in full 
tlight. It is impossible 
for any one who has a 
feeling for art not to 
recognize in these ani- 
mal drawings the work 
ofgenuine artists whose 
soul is possessed with 
the delight of exter- 
nalizing^ their inner 
vision of the varied and 
expressive creatures on 
which all the interest 
of their life was con- 
centrated. 

' T he r.vt tense has to be Used because through an almost incredible act of 
senseless mischief the whole group, all but the one figure of Fit;- hi, has been 
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It has been sutjgested bv more than one authority that the 
artist must have had the aid of models, and have carried with 
him into the recesses of the caves small studies of the animals 
made previouslv outside, possibly in a sort of artistic academy 
like that which has been conjectured with some plausibility at 
Limeuil (p. 104). The small studies ot animals on smooth 
pebbles or objects of mobiliary art, such as that shown 
Fig. 102, might be brought in here, and in the Altamira 
volume, p. 133 f., the Abbe has noticed various suggestions 
which have been made about the nature and use ot these 
studies. The one really striking fact that seems to furnish 
an indication of such a use as models comes from Altamira and 
Castillo, where have been discovered in the floor deposits flat 
bones such as scapulae whereon are engraved heads of Hinds, 
in a special technique in which the spaces within the outlines 
are largely filled in with shading in fine straight lines by a 
process called by the French ‘ striage,’ while above on the 
walls of both these caves drawings of exactly the same kind 
make their appearance and are obviously of the same date.^ 
The illustration. Fig. 104, is from an article in Revue 
Jrcheologique, 19 1-, by Henri Breuil, and it is copied by 
Catedratico Obermaier “ who savs of it ‘ aquellas obras de arte 
moviliar fueron los pequeiios modelos originales c[ue sirvieron 
de patrones para la ejecucion de los grabados rupestres.’ The 
facts suggest that this mav have been the case but without 
proving it. The work is evidently all of a piece but that either 
phase of it represents direct copying from the other is only 
hypothetical, and one has learnt to regard these modern 
theories as to how old work was done with a good deal of 
suspicion. The modern antiquary, it he has had no experience 

brutally effaced beneath a medley of huge initials, caricatures, and other graffiti, 
produced by a lavish use ot the smoke of lamps or tapers. 'Ehe group was about 
the best thing of its kind in parietal art, and its lo^s i, most deplorable. 

^ Alcalde del Rio, Ptnturas'i Grabad'jS, Santander. 190(1, ‘Altamira 
and ■ Castillo.’ Caeernes Cantahriques, pp. 171 t., 209, 217 t. 

FJ Hombn F nl, p. 2(37. 
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Fig. 1C4, Three Stags' heads, one on a thin bone, the 
others on cave rvalls. From H. Breuil. 


in technique, will almost infallibly assume greater elaboration 
and a more extensive mechanical apparatus than were known 
in old time when methods were more direct and economical. 
A-Ugusto CastelLini ^ thought that the ancients ciisposed of 
materials and methods of which the secret has now been lost — 
a theory which is the last resort of the commentator puzzled 
by ancient technique. The standard English work on Greek 
keraniics " makes out that Athenian potters might pass their 
vases through the kiln as many as three times, though ‘ the 
evidence points to only one firing, after total completion of the 
vase.’ This phrase is quoted trom a valuable little technical 
treatise bv one of the st.iff ot the Aletropolitan Museum of 
Art, U.S.A..,’^ but the authoress herself falls into the same 
sort ot error when she hazards the impossible suggestion that 
the jxitters made drawings beforehand of the contours they 
had in view for their vases, and copied them bv the aid of 
calipers! ‘ The Athenian potter was, as his Greek name implies, 
a ‘ clav man ’ — not a pcncil-and-paper man, nor even a char- 

' Deli' Owtuetici Ann, a, Fircn/v, iHni.p. 20. 

- Walter', Untnm nf Aruient Pnrten, f.undnn, 19CU i, 221. 

■’* Tie C/df'i of Atlenuen Potters, b} (TVeia Ricliter, fatt.D , sec p. loS. 
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coal-and-plastered-wall man, and the beautiful forms which 
we admire now were the creation ot his hands upon the clay, 
each one the direct expression of his innate sense of form and 
his knowledge of his material. So the cave artist would deal 
directly with pigment or graving tool and rock surface without 
anything coming between them. All these roundabout 
technical devices are too artificial and too ‘ modern,’ and we 
cannot accept them for the caves. Practice and study of some 
kind must have come in the wav of the palaeolithic artist, but 
when he had achieved mastery adventitious aids would be cast 
aside, and what the present writer has ventured to call ‘ in- 
spired rule of thumb ’ took control of the work. Equipped 
as he would be with the keen powers of observation and the 
retentive memory which characterize the hunter ancient or 
modern, he had soaked himself in the knowledge of the 
animals till it had become a part of himself, and, as was 
acutely observed by the great psychologist, Wundt, a retired 
position in the darkness of a cavern awav from all the sights 
and sounds of the external world would stimulate the powers 
of recollection and make easier the visualization of the object, 
that could then be thrown rapidlv and with assurance on to 
any surface capable of containing it. Whether that surface 
was rough or even, and whether or not it was already occupied 
by earlier designs, did not seem to trouble him in the least. 
The pictures as we have seen were run one into the other and 
superimposed in the most haphazard fashion, the one object 
of the artist apparently being to get the creature he had 
visualized put down somewhere so as to give it life and 
substance. M e are a little reminded of the wav 1 intoretto 
seized on all the blank wall spaces of the Scuola di San Rocco 
at Venice and filled them with the life that glowed in the 
pageantry of his Saints and Angels. 

Now it the palaeolithic artist was working wholly in this 
spirit and portraying his models absorbed only in giving them 
lite, it would be an artistic impossibility for him even to 
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imayiiie a disabling or mortal wound that would destroy the 
main effect of his work. It makes an obvious difference when 
at the background of the work there is the tact that the chase 
and the slaughter of the creature were a matter of life and 
death to a small community inhabiting the cave. In this case 
the dart or the wound as prophetic of the denouement would 
be a necessar\' detail forced upon the artist bv non-artistic but 
cogent considerations. 

This it must be repeated seems to be a convincing proof 
ot the general truth of what has been termed the ‘ magical 
theorv.’ The weird notion involved in this principle is that 
ot a mvstical connection between a representation in drawing 
or carving and the original, a well-known item of savage 
belief, that we can trace all through human history not only 
amony savages but among the peoples of civilization, through 
classical and mediaeval times, down to our own, for the writer 
was informed onlv the other day of the survival of the belief 
in the mind of an intelligent well-educated native of one of the 
Western Isles of Scotland, The following is from a letter to 
the present writer indited bv a verv widelv travelled ladv fully 
competent to form a judgement on questions of authenticity. 

When staving with friends near , Dorset, we saw an 

old woman who, the vear before, being jealous of a girl in the 
village who had supplanted her own daughter, tried to destrov, 
not the girl herself, hut the fascination practised bv her on the 
young man (her daughter’s lover), bv making an image of 
wax, with a hat on exactly like that the girl was wearing, 
sticking it (the image) lull of pins, and putting It to melt 
slowly on the hearth. Our friends, who knew the whole 
affair, said It was apparentlv successful ’ ! ! 

There is no need however to investigate the historv of this 
belief as an item in the corpus of mystical formulae at which 
medicine-men have been at work all through human historv. 
The view that the hunter artist would have this doctrine 
instilled into him ready-made ab e\trd, from the verv first, and 
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be taught that his work owed its existence and importance 
only to the extent to which it followed the leading thus given, 
is in the nature of things impossible, for the doctrine could not 
exist before there were representations, and the representations 
were accordingly prior to the formulation of the doctrine ; nor 
again is the interposition of the medicine-man with his formula 
at all necessary, for the identification of picture and original 
was probably something immediate and instinctive, inde- 
pendent of any formal doctrine. We may reconstitute the 
probable actual happening by starting with a fact already 
established in a previous chapter (p. f.) — the alertness of 

the men of the Aurignacian stock in discerning in accidental 
appearances a resemblance to the animals on which their 
attention was habitually concentrated. These resemblances 
were evidently striking, and the attraction they exercised is a 
remarkable fact of primitive psychology, but they were in- 
complete, and the sense of something wanting mingled with 
the apprehension of them. When this something wanting 
was supplied the change was electric. To the consciousness 
of the artist it was the creation of the creature itself. The act 
of making the resemblance complete brought the real thing 
into being and located it there, and so, it was unconsciously 
assumed, woulci every complete resemblance natural or 
artificial, the two, the representation and the original, becoming 
in a sense merged into one. 

It is gratifying to the writer to find that the same idea has 
presented itself to M. Luquet, who is a professed psychologist. 

C’est un fait etabli,’ he writes, ‘ de la psvchologie de I’enfant 
et du primitif que la confusion de I’image artificielle avec 
I’objet real correspondant. Si, comme c’est infiniment vrai- 
semblable, le Paleolithique avait une mentalite analogue., 
1 artiste, qui avait fait par exemple une gravure ou une sculpture 
de Cheval, se considerait comme le createur et le maitre, non 
seulement d’un sirnulacre de Cheval, mais d’un Cheval veri- 
table. Te caractere createur de I’art figure est le fondement 
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commun d’abord de son charme desinteresse pour I’artiste, 
ensuite de la crovance a sa vertu masjique.’ ^ 

If this be the truth of primitive psychology, can we not 
understand how, from the very lirst, when this wonderful art 
was first coming into being, the effigy and the original might 
in the way suggested be considered as one ? The earliest 
stashes in the evolution of representative art have been already 
traced (p. ^6 f.) — the casual linger mark, the accidental re- 
semblance, the resemblance worked out, the mental image 
materialized till the original is re-created as a thing of life, and 
now finally the whole process deliberately carried out with full 
intent from beginning to end. The creature was known and 
was remembered first as a thing of life, expressive, mobile, and 
as we cannot help saving, beautiful," and as such it was con- 
stantly called into being during all the centuries or rather 
millenniums of palaeolithic art. Here comes in the importance 
of the comparatively recent discoveries at Limeuil (p. 103 f.), 
tor these show that the life and action and graceful lines 
of the Cervides or the Reindeer were just as fascinating 
to the later Magdalenian artist as they had been to the 
early Aurignacian of perhaps thousands of years before, and 
practical considerations of another kind were just as little 
in evidence. 

A commentary on what is here said may be found in some 
sentences in a recent leader in The Times Titerars Supplement 
where the writer is noticing how the art of satire may be^jin 
in quite inartistic invective, but becomes later on refined and 
reduced to form, and so an art. The art of satire and all other 
arts ‘ properly become arts when their origins come to have 
no importance at all.’ A certain desire, such as that of 
soundly ratlny; a wrongdoer, may ‘ inspire some artists to 

’ L' An et Id Religion des llornmei Fomles, p. i6g. 

- The ot- bcauU ua> certainly being evoked in the mind in the progress 

of chc'e drdA tf)r the artHt ob\ lou'^b took an aesthetic intereist in the graceful 
line' (d hi' models. He h ^peclall^ good at the line of a hor^’ch back. 
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create works of art, but we may be quite certain that the desire 
does not remain after the artist has begun his work of art ; 
it has served its turn and would only be in the wav after the 
actual process of creation has begun, though it mav reappear 
when all is fitiished.’ ^ Here we have, on a difterent theme 
and expressed in a ditferent way, just what might be said about 
the cave artist working in perfect freedom, and without any 
sense at the moment of the religious or magical purpose that 
as a fact was the initial practical motive of his work. The 
motive is present to his mind before the act of artistic creation 
begins, and is realized after the production is complete, but 
the artistic activity itself, while in actual operation, is quite 
free and the motive is for the time in the background. The 
matter cannot now however be put so absolutelv, in view of the 
phenomenon of the darts, which are certainly a proof that the 
initial practical purpose was not entirely ignored durini;: the 
progress of the work. We must recognize the fact that, 
apart from the artist’s delight in the living creature and in the 
exercise of his own newly discovered capacitv for making it 
live anew in his representations, the all-importance of the flesh 
of the animal for food was necessarilv in a measure piresent to 
his mind though perhaps only in the background of it, and 
the dead creature with its sp>ear wounds, cut up and carried 
home to the cave in ioints, was a very relevant fact that could 
not whollv be itjnored. 

We see accordingly that it is quite futile for certain writers 
to pooh-piooh the magical idea altogether as if it could not 
come in at all. We mav read wi th pi easure the eloquent 
vindication of the aesthetic qualities of this parietal art bv 
Herbert Kiihn in his Kitnf/ der Primiliveu^ quoted in our final 
chapter, but his repudiation of all the ‘ other considerations ’ 
apart from what are purely artistic is reallv unscientific. These 
consicierations, in the form of pracfical motives, did exist and 
cannot be ignored. ITe picture would to the artist’s mind 
^ The I'r'U’i, Literary SiirplcniL-nt, |une iqa“. 
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make the original materialize in the torm of potential nutriment 
as well as of beautv. 

It would be interesting to know how soon the picture 
itselt began to give evidence of this intent. The placing of 
the picture in mysterious recesses did not alter the picture 
itself, for we can see that the situation of the work did not 
affect its intrinsic artistic quality. This was however modihed 
when the fatal weapon actually appeared in the representation, 
for a new detail was introduced ot obviouslv great importance. 
This might be expiected to have some effect on the representa- 
tion as a whole, imparting to the stricken creature a look of 
phvsical failure or threatened collapse. It is however a signi- 
ticant fact that though this does occur, it onlv occurs to the 
writer’s knowledge with any approach to certainty in two or 
three examples, one at Niaux and one, perhaps two, at Timeuil. 
In all other cases the dart appears to be a mere appendage, or 
symbol, not a feature in intimate relation to the constitution 
of the object, whereas in other cases where physical weakness 
seems to be shown the dart or wound is absent. 

The two certain examples may be illustrated. Fig. 105 
is the Niaux piece, one of great interest from more than one 
point of yiew. On the dexter side is a small Bison outlined 
in red except at the back where adyantage has been taken of a 
proiection of the rock with the shape of a Bison’s hump and 
croup. This was ot course the starting point of the drawing 
and the cause of the creature’s extraordinary position reared 
up on its tail. On the Hank is a red spot that has been ex- 
plained as an open wound. The most remarkable point is the 
treatment ot the legs, which are not as in other cases of poses 
of this kind thrust out in their normal position in relation to 
the trunk, but crumpled up as if atrophied. This is supposed 
to signify the fhlure of the animal’s strength as a result of the 
wound. This same idea is thought to be carried out by the 
other objects in front of the animal, consisting in groups of 
red dots c-yidently arranged with intention and one would 
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Fif:. ic So-Cdllcd ■ Rebus ' at 
Xiaux. 


Fu;. ic^), Wdunded and tailing 
Reindeer, troni Fimeuil. 


imagine with the object of conveying some idea. The same 
mav be predicated of the Signs further on which have the form 
of clubs (Claviform Signs), and the whole ensemble is presented 
bv MM. Cartailhac and Breuil as what they call a ‘rebus’ 
conveying a meaning iit the language of signs. ‘ Alors,’ thev 
write, ^ ‘ notre panneau devient peut-etre une page lisible ou 
le taureau mourant, les armes qui servent a le tuer, les cercles 
cernant un pioint central, les points en bande seraient comme 
le schema de la chasse, I’expose d’un souvenir ou d’unc 
esperance, I’expression d’un vmu.’ 

The Timeuil example is shown in Mg. 106. A Reindeer 
has upon its hind quarter the unmistakable mark of a dart and 
there is something iit its whole attitude, the hind leo-s drawn 
in, the forelegs a little spread as it to give a broader support, 
the head drooping, that gives a clear impression of imminent 
collapse. Limeuil is just the place where we should anticipate 
the multiplication of details with the mystical sio-niticance 
which can be read into the Niaux darts, and the archaeologists 
who are responsible for the very interestino- account of the 
finds are so impressed with the magical theory that to them 
the whole place and all the work that was carried on there 
seems pervaded with an atmosphere of mysticism, whereas the 
unprejudiced reader derives rather the impression that there 
was nothin”; thought of at I.imeuil but art. .As was notieexi 

' \is. i()cS, p. 
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on earlier payes (pp. 4, 103}, the feeling of life, of variety, of 
expressiveness, is evervwhere, and the whole set of plates in 
the Linieuil book seem instinctivelv to give the medicine-man 
and his formularies the go-by, and to make all that is artistically 
possible out of the subjects under treatment. For one thing, 
the Limeuil artists strike out quite a new line bv introducing 
under the feet of the animals portraved indications of the 
ground on which thev stand — a complete innovation on parietal 
art practice that merits more attention than has yet been paid 
to it. The illustrations of Limeuil engravings in Figs. 107 
to 1 1 2 show in many cases these lines of ground, and also 
yive an idea of the variety and life in the drawings. These 
of course are picked examples, the great majority of the pieces 
being of less merit, and many of them consisting in a maze of 
lines into which it is hard to read anv intelligible meaning. 
There is in many of the pieces a naivete and freshness that 
make us feel that we are looking over the shoulder of the 
artist, or perhaps rather the student, at his work and can see 
where he is in difficulties and how he helps himself out. 
Fig. lo", no. II, shows a fair attempt to sketch a Reindeer as 
far as its hind legs, which are in the same sort of muddle as the 
forelegs of the Ibex in Fig. 69 (p. 106). \o. 12 is more 
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Fir,. leg. Stiidic-r ot Reindet-r 
antkr^, from I.imeuil. 



F'ic.. I re. Head ot Pony, from 
I.inic'iiil. 


successful. The untlers of the Reindeer were ahvavs a trouble 
to the ciraughtsmen ot the caves. Fiy. loS g-ives us a realh' 
fine profile ot a Reindeer’s head with above it a mere jumble of 
lines which just show that they ought to be those of antlers. 
Out of Fig. 109 we may evolve the idea of an ambitious but 
not fully trained worker who had set his heart on mastering 
this problem. He begins b\- delineating the creature on the 
sinister side but is dissatisfied with its horns. He then turns 
his hit of stone to his right through a right angle and sketches 
out a Reindeer’s head on which he proceeds to build up a 
gallant composition ot beam and palmettes, showing however 
onlv one ot the antlers. Still, he was fairlv pleased with him- 
self and thought he would give to the head a corresponding 
bodv, but discovered what he forgot to note at first that there 
was no room for it because the first Reindeer stood too close. 
As a pis dlhr he attached to this head a bodv far too small for 
it, that just came into the space, but had no anatomical relation 
to the head. Fig. iio gives an excellent sketch of the fore- 
parts ot a Pony, great attention being paid to the hair round 
the muz7de and at the eye. Figs. 1 1 i and i i ; speak for them- 
selves. The first, a herd of Deer with a Fawn in the middle, 
reminds us of the beautiful but far earlier group from Coval- 
anas. Fig. loy, and there is the same varietv in the actions and 
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Fic.,. I 1 1, Herd or Deer from Fie. 1 1 2. 'r’.\o gmurf nt Ponies in 

Linieuil. ni'-ivenient troni Limeml. 


gestures. As tor Hg. 112, the two ^ketehes are simply 
delighttul. The lower one seems to show the Ponies running- 
round in a ring, like horses on an old-tashioned threshing- 
floor only far more hyely. Imagine the indignation of the 
austere medicine-man who caught a youthful hrayc taking in 
thiir, ea^v-going fashion a task that should Inyoh’e a gloomy 
ritual and an atmosphere of religious terror ! 

At I.imeuil, where all the work is so late, we should expect 
the Reindeer and Horses to be riddled with darts, while, as 
a fact, out of the sixtv or seventy animals on the plates that 
have complete bodies we notice only one, Xo. already shown 
in 1-ig. 106, that has a real unn-iistakable barbed dart head 
with indication of the shaft, the dozen or so ot other possible 
cases being in some instances more than doubtful. Alagic is 
certainly in these representations not much in evidence. 

The general statistics of the darts mav have a word. 
Apart from Timeuil, we hnd them in special abundance at 
Niaux, also rather late Magdalenian, and the\ figure on about 
half the animals there. Salomon Reinach in his Repertoire de. 
r Art (Ju-’terno.ire only indexes se\en other places where they 
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Fir,. 1 1 WooIF' Rhinoceros from Fig. i i f. F.irly Hor'o at Cartillo, 

Colombiere. .Ain. with D.irt' m its flank. 

are found, and at two of these there are onlv darts bv them- 
selves, not penetrating animals. INlost of these places are 
Magdalenian, such as Chaffaud, see Fig. 23, where both the 
Hinds have darts in them behind the shoulder, but in the cave 
of Fa ColombiHe, Ain, there came to light an engraving of a 
Woolly Rhinoceros on stone with darts sticking in his belly 
where onlv thev could find access. Fig. 113. This mav he 
earlv Magdalenian. There is at anv rate one example of 
assured Aurignacian date, according to Breuil’s chronolog\', 
and this is a Horse lightly sketched in red outlines at Castillo, 
that is earlv though not of the earliest part of the period. 
Fig. 114. Pindal has a doubtful example. In one of Count 
Begouen’s caves there is a drawing of a Horse (unpublished^ 
with about hfteen Claviform Signs superimposed over its bodv. 
The idea here is similar to that underlying the draw ings of the 
darts. On the whole the darts are onlv ot occasional appear- 
ance, and are always noticed as something special wherever 
thev occur. 1 he Castillo example is quite exceptional on 
account of its earlv date. 

An endeavour has now been made to show' how in quite a 
natural wav there imu' have conre about the idea that an 
accurate representation ot a Bison on the wall of a cave was 
a pledge of the appearance of the original, and that a dart 
planted in a vital spot was equally prophetic. It needs hardlv 
to be said that all this was mere make-believe, and that no 
real practical advantage accrued from the supposed alluring 
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'or reallv, in the thoutrht of the time, creative) character ot the 
drawinys, but it mav be answered that the people who made the 
drawinys believed that thev would, throuyh a process that they 
onlv dimlv realized, actuallv produce such a practical result, 
and this would yive the hunter confidence and reallv help him 
to success. I'here is no doubt that we must postulate tor 
the averaye human creature a real accessibilitv to what the 
philosopher calls superstition. The presence, and still more 
the loss, ot a mascot does mean somethiny. John Berry 
Hobbs, the tamous Surrev batsman, explained to an inter- 
viewer that he always adjusted and strapped on his pads in a 
particular order, ^ and even he, the most level-headed ot nten, 
miyht easilv find his inninys spoiled if he remembered when 
he yot to the wicket that he had put on the pads wrony ley 
first ! 

Some mention has been made ot that baleful tiyure the 
‘ medicine-man,’ who some think was a sort of presiding 
yenius in palaeolithic society and an autocrat in the matter ot 
its art. It was at his biddiny, these sav, that the animals were 
painted or engraved on the cave walls, and under his direction 
the darts were planted in their hanks. It was the natural 
disposition ot people of his kind to use the agencies of darkness 
secrecv and the unknown to impresb with awe the simpler 
minds of their fellows, and the caves do undoubtedlv present 
teatures that suyycst the existence and activitv ot the men ot 
mvsterv whose influence in later savage societies is of such 
acknowledged potency. Some antiquaries see in the painted 
caverns, or at any rate in parts ot them, secret shrines tor the 
celebration of mystic rites, amony which the paintiny of 
pictures for the purpose ot the allurement of yame took an 
important place, and there is no question that impressions of 
the kind must be received by an\’ one who with an open mind 
visits the caves and learns from all available sources what is 
to be known about them. Catednitico Obermaier has even 
' Da:!\ y oumah , \\x‘j\i-v ns, ly’y 
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suiiyested ^ that certain ca\es were looked upon ‘ as sanctuaries 
or as the resort of a secret cult,’ and instances La Pasieoa, close 
to Castillo, as a lahr'rinthine cavern parts of which ' suyoest 
involuntarilv the idea that in these hidden recesses secret rites 
were performed.’ " He 'rives the evidence that the cave of 
Altamira had ceased to he a place of human habitation before 
the ureat paintings were executed on the plafond,’^ and 
concludes oenerallv that ‘ las cuevas franco-cantabricas con 
pinturas v yrabados paleoliticos, deben ser consideradas, con 
gran probabilidad, como misteriosos lugares de culto reservados 
acaso solamente para ciertos erupos sociales iniciacios en tales 
secretos.’ Other authorities would hardly go so far, and 
there are appearances which at first sight mav seem to favour 
the extreme view just quoted but are reallv susceptible of a 
simpler interpretation. Consider for example the figures of 
men with masks and sometimes with tails or horns of animals 
or other disguises. These mav be onlv connected with the 
familiar devices of the savage hunter ancient and modern 
designed to conceal his approach to the quarry. This he 
accomplishes by dressing up as much like the animal as he 
can, and though there is no direct palaeolithic evidence ot this 
practice it is reallv to be inferred both from natural likelihood 
and from the evidence of a remarkable Bushman painting in a 
cave near Herschel, where a hunter has dressed himself up as 
an ostrich. An illustration. Fig. 145, will be found further 
on (p. 221). Incidentallv there mav be noticed the possible 
importance ot this practice in the be^inninsas of the repre- 
sentative arts, and this is referred to in the next chapter (p. i 8 2 j. 
Dressing up in this wav is a part of the routine of the hunter’s 
life, and there is nothing mvstical about it. M'hen the 
inutation is carried further and the gestures and movements 
and perhaps the sounds ot the animals are copied we come near 
to the animal dance, a familiar institution in the world ot 

' llo":bic Fou!. .Madrid, uar;. p. t. 

^ I.C., p. 2-3. note. 1 c., p. 
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savayedom. I he primitive dance so far as we know it mav 
be said alwavs to have a religious character, and ve are 
brouyht with it into the circle of influence of the medicine- 
man. This is not however necessar\', for at anv rate at tirst 
the imitation bv the actual person who transforms himselt tor 
the time into the animal is like the imitation bv means of brush 
and graver in parietal art — in both cases there is an act of 
creation, and representation and original are realh' one. 
There is contusion ot thought no doubt but nothina" mc sterious 
or marrical such as would demand the au;encv of the medicine- 
man. Later on ot course he puts in an appearance and 
s^radualh’ turns what was at first direct and simple into an 
elaborate mvstical rite shrouded in darkness and hidden from 
the crowd. 

The above is a necessarv preliminarv to the presentation 
to the reader of the most remarkable single human tiaure in 
parietal art — the famous so-called ‘ Sorcerer ’ of the Cavern 
ot Trois I-reres. This strange bein", whom we shall rind in 
Fia. I I is a man partlv disyuised as a beast, and is bv many 
reaarded as a sort of super-medicine-man, the presiding; aenius 
ot palaeolithic culture and especiallv of parietal art as well 
as of magical rites Q-enerallv, and especiallv of religious and 
animal dances. In what follows it will be seen that notable 
as is his personality there is no need to set him on anv higher 
throne than the one he actuallv occupies, as the presidinir 
trenius ot a special shrine. He was found in the French cave 
on the estate ot Count Begouen called ‘ Trois Freres.’ Here, 
in a remote passage ot a highlv ramified cavern ‘ we arrive,^ 
firstly, at a small alcove to the riu:ht-hand side. On enterinc;- 
we discover an engraving of a lion on the wall to the left. 
Lbiderneath this engraving, resting on a projectiny knob of 
rock, was found a yraving tool or burin ; perhaps the actual 

' 1 he ahov'e U-w .irc tdicn Inun an article .Mr Miles (.. Burhitt 
lit Man. vol. .\xi. 1921, .Vo. icS. .M the tunc of the writer's oun vi>it the ease 
Ct.ts inaccessible owing to the heiirht ot the water. 
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Fk.. I I The ' SorcL-re-r ' of the Give ot 'I'roi< Freref. 

Fmm a drawing hy Hcnn Breuil. 

tool used bv the artist to engrave the lion above. F.ven to an 
old habitue of the caves there is something verv stirring to the 
emotions to find the actual tool left bv the artist under the 
engraving he had just finished. The long lapse of time seems 
to vanish away ; the artist might have been there vesterday. 
But a little further on there are many greater marvels in store 
for us.’ These, to put the matter shortlv, are to be seen in a 
curiously formed rock chamber, six or eight feet wide, with 
smooth walls round the lower part of which is engraved a sort 
of frieze of animals, including with the familiar Bison, Horse 
and Reindeer, the Mammoth, the Rhinoceros and the Lion. 
Higher up, on the end wall of the chamber or alcove, partlv 
painted and partlv engraved, is an extraordinarv figure of a 
man with his head covered with the mask of a stag the horns 
of which branch out above, and with the tail of a horse. That 
the figure is human is quite certain from the carefullv executed 
feet as well as from the hands and other cietails, but it is a man 
disguised as a beast and his appearance opens up a vista of 
speculation which some mav be tempted to follow. 

1 he figure was carefullv drawn bv the Abbe after a hard 
and rather risky climb. From its nature and from the 
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position in which it is placed in obvious dominance over the 
frieze of animals below, it is clear that it i^ in the closest 
relation with these, and it can be reoarded as presiding over 
rites which will exercise an overmastermL;’ intluence ot an 
occult kind on the beasts it is desired to enchant. It mioht 
on the other hand be taken as the haure ot a leader in the 
imitative animal dance that as we have just seen heuins at anv 
rate in a verv natural and non-mvsterious device ot primitive 
venerv. 

A\’e mav take it then as proved that there was in the 
backyrounci, as it were, ot all these naturalistic paintinps and 
carvings a practical or utilitarian purpose. According to the 
old orthodox doctrine ot the ‘ Freedom of Art ’ (p. 140 f.) this 
taint of usefulness should exclude the productions from the 
category ot works ot art, but in view of their pronounced 
aesthetic character, a character which as we see at Limeuil was 
maintained in its pristine freshness for thousands of vears to 
the enci of the tlourishinu period of the stvle, this would be 
absurd, and the onlv conclusion is that some rectitication of 
the old orthodox doctrine is now needed. If this doctrine of 
the Freedom ot Art be not true for these earliest times the 
question is whether it is true at all for art in general or for art 
at any period. Ihis question mav have some consideration 
in the final chapter, where also may be noticed the kindred 
question ot the bearing of the facts of palaeolithic paintinp and 
sculpture on the other popular aesthetic doctrine that the 
essence ot the representative arts is their imitation of nature. 
So far as we have gone, one would sav that the work of the 
artist i-. from the first an act of creation rather than mere 
copying, and upon this more may be said when this book 
comes to its summarv. 
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'I'HL BEGIXXIXGb UE ’EHE ARTb JX GEXhRAE IN ’I'Hl- lAGH'E 
GF DIbCO\'ERJEb E\ 'J’HE CA\ KS AND ROeK bHEJ.TERS 

Ii was laid down at the outset that we should not End art in 
the strict sense a motor but rather a regulative influence. 
It does not at flrst set anvthing in movement nor directlv 
create aiwthing, but comes in at an after stage when actual 
movement and production have already beRun and turns them 
into something artistic. We have now to inquire what forms 
these beginnings take, and what we mean when it is said that 
art ‘ comes in ’ at a later stage. 

In what order the arts make their appearance in primitive 
times we need not inquire too narrowlv, but Personal Adorn- 
ment and the Dance are held bv some to represent the earliest 
artistic activities of man, and the Decoration of Implements 
and other objects is closelv connected with personal adorn- 
ment. We can see how natural it is for this to be the case 
because the primitive implement is just an e.vtension of the 
hand, giviiiR it more ranye and power. It is reallv a part of 
the person. The tormative arts woulci in anv theoretical 
scheme come later, and we must recoRnize that the wondertul 
early development ot these arts in the palaeolithic period 
which we have been studyintr is something quite abnormal, 
and onlv to be observed in the limited area with which we 
have been concerned. The Aurignacians were in this de- 
partment a specially gifted ]reople, but the geographical range 
of Aurignacian art was circumscribed. 

It will save confusion if we take In turn each ot the arts 
just enumerated and notice what we may call its pre-artistic 
statre, that is the staae ot activities and productions in which 

lri;i 
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there is nothino- artistic but which are as it were the raw 
material out of which the particular art is In each ca>e formed. 
In this we need not confine ourselves to phenomena dliistrated 
b\' what we have found in the caves, but must take a wider 
outlook. 

hirst mav be taken the subject of PerbOital Adornment, 
with which there comes naturallv to be connected the Adorn- 
ment of Implements. 

It has been noticed (p. f.) that the use of colouring matter 

in some wav as a coveriny for the human form or parts of it 
is probahlv verv earlv. It is true that Dechelette notes that 
for the Chelles and I.e Moustier periods there is no direct 
evidence of the emplovment of colouriny matters ; he adds 
however, ‘ but we must draw no conclusions from these negative 
indications,’ ^ and the use of red ochre or red haematite in 
connection with earlv Auriynacian burials suggests that the 
emplovment of such pigments was well established. Professor 
Macalister believes that red pigment was purposely applied 
to the hones of the interred and not merelv derived from 
contact with the earth over which red colouring matter had 
been spread, and he sees in this prominence yivcn to red a 
svmholic intention. ‘ Red,’ he writes, ‘ is the colour of liviny 
health ’ ’ and to paint it on the bones of the ciead is prophetic 
of extended or renewed life. If this be the case the use of 
this significant material mav be an earlv instance of expressive 
decoration in colour. 

As regards decoration in form, the emplovment of obiects 
defnitelv hung on or attached to the bodv and intended to 
be displai'cd upon it mav, we have '-een (p. 34), yo back to 
pre-Auriynacian davs. Prom Aurignacian times onwards 
such use is tairp- common and quite well established as to 
date. I he most common objects used for the purpose are 
sliells, and the next are the teeth of animals, and both are 

- Text Korjk, 0)2 1, p 5C2. 


' Ju hc'iiovie Pt ehitt'ji I’lUe, lycS, p. 2C4. 
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found in great abundance pierced with holes obviously for 
suspension. At I.augerie Basse a skeleton ot this epoch was 
adoT-cd with a parure ot sea shells front the INdediterrancan.'^ 
Ihe four skeletons from Cro-Magnon itself had a a^reat 
number ot sea shells strewn about them. At Eriinn in 
Moravia a skeleton of the same earlv Aurignac date had about 
it no fewer than six huncired fragments of fossil shells, with 
many perforated stone disks large and small. At Pfedmost 
in Moravia, in a Solutrian stratum where were found the 
remains of eight or nine hundred Mammoths, there came to 
light the hones of a child that had been adorned with a necklet 
composed of fourteen little oval beads of Mammoth ivorv. 
The most remarkable parure of the teeth of animals is one 
found in the cave of Duruthv, near Sorde (Landes), where 
there were about tiftv canine teeth of bears and of lions that 
had apparently been made up into a necklet and a belt. Almost 
all were perforated for suspension. A remarkable fact was 
that a score of the bears’ teeth had designs engraved upon 
them ■ including in many cases darts. The cast in the 
Museum at Perigueux of the famous Berlin skeleton from 
Combe-Capelle shows that this had round its neck a collar of 
small whelk-shells pierced, fifteen of which were Iviny about 
the head. Fiv. i 2 i gives, from Dechelette, some perforated 
teeth and also perforated sea shells strung together for an 
ornament.’^ 

The classic ground however for these bodih' decorations 
is Mentone, where the Grimaldi caves, which are actually 

’ This tact has an incidental interest as a very early instance of commerce. 
These objects ot tanct must have been passed from hand tn hand over a con- 
siderable stretch of country. A propos ot this, it has been remarked that 
Phoenician commerce beuan also not with traffic in useful Commodities but 
'.\ith the search tor a tinny oi taste and lu.vur;. , the tanious purple die made 
trom shell fish. 

- Dechelette. Juhcol'.gie Pi\'bst',i igcfi, p. izq. 

Copied bv kind permi'sion ot the publishers, trom Dechelette, l.c.. Fiys, 
fic and 8 i . 
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over the trontier in Italv, ex 
Tliese caves., that are not dec 





ihir a lary-e number ot examples, 
p and are more like rock shelter^, 
op>en in the precipitous tace 
ot a rockv promontorv that 
bounds the view a^ one look^ 
alontf the East bav towards 
Italv, Fiu-. I 1 6 . Ouarrving, 
and the construction ot the 
railwav to \Antimiolia, have 
destroved some and altered 
others of the "rottoes the 


situation ot which is shown in 
the map, Fie. i [~. The best 
of the remaining examples 
is the so-called ‘ Grotte du 
Prince’ seen in Fin. iiis. 
The narrow pointed cleft rises 
to a great height but does not 
Fk,. iH), Distant \'icw ot' the Red go in far, and before the caves 
Rocks From Mentone. Were explored it was filled 

Fir„ rr-. Site of the Grimaldi Cave,... like the other hollows in the 

so-called ‘ Red Rocks ’ (in 
local dialect ‘ Haousse-Rousse ’) to half its height of sixtv-flve 
teet with material in layers well furnished with archaeological 
relics. W hen this deposit was removed laver bv laver a consider- 
able number ot skeletons were found at different levels trom 
the earlv Aurignacian upwards. The cave of Earma Grande, 
the one shown to visitors, is in configuration like that of the 
Prince, and it has been carefully excavated in such a wav as to 
picserve in situ some of the skeletons. Ihe nreat differences m 
the levels of these are measures of chronologv. Fiys. i iq and 
ICQ show, the first the upper, the latter the lower levels with 
the plattorms, etc., for visitors, and the bodies in trlass cases. 

1 or our j''ui pose the skeletons are chieflv interesting from 
their presen time so many examples of personal decoration. 
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Fig. 1 1 8. Grottc du Princt. Grimaldi Cavc«. 


Characteristic' of the site is the abundance of minute shells 
of the species Xiismi that seem to have been strung' on nets 
used as headdresses or sewn on to vestments made no doubt 
of skins dressed verv thin. The head of a male skeleton 
from the Cavillon cave here had two hundred of these adhering 
to it and looking as if they had ornamented a net. In the 
so-called ‘ (irotto of the Children ’ two small bodies of cliildren 
a^xed about four and six had about their middles some thousand 
tinv shells that seem to have ornamented a sort of aiiron. 
It mav be noticed in nassiny that these shells that must have 
been attached to some surface are adduced, bv the side of the 
hone needles pierced most detti\ with e\es, as furnishiny a 
proof that yarn'ients of some kind were n'lade and worn bv 
the cave dwellers. These Grimaldi caves have proGluced 
other evidence of personal decoration ot capital importance 
that we shall have to examine later on. 

Not onlv are the actual objects used tor personal decoration 
found in the deposits, but the similitude ot them appears in 
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the incised or modelled representations of human ti^ures 
tliat occur in niobiliarv art. On the tenrale figure tound at 

Willendort in Lower Austria, 
Fie. 6o (p. 96), ‘ a simple 
bracelet, denoted by strokes, 
decorates each forearm.’ ^ A 
famous incised drawing, Fiy. 
122, from Laugerie Basse 
shows what was at first taken 
to be the recumbent form ot 
a woman with a Reindeer 
standing above her. It is 
now however recognized that 
the two fieures have nothing 
to do with each other, and 
that we should regard the 
woman as standing. She has 
^ no clothes on, but there are 

distinct signs of a bracelet on 
the one wrist that is preserved, 
and of a necklet round the 
throat. Furthermore at Grim- 
aldi, and to a lesser extent 
elsewhere, objects ot parure 
have actuallv been found ad- 
hering to parts of skeletons in 
their original positions, owing 
to the adhesive nature of the 
clavey earth in which the 
bodies had been buried. There are two famous skeletons 
in rather doubled-up positions shown in Fig. 12^ that 
are ethnographicallv very important, but interest us at 
the moment because the one on the dexter side wears 
on the lett arm two bracelets, while the man on the 
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Eppt-r part ot Barnia 
Grande Care. 


Fi(,. 1 10. L(iv\er part ot the Cave. 


‘ Mavah yr, Ttwi B'.'.k, p. 4.fS, 
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Fir,. I 2 I , Terth and shell? pierced Fir. 122, The Woman, and the 

tor suspension. Reindeer, from Lauaerie Basse. 

left has rows of the small Xdssi! shells adherincr to his 
■skull. 

If anv reader ot these pages were to ask the reason whv 
these men and women of the cave decked themselves and 
their children with shells and pendant teeth and ivorv heads, 
the answer would be a similar t]uestion, Whv do our sisters 
and wives and daughters wear sinartlv trimmed frocks, and 
hang trinkets or jewels round the neck or at the wrist It 
is a marked peculiarity ot the art of personal adornment that 
the motive of it has remained e.vactlv the same throughout 
the ages. The motive tor which pictures were painted on 
the walls of the caves mav be quite a different motive from 
that which influences the painter of exhibition pictures of 
todav, hut the displav on the person of objects that for one 
reason or another attract the admiring attention of one’s 
fellows has behind it a motive that is the same \ esterda\ , 
todav, and tomorrow. This motive is an increased con- 
sciousness of personality, a sense of distinction in being singled 
out from the mass through the possession and the ilisplac- of 
something out ot the common run of things. If this some- 
thing has the effect of exalting the personalitv it gives a 
pleasurable sense of pride, and this will be the case esoeciallv 
whenever the objects, whatever thev mav he, answer to the 
description of trophies. Herbert Spencer suggested that th.e 
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Fit,, t’ :;, '1 uo Negroid .Skeleton;, Fit;, 124, 'I'hrce Skeleton? at Barnui 
t'rom Grimaldi Cave?, near Grande. The De.xter i.me \M)re 

Mentone. From Dr \'erneau. the Necklet. From Dr \'erneau. 


tirst torm ot personal adornment mio-hr be the trophv, and 
Hoernes is by no means opposed to this/ though he eives 
value to other sutiRCstions that are too numerous to mention 
here. Tn the hunter life a trophv of the chase, consistincf 
perhaps in the scalp or the teeth or claws of a slain beast, or 
even a smear ot his blood upon chest or forehead, is a verv 
natural thine to be e.xhibited bv the returnine brave, and at 
once wins tor him the regard of his fellows. Breuil makes 
the sueecstion that the hunter miyht have drawn on weapons 
or implements animals’ heads or claws to perpetuate the 
simihtiidc ot such trophies ot the chase," and we mav remember 
that Herakles in the Kast Pediment from Aeyina wears as 
headpiece the scalp ot the slain Xemean lion. It is iust the 
same in our own more prosaic davs. In the shires the first 

' Gwos O', ,'Fv, etc., p. 2C i. - Jl;a”!i,a. p. r :;2. 
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ladv in at the death of the fox has, or used to have, the brush 
handed to her as a trophv and carried it home tucked under 
the strap of her side-saddle. Punch ^ had not long ago a 
picture of a voung lady fainting on a Scottish moor because 
the keeper had ‘ blooded ’ her bv a dab on the cheek as a 
trophv of her success in killing her first stag. If the pendant 
teeth of bears and lions just noticed as worn bv a palaeolithic 
skeleton were a trophv of the actual chase, the sea shells from 
the Mediterranean, which adorned a skeleton in an inland 
cave of Western France, would be objects of value of another 
kind, peaceful trophies of commerce, rare, exotic, and corre- 
spondinglv prized, and mav be compared with the jewels of 
worth with which a modern lady of the Court bedecks herself. 
In every case ancient or modern personal adornment of the 
kind confers distinction, and is not onlv the cause of a reflex 
emotion of pleasure in the consciousness of the recipient of 
the honouring regard, but as we have alreadv had occasion to 
notice was in old days of a positive practical advantage in that 
It gave to the individual attractiveness in courtship, weight and 
dignitv in the councils of the tribe, and a formidable aspect in war. 

It mav be repeated — the important point is the pleasure 
caused bv the enhancement of the sense of pcrsonalitv. It 
may be a purelv individual affair like the displav of a trophv, 
and the modern parallel to this may be, what one mentions 
with all respect and honour, the warrior’s militarv cross or 
medal. Or it mav be an outward sign of membership of a 
particular bodv or communitv, and the wearing in modern 
life of an official dress or uniform or of club colours is the 
same thing as having in primitive time the tribal totem 
tattooed upon one’s breast. I.astlv, as an extreme example 
of this continuity between old and new, we mav take the 
fash ionable lady’s diamonds. There is nothing aesthetic 
about a diamond cut into facets. Apart from the accidental 
fact of its being of extra size and so verv valuable it makes its 

' Augu>t an. 192^. 
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sole appeal bv its glitter, and this is not aesthetic at all, for 
this appeals to the animals, who are now recognized as devoid 
ot that sort of aesthetic appreciation which we show when we 
delight in the colours of a rubv or a sapphire. These flashing 
diamonds upon the real or camouflaged fine ladies of our 
sophisticated modern society are reallv reclaiminij; our old 
traditional kinship first with the savage, for Grosse has noted 
that there is hardlv anv quality which contributes so much 
to the decorative etfect ot an object in the eves of primitive 
men as brightness,^ and then with the animals, for animals 
are notoriously attracted bv glitter. 

But without searching tor other illustrations we mav take 
the main principle as established that personal adornment 
has the effect ot sinsling out the wearer of it from the mass of 
the people who stand around, and giving a certain conscious- 
ness of being somebody special. This means some form or 
other of personal distinction, and the result on the mind is 
a pleasurable sense ot pride, quite apart from the practical 
idvantages which personal distinction secures. 

A useful illustration or hint mav in a matter of this kind 
otten be supplied by the modern novelist, whose business it is 
to make his characters do or sav reallv characteristic things. 
Here is a sentence or two that comes in just to the point : — 
‘ As they came out ot the shop, Bettv, holding her hand in 
such a position that the sunlight, falling on the jewel at the 
right angle, brought out its almost dazzling beautv, said in a 
hushed voice, “ It ’s the loveliest ring I ever saw. It makes me 
feel Quite different te he zvearin^it — .'.kind ef queer uplifted fee/innd' 
Then it ought to do vou good,” said Bobby.’ - 

The Decoration of the Implement is motived bv the same 

’ Bc^’.nri'ng^ ot . 4 rt, p. lov 

- The Huricd Ruhie^, bv Kdgar lep-i.ii, London, pnkins 192;. p. 298. 
Thar animah nia^ Lv) and c\pre^^ the ^ame sense oh a ’ heightened bodilv 
eni’.'siousnesT when po^5es^ed ot some shour pendant object is Town bv 
W. Kohler. The 'Me’italit\ of Ages ^ London, 192;. r. 97. 
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sort of feeling as prompts the individual to exalt his own 
personality bv dispkwing some mark of distinction. The 
implement is his own and this in itself tjives a hitrh value to 
it in days when such things were relativelv few and as a 
consequence prized. The feeling grew to affection when it 
haci served him long and well and to gratitude when it had 
won its master fame and often saved his life. It came to be 
his alter ego, hone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, and would 
win to a personalitv ot its own. How magnihcentlv Shake- 
speare expresses this personalitv throutrh the mouth of Othello 
who comes forward with a sword in his hand at the crisis of 
his fate— 

■ I ha\-e another weapon in this chamber ; 

It is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook's temper. 

better neeer did itself sustain 

Upon a soldier's thigh.' 

Now the retrard of the owner for the prized possession which 
has exalted his own importance expresses itself first in his 
care for its configuration and finish as bearing on its usefulness, 
and next for its aspect which is to be primarilv expressive of 
its purpose and function, and as a secondarv purpose is to 
give it an aspect pleasing to the eve through the regularitv 
and purposeful appearance of the marks of fabrication. The 
relation of owner to possession and the character and function 
of the artifact mav be further expressed bv ornament. 
Ornament enhances the apparent value of it and also its 
owner’s regard for it, and mav be so chosen as to explain and 
emphasize the nature of the object while it at the same time 
interprets and calls attention to its form and structure. Here 
also, as was the case with the finger marks in the clav, an 
accidental appearance due to some technical exigenc\' mav be 
taken as a hint and worked out into an ornamental motive. 

Let us take now the Dance and Music. These are in 
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their oritjin closelv associated, and they begin in movements 
and utterances innocent of anv artistic pretensions. To avoid 
nrolivitv, we mav take three obvious origins tor the dance and 
ignore others that might be suggested. It may have a purely 
phvsical origin as when an overplus of bodily vigour demands 
relief in the actions ot running, jumpiing, or capering about, 
possible with the accompaniment ot shouts and cries. This 
is a pihenomenon common among sundrv animals as it has 
been common among men in all ages, but, as Yrjo Him has 
remarked, ‘ it is impossible to see anything artistic in the 
spectacle of a man leaping or shouting for iov.’ ^ The other 
two origins are not physical but of a kind that may be called 
ceremonial. There has been noticed already (p. 165^) the 
performance tamiliar among men in the hunting stage m 
which the appearance and movements of the animals of the 
chase are imitated bv disguises and mimicrv. Such imitation 
certainly leads on to the more formal and mystical animal 
dances ot which we have manv travellers’ accounts. Cere- 
monial dances mav also begin in the gestures 

■ ( )t wown paces and of waving hands ' 

that are designed to exercise some magical influence on 
unseen powers, and that may naturally be accompanied bv 
cries or chants of mystical intent. 

f or the sake of simplicity we may take the dance as 
beginning in gesture or the free plav of the limbs. It is well 
known that the dance is among savage peoples of today the 
principal form ot art, its only competitor being the art of 
personal adornment. As Grosse remarks, it is ‘ the most 
immediate, the most perfect, and most efficient expression of 
the primitive aesthetic feeling.’ “ We mav at the same time 
■^ay r)f it, what was noticed in the case of personal adornment, 
that certain elemental features underlie it that are the same 
for all time. It is not only an eflective expression of primitive 

■/■'V of Art. Lend., p. S7. liepnn:n’.:~ ot An. p, zc". 
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feeling but ot emotions that await to be stirred in the nature 
ol every normal being of times old and new. Here the 
modern novelist will again help us with an illustration. In 
Mr John Buchan’s well-known extravag^anza, John '\Licnah, 
here is how the youthful heroine reacts to an emotional 
stimulus, p. 109, ‘ The cart descended with manv jolts to 
the neighbourhood of the Stag — Janet dancing in front of it 
like an Israelitish priest before the Ark of the Covenant ’ ; 
p. I 1 9, ‘Colonel Raden and his daughters stood w'atching 
the departing archaeologist, and as his car vanished among 
the beeches Janet seized her sister and w'hirled her into a 
dance. “ Such a dav,” she cried, when the indignant Agatha 
had escaped and was platting her disordered hair.’ Nor is 
any special cause needed to produce the movements that are 
the raw material of the dance, because these may have an 
origin to all appearance purely physiological, for, p. 80, ‘ her ’ 
(Janet’s) ‘ morning walk was wont to be a scamper, a thing 
of hop^s, skips, and Jumps, rather than a sedate progress ; but 
on this occasion, though two dogs aiwi the whole earth invited 
to hilarity, she walked slowlv and thoughtfully.’ 

The activities ot the arts of form have hulked largely 
among the p^henomena which, as facts, we have already had 
betore us, and we have seen in the caves one wav at anv rate 
in which under certain special conditions Sculpture and 
Painting may have their first beginnings. No one can 
however pursue the study ot artistic origins without soon 
coming to see that not only do the different arts spiring up 
from divers roots and develop in various fashions but that 
each single art mav have more than one pmssible origin. 

In the case ot Painting and Sculpiture there is a distinct 
motor influence, more powerful than anv other, in the instinct 
of imitation w hich man shares with the beasts. M. Marcellin 
Boule, when repudiating the idea that magic can explain the 
first inception of the formative arts, savs that ‘ true palaeolithic 
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art ... to beyin with, ib realistic only. hi its real . . . 
beyinninys art ’ (real formative art) ‘ is only a special mani- 
festation of the yeneral spirit of imitation, already hiyhly 
developed in the apes.’ ' W'e all know that most or all of 
these and also the vouny of the human species take obvious 
pleasure in the practice of acts ot imitation, and modern 
psvcholoyists, in the disayreeable terminoloyv some of them 
affect, talk of the ‘ herd instinct ’ anci compare men m societies 
to a tiock of sheep' or a pack of wiki doys that follow each 
other unquestioniny, so that Karl Groos, in his notable book 
The Plt’.y of notes that in man ‘ the imitative impulse 

is an inborn faculty resembling instinct.’ The pleasantness 
of imitation is noticed as a philosophical truth by Aristotle, 
who in the Rhetoru refers to the deliyht caused bv a piece 
of yood imitation, noting that the thing copied neeci not in 
itself he interesting, but when we compare the copy with the 
oriyinal and discern the one in the other, the ciiscoverv of the 
likeness is hiyhK’ pleasiny. \\’hile primitive man is still in 
the hunter staye one form of imitation is distinctly forced 
upon him, and this is the act of camouflayiny himself as an 
animal in order to aj^proach another of the species without 
yiviny an alarm, a process we have already noticed (p. 165 f.) 
as at least hinted at in some palaeolithic paintings and tellinylv 
portrayed in the Bushman’s ostrich nicture. Professor Breuil 
has suyycsted that the arts of modelling and painting mav have 
had their lieyinniny — not their onlv beginning, hut one of 
the sources from which thev drew their origin — in the use of 
a little clav and a little colouring matter to fill up here and there 
and make more complete the concealment of the person in 
the enveloping skin. This would familiarize those concerned 
with the plastic qualities of clay and with the use of pigment 
for purposes of imitation. Such imitation would have of 
course a practical anci not an aesthetic intent'on. 

' UfV.'. l-n^j 'rr.in-., I'.Jin., ig’n p. 2m. note. 
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Another of the possible origins for the graphic art in a 
utilitarian act is the toliowiny. A well-equipped ethnologist 
and explorer, Carl von den Steinen,’- believes that the drawing 
made to convev information is reallv the oldest tornr of the 
representative arts. In his account of the hunter tribes in 
the heart of South America he notes how a native who wishes 
to convev to another the idea of a particular animal imitates 
with his voice the creature’s characteristic sounds and with 
his bodv its movements, and will also draw in the air with 
his finger distinctive details such as ears, horns, etc. When- 
ever this procedure does not produce its effect, he will make a 
drawing with a stick upon the earth or in the sand. The 
author considers that this informative drawing is older than 
other kinds of drawing of an ornamental kind, and he adds 
what is for our present purpose a remark of the utmost 
significance, to the effect that- ‘ the pleasure which the imitative 
display brings with it, a pleasure that is the basis of all later 
development, is beneticiallv active to a certain extent from 
the verv beginning, for the bodilv gestures are the more livelv 
in proportion as the obiect which is being visualized in the 
native’s mind excites his interest.’ ^’on den Steinen’s 
remark is quite unconnected with anv aesthetic theorv, and 
merelv implies that interest in the animal thought of makes 
the imitative gesture more intense and expressive, and will 
aho make the subsequent drawing more lifelike because of 
the pleasure felt in delineating it. It contains however tor 
the purpose we have in view some pregnant suggestions. 

I he acts eiescribed have a purelv utilitarian object, but in the 
performance of them an element of interest and of pleasure 
conies to be involved, and this reacts upon the agent who has 
got more from the performance than the prosaic satisfaction 
at having made his meaning clear to his companion. He feels 
the pleasure of which Aristotle spoke, and this pleasure is 

^ I'ntei Jen Saiiaz-'Jketn '/.enttuz-Brj^iHen^, Berlin. iSi)4. Kap. x. 
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accompanied with an inner sense ot pnde in his own achieve- 
ment as a creator. 

Takinc: ihe desire for food as indicating another motor 
force for the production of the cave drawings, we have at the 
basis of them a purelv utilitarian purpose, but the tact that the 
production involves an act of creation, and that creation, by 
the pleasure its accomplishment brinas with it, stimulates the 
self-consciousness, and makes the pertormer a briahter and 
a hapipier beina, is a consequence of considerable moment. 

The various motives or rather motor forces which we have 
now seen in operation in the initial stages of artistic activities 
are in themselves in no wav artistic. Thev mav be merely 
phvsical or spring from some instinct such as that of imitation, 
or mav be connected with some practical end like the procuring 
of edible beasts for food, or some social act such as the desire 
to convey intormation, though the directlv resultant activities 
are not activities of art. But personal adornment and decora- 
tion, the dance, sculpture and painting, are all arts, and as 
arts have throughout historv exercised a potent influence in 
human society. They are activities which give pleasure often 
of an intense kind both to the agent and to those who witness 
the result, and make an appeal to some of the highest elements 
in human nature. How and when did these activities 
assume the artistic character which has alwavs, save at the 
verv first, belonged to them ? 

What comes in is a controllinci and regulative influence, 
not one that itselt directlv urges or inspires. The impuilses 
we have jusr noticed, impulses to imitate, to express bv gesture, 
to throw oft' an overplus ot energv, to show that one possesses 
something of value or of the nature of a trophv, lead in each 
case to appropriate acts, and for the reason that thev are found 
to give pleasure these acts are repeated. In the course of the 
repetitions there comes in this new regulative element that 
turns these appropriate acts into manifestations of art. Tet 
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us see what hapj-iens in the case ot the activities which have 
been hrietiv described in the last paues. 

Personal adornment mav be taken hrst. 

In the trophv torm ot personal adornment somethin^ 
lielonving to the prev mav at hrst be simph' earned or waved 
about, but at home in the cave the women and elder children 
would be set to perforate the teeth and boar tusks, and to 
string them on a cord made of pre-historic catgut, when thev 
could be worn round the neck or arm or below the knee as a 
permanent si^n of triumph won. 

We are taced now bv a fact that is of the utmost impiortance 
for earlv human culture. The women mav at the outset 
string together the teeth anci tusks just anvhow as thev 
happen to come, hut the hunter will not wear them long or 
even perhaps wear them at all like this. He will, he must, 
have them arranged in a certain order, according to their 
shapes and sizes, with perhaps a big boar’s tusk as a centre, 
and the largest of the other objects nearest on each side, those 
a little smaller coming next, and so on, or perhaps a small one 
or an object of a different kind introduced in between the 
larger ones. That this is not imaginarv is sufRcientlv psroved 
bv Fig. I ; ^ which represents a portion of a necklet that was 
found in the Grimaldi cave called Barma Grande, and is 
certainlv of palaeolithic, though of late palaeolithic, ciate. 
The explorer of this particular stratum ot the cave deposits. 
Dr Terneau, the present head of the anthropological laboratorv 
attached to the Museum of Natural Historr', Paris, describing 
the vouthful male skeleton, the dexter one of the three shown 
in Fig. I C4, writes, 1 ‘ in freeing the skeleton ... 1 remarked 
that it had been accompanied bv numerous articles ot parure. 
I noted carefullv the position which each of them occupied, 
and I was able to give a distinct account of the way in which 
thev were disposeci. The skull was covered with vertebrae 
of tish and pertorated Nassa shells, and on the torehead were 
' Gyr, tit’s lie Gf.’ttjlih, Monaco, men, 11, I jm'. i. p. 34. 
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several pendants ot hemispherical form. In certain parts 
there was a deposit of clav which in combination with the 
laver of red haematite in which the bodv was laid had formed 
a sort of mantle over the objects so as to retain them in their 
primitive positions. It is due to that circumstance that I 
was able to ascertain the arrangement of a prettv (joli) necklet 
composed of fish vertebrae, of Xassa shells, and of perforated 
canine teeth of deer.’ The description which follows is 
rendered unnecessary by the illustration, and the reader will 
note that, homelv as are the objects thus disposed, the orderina 
of the necklet is well thought out. There are three elements 
of diderent sizes and shapes, the largest are teeth of deer, the 
next sea shells, and the smallest are the vertebrae of fish of the 
salmon tribe. The combination of one larye, three middle 
sized, and four small units makes up a single group, and this 
is rejieated regularly aLutin and avain. The piece is thorouyhlv 
artistic and could not be better of its kind. 

I his assurance bv a scientific explorer that the drran^^cmt'nt 
of the objects coiujinsinL; the necklet as well as the objects 
themselves could be vouched for as original, is of special 
importance because it is so exceptional. The modern jeweller 
would view the piece with complete indifference because the 
elements that make it up are not diamonds and sapphires, but 
to Us, from the present point of view, the whole interest of the 
thinu resides in the arrangement, for it is in this that the art 
comcs in. I he .irr.inttement means the estabiishntent of 
those relations amonp objects that makes it competent for 
them to produce an aesthetic effect, and what we should like 
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to know is when this establishment of relations, this ‘ pattern 
makiny ' to use a popular expression, first shows itself. The 
Cirinialdi necklet is late palaeolithic and is obviously a rather 
advanced example of this pattern makintr. It is prettv clear 
that this must have been preceded by numberless simpler 
examples of the same form of art. Manv such simpler 
examples are hpured in the numerous books dealing with the 
palaeolithic period, and in foreign museums. Pans, St- 
Ciermain, Toulouse, Perigueux, etc., there are exhibits showing 
skeletons or portions of them with these adornments upon 
them, but we are never assured that the shells or teeth or other 
obiects were actuallv tound in the relative positions in which 
they appear in the Museum cases or on the pages ot archaeo- 
logical books. There was mentioned on (p. 35) an exhibit 
in the Museum of St-Germain of a string ot titty small fossils 
perforated and strung together in accordance with their dit- 
ferent sizes, though as a fact the Museum authorities state that 
the objects were tound scattered anvhow in the earlv deposit, 
and this will no doubt ver\- generallv have been the case, but 
it i^ significant that those who arranged the Museum cases 
must have been forced unconsciously to themselves to dispose 
the obiects in an order of this kind, thus testitcing to the 
instinct tor artistic arrangement which we can assume to have 
been at work from the first among the artistically endowed 
Aurignacians. Hence there is a little teeling of uncertainty 
on this point, vital to us, but apparently passed by as ot no 
importance by the scientific antiquary. P)r \ erneau has not 
given any comment or criticism on the Grimaldi necklet 
except calling it ‘ prettv,’ though from our point ot view it is 
a piece of the first order. Nor in his enumeration ot other 
examisles of parure on the ( irimaldi skeletons does he ever 
call attention to anv simpler examples ot this artistic 
arrangement that would lead up to his pretty necklet. I he 
difference between mere stringing together, which is not 
artistic, and a pattern where there is balance and alternation 
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and contrast, simple though that pattern may be, is from the 
aesthetic point of view all-important. 

In this matter we can derive instruction and assurance it 
we transfer our attention troni personal adornment hv these 
mobile objects without fixed arrangement to the Adornment 
of Implements on which patterns when once made remain 
fixed and have come down to us as documents of irrefratrable 
authoritv. W’e mav deal first with the patterns in themselves, 
leaving- tor after consideration the more complicated question 
of the relation of the ornament to the character and form ot 
the object on which it is placed. The class ot objects best 
suited to illustrate the point before us are certain implements 
ot bone found in the floor deposits and belonging to mobiliary 
not parietal art which does not come in here. Most of them 
are pointed bones that formed the heads of light javelins or 
assegais and are called in the French books ‘ Sagaies.’ Other 
objects of somewhat similar size and shape mav have been 
pins for fastening the hair, and there are also long narrow 
slips cut from larger bones and used for various purjroses. 
Together these objects furnish us with a prettv complete 
repertory ot the simpler forms of geometric ornament, begin- 
ning (after casual strokes) with plain lines side bv side, and 
advancing to arrangements more like the Grimaldi necklet 
ot Fig. 125. Chronologicallv speaking, the development of 
the geometric ornament is Magdalenian but it begins in the 
simplest forms even before the Aurignacian era, if the Abbe 
Breuil is right in interpreting as designed certain incised lines 
on Mousterian objects of bone found at I.a Ouina and La 
I-errassie, big. 12 (p. 50). The objects are implements of 
the rudest kind made from bones used in connection with 
conking. I he flesh had been stripped from the bones with 
sharp-edged flints and these had sometimes made accidental 
scores on the surface, like the accidental Anger marks on the 
clay ot the caves. These were noticed and repeated deliber- 
ately with some regularity, and arc the beginning of geometric 
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ornament.^ In the Aiin<j:naci;in period bone implements 
caretnlh' made and resemhliim the later assegais make their 
appearance, and on these and other objects of bone line> 
deliberateh' incised are lound. The late NI. I,. Didon of 
Periaueux, in his Report on the excav'ation of the middle 
Aurignacian Abri Blanchard, near Sergeac, Pcriaord," httures 
a number of pieces, but thev can hardly be said to show even 
the beginning of a pattern. Common directions for simple 
lines are either along or across bone objects like pins for the 
hair, and they have been explained as orieinatino- in technique. 
The process used tor cutting out strips of bone from a larger 
piece was scoring lines with a flint point deeper and deeper 
along each side till the desired piece was detached, and these 
same straight incisions not carried through were later on used 
as ornament. Lines drawn round and round a cylindrical 
object are suggested by cords bound round the end of such 
an object to prevent splitting. Another technical origin for 
such lines can be found in the necessity for rousheniny 
surfaces that have to be handled, or have to be joined to- 
gether by splicing, in order to reduce the chance of slipping. 
Irregularly scored lines eflect this. Altamira^ Fig. fi, i, 
gives an example. Fig. 126 (5) shows a curved hair pin (?) 
almost covered with these plain transverse lines, while later 
Magdalenian pieces, in Figs. 129, 130, show the deeplv 
scored vertical grooves. Fig. 126 (4) is irregularly marked 
with rhomboidal forms. A comparison of Fig. i 26 (2) and (';) 
is instructive. In the first, diagonal lines are drawn obliquelv 
in irregular spacing over the piece which is oval in section, 
while in (3) similar lines are grouped in double sets of three 
strokes each with an interval between. After a longer interval 
the same group of two sets of three lines each is repeated, and 
the arrangement is carried on all down the piece. This at 

' H. Breuil, ■ Les OriginL> Jc I’Art Doi.i>rdtit,’ in 'Jour/u:/ dc Ps\^ 
for Paris, Alcan, p. lO-. 

- Pc-rigucu.\, 1911. 
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Fi(,. [26. Ornamented bone ob]cct> 
rr<.>in 1 uulouse ^ru?cuni. 



hic. 12", Bone objects with ^eomctncal 
<'>rnament in J oulousc i^ru''euiTi. 


last IS artistic, and is a pattern in which there is not merely 
regular repetition but the repetition, with intervals, of complex 
units. 1-icr.^ i;-, from specimens from Marsoulas in the 
Museum ot loulouse, gives below on the sinister side ir- 
reoularly scored lines, while above on the dexter side is a quite 
advanced pattern seen better in big. 128 (i) where on a loner 
piece with a pronounced camber rectantrular panels are marked 
out bv double rows of incised dots and in each is an incised 
bt Andrew’s Cross. This use of rows of incised dots is seen 
on another piece from Marsoulas, Fiir. icS (3), ^vhere the 
devices hllinn in the panels are more Horid. The motive of 
the small crescents in rows occurs in bier, (jC fj-om Mas 

6) (4) and (5) are from a series of plmJs 
numbea-ing more than a dozen, that illustrate a paper read bj 
the Abbe Breuil at the (ieneva Anthropoloirical Contrress of 
19 Ihev exhibit a large collection of varied motives but 
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Fk;. 128, Patterns on bone objects 
from MarsouLis, etc. 


Fk.. I 2g, Ornaments on Assegais 
at bt-Germain. 


nothing that need detain us, for Fig. 128 (i) gives us in a very 
effective shape the element of arrangement and composition, 
of alternation, of the balancing of one element against another, 
which is art. It is again as we have seen the establishment 
of relations. 

A word must however be said about the more elaborate 
and outre devices on some of the bone pieces such as Fig. i 2S 
(2) (4) and (5). Thev might be quoted as evidence for the 
doctrine of degeneration, tor they do certainlv look as it 
the representation of natural objects underlay them. IManv 
students of ornament are of the opinion that what we call 
linear or treometrical patterns are always in truth the con- 
ventionalized representations of something in nature, that has 
been copied and re-copied so otten that it has lost all similitude 
to the original. That this process of degeneration actually 
4oes on and explains very much is ot course undoubted, and 
we have seen possibilities of it in the Mas d’Azil pebbles, 
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Fu,. I ;c. Ornaments on Aj^eeai? at Fu,. i;i. Spiral Ornainenti? 

St-Gtrmain. on bone-. From DAhek-tte. 


Fia'>. 20 and 21 (p. 5“). The adherents of the theory often 
however carry it too far. In the article on the Origins of 
Decorative Art referred to above (p. 189) and at p. 3“;, the 
Abbe tells his readers that he formerly regarded these 
conventional patterns of early Magdalenian origin as having 
been arrived at bv a process of degeneration from drawings 
founded on nature, but as his knowledge of the history of 
Magdalenian art went deeper he had come to recognize the 
early origin and the independence of an irreducible stock of 
original geometrical designs, that existed and developed quite 
apart from the great naturalistic art of the caves. ‘ A large 
number of strips of bone of Magdalenian date,’ he writes, 
p. 3-3 of the article, ‘ present very rich schemes of decoration 
obtained by the grouping of geometrical motives, ellipses, 
spindles, dog-teeth, chevrons, scrolls, with the happiest effect.’ 
Examples of this hater M-agdalenian ornament can be seen in 
Figs. 1Z9 and 130. The objects are assegai points (sagaies; 
and a erfiss section of each is given below while above is the 
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ornament unrolled. The deeply scored vertical lines bounding 
the dift'erent fields are a marked feature and give a look ol 
decision and stvle to the whole scheme. 

With regard to the spirals. Fig. 131, the Abbe at first 
regarded these also as cases of degeneration from the portrayal 
ot natural objects such as the horns of Bisons, but more 
recently his views have been somewhat modified and he 
recognizes that the spiral motive has had in all probability 
more than one origin.^ The source and earlv history ot the 
spiral is ot course a notoriously difficult theme, and one that 
cannot be pursued here. 

^ L'.-lnlkropologie,x.xix, iqiS, p. 120. 
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lliE SAME SUEIECT CO.XTiXUED 

The tjeometrical ornament we have had before us is displayed 
upon simple objects which were sometimes apparently not 
even things of use, and tectonic questions such as that of the 
relation of ornament to structure do not come into view. The 
ornamentation of other objects of a complex form and of greater 
importance to life introduces further considerations that were 
brieflv referred to before (p. 93 f.). In these cases the principle 
of relation is of fundamental importance, for when the object 
is a unity made up of divers parts each of which has its own 
special place and function, ornament should do more than just 
make the thing look nice. It should it possible explain and 
emphasize the purpose ot each part and the place it occupies 
in the organism of the whole piece. Now there are one or 
two complex implements used by the palaeolithic hunter 
which were apiparently singled out for the purpose of receivin^t 
special ornamental treatment. I'hese are (i) the Arrow- 
Straightener, (2) the so-called ‘ Baton de Commandement,’ 
and (3) the Throwing-Stick, Many would see no difference 
between (i) and (2). In both cases there is a length of beam 
of stag horn with at one end the beginning of a tine or tines. 
Where the material has thickened for the joint the antler is 
pierced with a round or oval hole about an inch or so in 
diameter. When there is no branch or only the beginnine; 
of one and a plain stem below less than a foot long, the inter- 
pretation ‘ arrow-straightener ’ would seem very natural, as 
we know that implements of thi;, kind are habitually carried 
and used bv savage hunters of today such as the Eskimo, and 
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Fk;. 132. ■ Batons Jc Commandenient,’ etc., at St-Cjennaui. 


the hole would be a necessary detail. A simple example of 
upper Magdalenian date was shown in big. 58, : (p. 94). 
It has along it a specimen of the very rare phvllomorphic or 
plant ornament noticed previously (p. 93). 

When the implement has the two tines developed to a 
certain length, and as is sometimes the case two or more holes 
instead ot the one, the piece assumes a greater importance, and 
all sorts ot explanations have been offered of it. e need not 
enter into these but mav adopt the common f rench term 
‘ Baton de Commandenient,’ which would make it a sort of 
sceptre or rod of authority carried by a chief. A collection 
of them in one of the cases at St-Cermain is shown in Fig. 132. 
All that concerns us is the fact of the piece’s importance, for 
this seems to be attested by the ornament which is very 
commonly lavished upon it. I his ornament testifies to the 
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regard in which the object was held, and the choice of it, in 
almost every case the animals of the chase, signalizes its 
connection with the dominant interest ot the community. 
All this stands to reason, but it is not so obvious, and is worth 
a c|uestion, whether the ornament is in any markeci degree 
disposed in relation to the shape of the object. It is common 
enouo:h to find the tines, or the knobbv part of the horn where 
the tines would be (jiven off, worked into heads of animals or 
other shapes that had evidently been suggested by accidents 
of the natural form of the antler. A specimen from Placard 
of old Magdalenian date, from a drawing by Breuil, is given 
as no. HI on Fig. 133. It looks like an arrow-straightener. 
This practice however we have learnt would be inevitable, 
and for the present purpose has little significance. In the 
case of one Baton figured in the work of MM. Girod and 
Massenat ^ each of the two tines is worked into the similitude 
of a phallus, and it may be mentioned here in passing that 
representations of male and female organs do occur carved on 
stone in some of the Museum collections, as at Perigueux and 
Les Eyzies, while a number of the curious and enigmatical 
semi-disguised human figures are ithvphallic, but the pro- 
portion of such things to the works of art as a whole is in- 
finitesimal, no more in proportion than would be found to be 
the case if we examined with the same intention the whole 
collection of extant Greek vase paintiners. Apart from these 
bits of naturalism, it cannot be said that the animal and other 
representations on the Batons take any account of the special 
form of these objects — they are simply disposed without anv 
adaptation wherever there was a place for them. On the 
other hand the holes in the implement hirve engaged the 
artist’s attention and are empshasized by a simple but effective 
treatment, being sometimes surrounded bv incised lines the 
artistic intention of which is the same as that of the mouldings 
of a (lOthic arch, the actual form bciny repeated bv a border 
1 Ts Je r.-lge clu kcnnt\ [..lugcric Ba-c, Pan\, 19CO, PI, i. 
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that follows its outline and gives it accent and importance. 
Fie. I 3-. the Batons from the Museum case at St-Germain, 
shows more than one example. Both straight lines and curved 
are used in this wav tor bordenne the orifices. 

The third obiect under consicieration has more ot interest 
to oft'er, and shows distinct evidence of that particular artistic 
process of decoration which consists in adapting with necessarv 
modifications the forms of nature so that thev come into 
proper relation with the object which is heintr adorned. 
This third object is the so-called ‘ Throwing-Stick,’ in French 
‘ Propulseur,’ a device for increasing the force behind a 
javelin when launched at a quarrv. This is effected by an 
artificial extension of the length of the arm. The ‘ fist-flint,’ 
as we have seen (p. 38), increases the efficacy ot the fist, the 
first of all human implements or weapons, bv making it 
heavier and harder for a blow and enabling it to cut or pierce. 
So too with the Throwina;-Stick. The javelin in the ordinary 
throw acquires its stock of momentum from the sweep of the 
arm through an arc of a circle before the dart is loosed from 
the hand. The implement doubles the length ot the arm and 
with it the radius of the arc of the circle and the missile is 
finally discharged from the end of the Throwing-Stick. The 
form of this, as modern examples in the British Museum show, 
is that of a flat rod with a groove along it in which a dart can 
lie, and a stop or projection at the end to prevent the butt end 
of the dart from slipping off it. Now implements ot this 
fashion, supplied with rod and groove and stop, occur in some 
numbers among Magdalenian utensils, and no. i on hig. 133 
shows a simple earlv example from Placard. The ‘ stop ’ is 
always at the end of the implement furthest from the hand, 
and as it is the most conspicuous part it receiyes special attention 

1 Xos. I and III on Fit;. 133 arc- from a paper by H. Breuil in Compte RertJu 
de la A7/'"" Congrh Inlet national d' Aritbopologte et d' Anheologie Prelistonpies, 
Geneve, i^i2, pp. 199 * iXos. n, iv, and v are from cai.ts obtained from 

the Museum ot St-Germain. 
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from the ornament:ilist, and an animal’s head or whole form 
often makes its appearance. 

One remarkable feature about these implements is the 
smallness of their size and sometimes their air of fragility 
which make them look more suited for hunfing on the doll’s 
house scale than for launching lethal darts against a Rhinoceros 
or a iVIammoth. The mystical is of course brought in to 
explain the anomaly, and extant specimens are by some 
regarded as mere camouflayes of the real thing got up for 
magical purposes. If this be the case, one asks why the real 
thing which should be large and strong has neyer turned up 
in any of the ‘ gisements,’ but what we are concerned with is 
not the use but the artistic treatment of the object. Here we 
find matter of distinctly artistic value, for the establishment of 
relations, which we are making in these chapters of such 
importance, is distinctly in evidence. Two pieces of out- 
standing importance will suffice to illustrate this. One is a 
‘ propulseur ’ from Mas d’Azil in the Piette collection at St- 
Germain. It is a specimen of what Dechelette ^ describes as 
the normal type, a cylindrical rod of deer horn nearly a foot 
long, with the end of the shaft furthest from the stop bevelled 
otf on both sides as if to fit into a split or grooved stick which 
would give it any required additional length. No. n on 
Fig. 133 gives a photograph from a cast of the piece, while 
no. y shows on a larger scale the very remarkable carving on 
the upper part. We see there in front boldly cut an image in 
relief displaying a full-face foreshortened view of one of the 
edible animals. Between the two forelegs is contrived a 
groove in which the dart can lie. The photograph, no. v, 
shows the summit of the rod rising above the top of the 
creature’s head and furnished with a projecting stop in the 
form of a hook. On each side of this we note how the ears 
are set in closely and the long horns are curled in with the 
express purpose of enclosing firmly the projecting part above 
' ^■1’ ! Ptchistor I'jue , p. l i”. 
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the head. Then lower down the head is seen in the protile 
view to be flattened hack so as to rant^e with the chest and 
forelegs in order that the dart should lie level. Onlv the front 
part of the creature is thus shown, and that is adapted in everv 
detail to the purpose of the object which is beine adorned. 
The head, the breast and the two forelegs, the knee joints of 
which as well as the cloven hoots are carefullv indicated, are 
thus torced into the same vertical plane, and the result is a 
work of art of quite a distinct catecorv from the pairelv 
naturalistic representations. 

Art of the same kind, with the due recognition of the 
connections between form and decoration, is in evidence in 
the second selected piece, one of the best known of all sinttle 
works of mobiliary art. This is the so-called ‘ Dagger with the 
Reindeer Hilt ’ from Laugerie Basse, first published bv 
Lartet and Christy in Reliquiae Jquitanicae, Plate B, xix, xx. 
Here the head of the piece. Fig. 133, iv, photographed like 
no. II from a cast, is formed by the complete flgure of a Rein- 
deer so treated as to suggest a hilt. As a fact the figure seems 
to lend itself so perfectly to the grip of a small hand ^ that the 
interpretation of the object as a poniard seemed too obvious 
to be questioned. Later on questions arose, and it was 
pointed out that the poniard was not a form of implement 
found in Magdalenian deposits, while furthermore if the piece 
were used in this fashion it would infalliblv snap at the weak 
part between hilt and blade. Hence the alternative explana- 
tion of the piece as a Throwing-Stick, which is now in vogue 
though not universally accepted. In this case the Reindeer 
flgure would furnish the stop on the implement which would 
be grasped by the other end that used to be regarded as the 
point. Recently the Abbe told the writer that he thinks now 
that the piece is unfinished and that the head part would 
ultimately have been cut off and spliced on to a rod of the 

1 ProIi;,sor Macalister doe? not quite agree uith thi?. See his Text Book, 
F- .'99- 
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requisite firmness and length, as must have been the case with 
the Mas d’Azil piece no. ii iust described. The dart he 
believes would lie between the two foreleys as in the last case 
and be stopped by a projection from the underside of the 
creature’s throat. There are difficulties here which at once 
occur to anv one who handles a cast or copv of the original. 
The projecting part under the creature’s neck Breuil interprets 
as the lower part of a stop or hook which held the butt end of 
the dart, but a profile view ot the whole implement shows that 
it would have to stand out much higher than it is now before 
it could serve its purpose. It seems much more natural to 
view in the projecting part merelv the tufts ot hair which all 
visitors to the Zoo will see under the neck of the Reindeer. 
To get rid of the difficulty in accepting Breuil’s explanation, 
Count Begouen has been led to suggest that the dart mav have 
lain along the back of the beast instead of along its bellv. 

For our purpose the further discussion of these questions 
would be futile. The Reindeer at anv rate is there, and is 
well worth a little study from the present point of view. It 
is quite possible, even likely, that the natural form of the 
antler when broken or roughlv cut to shape suggested an 
animal’s figure, but it certainlv did not give a pattern of how 
it should be worked out in detail. It mav not have been the 
idea to make it into a hilt, but it had to be a compact and 
convenient torm suitable either for that purpose or for pro- 
viding a bed for a dart, and the needful arrangement of the 
creature’s anatomy was carried out with a tact and a feeling for 
style that would have been a credit to Alfred Stevens himself. 
The forelegs are tucked away under the body, while the hind 
legs are stretched out beyond their natural extension in order 
to effect a junction with the stem. The antlers would present 
a difficultv, but this was resolved in brilliant tashion by throwing 
the head back so that they lav flatly along the shoulders. It 
it be argued that the artist need not be credited with much 
originality for he may only have followed the accidental forms 
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ot the liroken antler, there is an answer ready in the Alas 
d’Azil piece, for here the treatment ot the coiu’entionalized 
Cervide must he purely orii>:inal, and if this he the case why 
should not the same be true of the Reindeer : 

In passinir now to the Dance we may recall that notice has 
already been taken ot what we may call the raw material of 
the dance, and we have seen that this raw material may be of 
various kinds. It is only its transformation into a form, of art 
by the regulating influence with which we are now dealing 
that is our present concern. The dance ^ is always accom- 
panied by music ot some kind played or sung in time to which 
the movements of the performers correspond. Time is the 
essential underlying factor in all human music. As Karl 
Groos remarks in his The Play of ^Ian,~ it ‘ seems to have ante- 
dated melody ’ as ‘ the most salient quality of music,’ and time 
is also ot the essence of the dance. It is enough if we take as 
examples of the dance of primitive times the ‘ Corrobboree ’ 
dances of the natives of Central Australia, which though now 
dying out have been carefully observed and described bv 
travellers of the last generation ; of ancient dances those 
described by Athenaeus or imcian and sympathetically dis- 
cussed by Mr I-. A. Wright in his little book The Arts in 
Greets ; ^ of modern dances the \ ictoriati waltz well danced 
to one ot Strauss’s measures — a reference that will brinsj an 
indulgent smile of contempt to the face of anv devotee of the 
ultra-modern styles. 

1 he primitive and the ancient dances, and modern ones 

It inu-'t he understood that the buhjeet ol tlic dance, priinitiee, ancient, 
iiiodern, and ultra-modern, u ot enormous ;,cope, and while the hooks from 
cthich intormation on it is to he earned constitute a literature, no satisfactory 
uciieral treatment ot the va-t theme has, to the writer s knowledge, set appeared 
Heme all general statements in the text about ‘ the dance ' must he taken to 
admit o; exception- heing adduced that would not however deprive the general!/- 
atmn- or 'uh-rantial validity . 

- LoiTioiA I Ic.ncniann, iQCT.p. 2^ 


^ London, ig2 chapter i. 
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uko, arc ot two kind?, yrmnastic and mimetic, the tormer 
consistintt in merely physical movements and gestures, the 
latter imitative and obviously presentintt emlirvo forms ot the 
drama. The ntovements in both kinds of dance are varied and 
sometimes even violent, while even the yvmnastic dances 
introduce expressive ttestures so as to become more or less 
imitative, but the point is that all these movements are regulated 
bv time as tjiven in the beats ot the music, and it is a further 
feature that these re<julated movements mav be shared by a 
number of performers whose exact accord, each with the rest, 
is as remarkable as the precision of the time-keeping. It is 
also a verv common phenomenon in ultra-modern as well as 
in primitive dances that the movements become a kind of 
obsession and are kept up till the bodilv powers are exhausted. 
Karl Bucher, in his inspiring volume Arbeit und Rhythmusd 
* Work and Rhythm,’ remarks, ‘ All primitive people dance, 
they dance till they are in a frenzy and till their phvsical powers 
fail them ; often even till the performers with bloodv foam 
upon their lips sink fainting to the earth.’ The dance in these 
post-war days is just as enthralling in its fascination as among 
the savages who will dance till thev drop. With the powerful 
motive of dancing longer than any one else had ever danced, 
an American damsel is reported to have danced — not in the 
least till she herself crumpled up — but till she had reduced to 
collapse all the dancing partners and all the musicians that 
were in successive relavs available, and worn out everv pair of 
suitable shoes ! 

This obsession that the movements of the dance briny 
about is not due merely to the tact that it is a form of self- 
expression. I his character alwavs attaches to it, as we see in 
the case of the best modern dancers, the skirt-dancer Kate 
Vaughan, Adeline fjenee, Maud Allan, and the best of the 
Russian dancers, but it is a form ot self-expression before it 
becomes an art. It becomes an art through the control 
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2nd ]yd.. Iwipziir, iHqg, p. 2C. 
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exercised bv the element of time, and Him and other writers 
on aesthetic explain the obsession iust spoken of by the move- 
ments becomint; ‘ rhvthmical.’ Here is introduced a word 
round which has erown up in modern psychological circles a 
small literature, and a word the definition of which seems to 
have been given up bv manv as hopeless,^ while the explanation 
of the entity which it expresses is also an insoluble puzzle. 

‘ It is not easy,’ writes Groos, ‘ to assicrn a treneral explanation 
for the peculiar charm of rhvthmical movement,’ " and Grosse * 
admits that ‘ it would . . . be impossible to eive a satisfactory 
elucidation of it.’ 

In the following few sentences the subiect is envisaged 
from the special point of view taken in these chapters, for this 
is a point ot view too often ignored bv the professed psycho- 
logist, and we must with art in our minds criticize the common 
use ot the word ‘ rhvthm ’ as equivalent to ‘ measure,’ and 
make ' rhythm ’ stand for something more advanced and more 
subtle than the mere repetition which we will assign as the 
meaning of the more limited word ‘ measure.’ Now what 
happens in the early stages of the development of the dance 
is the reduction to time, in accord with a regular succession of 
sounds, ot the originally irregular movements of the bodv. 
Why irregular movements should become measured is much 
the same question as that we have already asked about pattern 
making or about the ordered arrangement of objects strung 
together in a necklet. In the case of bodily movements 
however there is a physiological reason for the regularity, in 
that natural processes, such as the heart-beats, breathing, 
walking, and the like, are normally regular, and it stands to 
reason that the inner processes of exquisite delicacy that go 
on in connection, say, with taking a step, are accomplished 

1 j;. A. Sonnen^chcin, IT'kat U Rh\tkm>,3.n Essay, Oxford, BJackvel], 1925, 
p. IV, ■ -An eminent classical scholar told me recently that he had not ” the faintest 
notion ” ot what the answer should be.’ 

^ The Bias o f Man. p. 8g. 


^ Beginnings of Art. tyg. 
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more easilv and with less waste if thev are repeated, than it 
continual re-adjustments were necessary owing to the tact 
that the steps we were takintj varied each time in length and 
in the rate at which thev succeeded each other. On the other 
hand there is a tendencv, verv observable in children, to delight 
in irregiild-,- movements because ot their treedom and variety, 
and ‘ besides the walking, running, hopping, and skipping 
. . . the child makes use of every imaginable turn and attitude 
of the head, trunk, and limbs, and a careful studv of the various 
gvmnastic motions ot all times and peoples could hardlv 
reveal greater varietv than is found among these little ones.’^ 
Regularitv in movement, Groos says, must be acquired, and 
he reports that he had never found a child ‘ who kept time 
regularlv and with assurance without some teaching and 
example.’ ■ There seems here an inverted form of the old 
warfare between the flesh and the spirit. The former demands 
regularitv the latter freedom, but the bodv wins all along the 
line and dance movements inevitablv submit to the control of 
measure. 

When this control is established it becomes insistent and 
absolute, and there is no feature of primitive or ancient dances 
that has impressed itself more strongly on observers than the 
time which is kept throughout the otten complex movements 
of both the gvmnastic and the mimetic dances. The observ- 
ance of measure may induce a condition apiproaching to 
hvpnotism, because the attention is riveted on the expectation 
of the constantlv recurrent impression, and Groos insists that 
dancers ‘ whose movements are adjusted in svmpathv with the 
rhvthmic repetition ot pleasant sounds are all possessed bv a 
kind of temporarv madness which compels them to exert their 
powers to the utmost.’ When these powers are at full strain 
and the exciting effect is intense of the ‘ delicious tumult and 
madness of motion,’ ■* we might expect that the conditions 

^ I'he P'd\ rd' p. SS. ’ I.c.. p. Sq. 

M.C.. p. 3f.8. Me., p. 92 . 
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would tempt the halt-delirious performers, or some one of 
them, to break awav from the established control and indulge 
in purely personal gestures all ‘ on their own,’ and to uet back 
to the pristine liberty of the tree riinu ot the limbs or the caper. 
This does not howeyer happen, and the time ^iyen by the 
music remains the dominant factor eyen till the staue of 
collapse. 

We owe some interestintj descriptions ot primitiye dances 
at perhaps their best to early trayellers amonu the natiyes of 
Central Australia. The Corrobboree dances of the latter — 
the name seems to mean ‘ assembly ’ — are solemn functions 
in which a large number take part. There is a considerable 
bociy of performers, sometimes we are told as many as four 
hundred, generally all males, while the women form the 
orchestra and by beating on a very primitive kind of drum 
give the time to the dancers, and the rest of the people stand 
round as interested spectators. The performance is always 
at night and is carried through around, and by the light of, a 
huge tire. Fig. 134 from Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of 
J'ictoriaf Frontispiece to Vol. i, helps us to visualize the scene. 
The tire has been kindled in an open glade of the forest and on 
the further side of it are seen the dancers in fanciful costume. 
Beside the fire stands the leader or rather conductor, a native 
of distinction, who holds two staves of office which he strikes 
together to give the time. On the near side of the fire the 
women are squatting on the ground with opossum skins 
stretched between their knees on which they beat with their 
fists. On the sinister side are gathered the spectators. We 
need not follow the description of the dance with all its varied 
movements now restrained and now free and even violent, for 
the one point that is of importance for us is the fact that all 
these movements engaged in simultaneously by a large number 
of individuals are performed in exact time, as if they were the 

1 r.ondnn. i«-R. 'I'hc accounts of the dances given here are quoted from 
reports of earlier travellers. 
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Fig. 134, An .Australian Corrobboree. From R. Brough Smyth. 

7 ’A’ Aborlgi’ia of J'utorid} 

I, 2, 3 ol troops upon parade presenting arms. At one 
moment ot' the dance described there is a uniform shout from 
all the performers and this we are told seems to proceed from, 
a single throat. 

Another dance described bv an earlv traveller was of a 
mimetic kind and represented with the most curious accuracy^ 
first, a herd of cattle browsing in a glade the poses and move- 
ments ot the creatures being rendered bv the performers with 
uncannv accuracv, and next a raid bv a partv of whites also 
perfectly camouflaged, and a combat a outrance between them 
and the native defenders. Everv movement we are told was. 
carried out preciselv in time. Ot a certain war dance it is 
reported that ' as is usual in savaye dances, the time was kept 
with an accuracv never at tault.’ Of a somewhat similar 
classical dance we have a description in the Analnisis of Xeno- 
phon." An armed husbandman enters, lavs aside his weapons 
and sets to work to plough. He is attacked by a robber but 
catches up his sword and shield and engages with him in a. 

' By kind pcrmbsion ot Kcgan Paul. Triibncr X; Co. 
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Fic. I-;;, Dance (?) ot Women round a ligure of a Man. 

Wall painting from Cogul, near Lerida, Spain. 

furious single combat, the point being that all the movements, 
as we are expressly told, were performed in exact time to the 
music of the pipes. 

How far the organized dance carried out strictly in time 
had advanced in palaeolithic days we cannot tell, but that there 
were animal dances of a mimetic kind can be reasonably 
coniectured. Single figures, often fancifully ‘ got up,’ occur 
as we have seen in parietal and mobiliary art, and may be 
those of dancers,^ hut the onlv picture yet published showing 
what seems to be the performance bv a company of a cere- 
monial dance, is the well-known Eastern-Spanish wall painting 
at Cogul near Lerida, Fig. 135, which has been supposed to 
exhibit nine women dancing round one man or as some think 
trom his small size an effigy of one. There is no indication 
of anv order or measure in the performance, but the one 
female that is seen ujr in the air is thought to be executing a 
leap as part ot the movements. Single figures that are com- 
monly labelled dancers occur in the same phase of Spanish 
art. Liu. 13b shows one from Alpera in the district of 
\’alencia. The striking nature of this figure, which looks like 
a p>;s sen/ ot an armed warrior, as well as the fact that the 
' Fi'j. '>3 'v- dexrer -^ide, one of ilie.c. 
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Fig. Mf', Armed Warrior, ex’ecuting a war dance 
Spanish wall painting at Alpera. With kind 
permission, from Ohermaier, £/ Hombre F,siL 

women in the Cogul picture are dressed, a teature we have 
not come across in the parietal art, calls attention to the 
existence of rock paintings in this corner of Kurope different 
from those we have hitherto had before us, and introduces the 
subject of the so-called ' Capsian ’ art, that must presentlv 
occupv our attention. 

Gestures and movements controlled bv measure in the 
form of the simple repetition of single beats ot music are not 
art in the full sense of the term, but correspond to the ec|ual 
disposition of incised lines on a strip or bar of bone, to the 
symmetry and regularity of Solutre lance-heads, and to the 
display in graphic or plastic representation ot a single object 
like a Bison out of all relations to a background or to other 
objects. When these gestures and movements become 
rhythmical instead of merely measured there is an immense 
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aesthetic advance. Wundt has observed this, and illumines 
bv a flash of reallv philosophical intuition the wearisome 
disquisitions and records of indecisive experiments that under 
the rubric ‘ rhvthm ’ load the passes ot the Journals of Psv- 
chologv. ‘ Equal impressions,’ he writes, ‘ manifesting them- 
selves at equal intervals produce a wearisome eflect that is 
never rhvthmical. For the production ot an aesthetic effect ’ 
there are needed ‘ two different impressions at least ... in 
regular alternation.’ ^ Here is justification for the use of the 
word ‘ rhvthm ’ in the advanced sense we have attributed to it. 
As applied to actual motion rh\'thm is not mere regularitv. 
The movement ot a bodv of troops marching ‘ left ’ — ‘ right,’ 

‘ left ’ — ‘ right,’ is not rhvthmical, but the progress round a 
Victorian ball-room of a couple that knew how to waltz zvas 
rhythmical, for this was not i - i - i - i but it was i, 2, 3- 
I, 2, 3 - I, 2, 3, that is to say it is not the repetition of a single 
movement (for the two steps, ‘ left ’ and ‘ right,’ are practicallv 
the same) but the carrving through of a complex group of 
movements which are then repeated over and over again, while 
the couple are not only gyrating gracefullv in these repeated 
movements hut making a smooth rotarv progress round the 
room. 

It is a question on which psychologists take opposing 
views whether ‘ rhythm ’ applies in strictness onlv to sound, 
as in music and poetry, or mav be used in regard to motion, 
while it is a further question how far it may be extended to 
objects made up ot various parts but immovable. Is there 
a rhythm in architecture or in sculpture The Greeks, from 
whose language the word is derived, had no hesitation in giving 
by their practice the answer Yes, and they wrote of ‘ Egyptian 
rhythm,’ meaning the general pose and arrangement of 
Pharaonic statues, and predicated ‘ rhythm and symmetry ’ of 
the statues ot Pythagoras ot Rhegium. Rhvthm and svm- 

' FfLiich '['r;^n^l,ltion in Bihliotlu'-qun de PhiloMiphn- Contemponiinc of 
t.lt'menti de PcMtologiyue, Pari>, u, 20,. 
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metrv are different in that the latter refers only to the statics 
of a shape, its measurable geometric pro[iortions when at rest, 
whereas the former, which of course means literally ‘ flow,’ 
may be taken in a kinetic sense as equivalent to the familiar 
artistic expression ‘ flow of line,’ suggesting the movement of 
the eve m following contours that rise and fall like the ripples 
on a stream, and that carry the eve along, not in an even sweep, 
but in motions that alternate. The technical term ‘ com- 
position ’ is perhaps the best equiv’alent for ‘ rhvthm ’ in this 
sense as applied to a work of sculpture, for the effect of this 
depends a good deal on this ‘ flow of line,’ in which the idea 
of movement is involved. Again we mav note that the 
arrangement of the constituent parts of the Grimaldi necklace, 
Fig. 125, is rhythmical, for the repetition is of a complex 
group, while mere uniformity or even the gradation in an even 
line of larger and smaller cannot be called rhythmical or 
artistic. In the dance as a developed form of art as it became 
in Greece where the happy phrase ‘ sculpture in motion ’ 
could be applied to it, ‘ rhythm ’ in this sense gave it a large 
part of its aesthetic value, while the mere regularity or measure 
is only an earlier stage of artistic control that will in time lead 
on to the more subtle regularity of rhvthm. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ARTS IN THE LIGHT OF THE FORE- 
GOING ANALYSIS OF THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ARTS IX 
GENERAL 

Coming now to Representative Art, we have noted that the 
statte of advance towards art in the proper sense marked bv 
stringing similar objects together in a single row or in simple 
gradation, or by the observation of time in the motions of 
the dance, is equivalent to that of the stark naturalism of the 
Bisons of La Greze and Altamira. In these it cannot be said 
that artistic composition equivalent to rhvthm in the other 
arts is really in evidence, and without this the art of painting 
has not yet come to its own. ' Reallv in evidence ’ is said 
because it is possible to discern in some Magdalenian designs 
a first beginning of this all-important artistic advance, and 
this brings us to our Heading (8) in the Syllabus (p. 102) 

‘ Advances towards grouping and the natural setting of 
objects : Artistic composition.’ 

One instance of such an advance we have alreadv in the 
first Chapter examined, and noted with some interest the 
accommodation of the form of the Mammoth to the shape 
of the field that it had to fill. This distinctlv comes under 
the category of artistic composition, and there will fall to be 
noticed presently (p. 243 f.) another instance which seems to 
give us artistic composition of another kind dependent on 
grouping. In certain cases where there is a juxtaposition of 
figures and a group has been inferred, it is now recognized 
that the conjunction is accidental and that the figures have 
nothing to do with each other. In other cases the juxtaposi- 
tion is intentional but may be explained on special and entirely 
212 
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non-artistic grounds. It may be asserted cjenerally with 
full confidence that groups of objects, either forming artistic 
compositions, or displacing some scene where action is forward 
and a store told, can hardlv be said to make their appearance, 
or, if they do, it is only in a very few, perhaps sometimes 
problematical, cases, which are however, for this very reason 
of their exceptional nature, of special interest, and descrying 
of careful analysis. 

I'hat this is true of Auriynacian and Magdalenian art 
will be readily admitted, and this art has been called by the 
German term ‘ Einzelkunst,’ or ‘ Art of the single thing,’ not 
ot things in their relations. It may be asked howecer whether 
eyidence of adcance beyond this stage may not be found in 
that other pre-historic phase of art supposed to be more or 
less contemporary with the Aurignacian-Magdalenian, that 
had its seat in Southern and Eastern Spain, and exhibits 
obvious African affinities. It has already been mentioned 
more than once under its name ‘ Capsian.’ Catedratico 
Obermaier, who holds the chair of Pre-historic Anthropology 
at Madrid University, has written fully on this phase of art ^ 
which has also been made a subject of intimate study by the 
Abbe Breuil. The former writes as follows, ‘ “ Capsian,” a 
name deriyed from Gafsa (Capsa in antiquity) in Tunis. It 
follows immediately on the Mousterian, in which its origins are 
lost.’ ■ Again, ‘ Capsian . . . was a phase of culture contem- 
porary with and equiyalent to the Aurignacian, the Solutrian 
and the Magdalenian of the North of Spain and of Trance.’^ 
It has been held also that Capsian art was not only contem- 
poraneous with Aurignacian but actually inspired it. It is 
certainly a remarkable fact that, though Aurignacian and 
Magdalenian culture and even art were diffused over Central 
Europe within pretty wide limits, the particular artistic form 

^ 1 he second editKin ot his work on Fo>sil Man in Spain was published in 
Spanish at Madrid in rg’t under he title E! Homhre FjsH. 

^ El Homhre Fosil, p. 126. ^ ibid., p. 276. 
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ot mural paintine was contined to the ‘ classic region ’ rigured 
on the Map (p. 4''}. This region borders to the South on 
the parts ot Southern and Eastern Spain dominated artisti- 
callv by the Capsian culture, and the special torm of this 
artistic culture is just the art ot wall painting on rock surfaces. 
Hence it is a natural hypothesis that Capsian influence may 
have led to the development of the same form of art in that 
part of the vast Aurignacian region that was open to influence 
from this quarter. It the rock painting had been an inde- 
pendent Aurignacian product, it might be urged, why should 
it have been conflned to one part only of the region, and be 
unrepresented more to the North and East .' 

These questions of the chronological and the artistic 
relations between Aurignacian and Capsian art cannot be 
discussed here, and on the whole Capsian question we must 
await further illumination partly to be expected from the 
joint work on the subject which has been in preparation by 
the Abbe Breuil and Mr Miles Burkitt of Cambridge. In 
the meantime it must be noted that the date above indicated 
is not universally accepted. Eor example, there are excellent 
Spanish archaeologists who think that Capsian art is of far 
later development than the art we have been considering, 
while from the artistic point of view the two phases of art 
present contrasts in the matter of stvle that militate strongly 
against the hypothesis just outlined. As to the intrinsic 
character of the art in question, however, there is ample 
evidence, and some of this will now he laid before the reader. 

There are marked differences between this Capsian art 
and that which we have been considering, though in important 
respects the two agree. Though thev mav not be contem- 
poraneous both are pre-historic, and both are on the whole 
curiously well preserved. Capsian paintings are, like the 
Magdalenian, carried out with the use of natural coloured 
earths, and are disposed on the rock surfaces which sheltered 
or protected human communities. In Eastern Spain these 
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are walls of shallow rock shelters, rather than of caverns 
proper with their galleries and inner recesses. Tr must be 
noted however that, discovered comparatively recentlv, in 
Southern Spain in the province of Malaga, there are caves, 
and not onlv rock shelters, and in some of these the work 
approaches in stvle that of the Cantabrian and French caverns 
though in other respects it is purely Capsian.^ The two 
artistic phases agree too in subject in that thev almost all have 
to do with hunting. There are however extraordinarv 
dift'erences, first in scale, and next in stvle, that is, in the wav 
in which the two sets give artistic expression to the common 
theme. As retjards scale, though the Magdalenian animals 
are of very varied dimensions, from about seven feet in length 
downwards, yet they are on the average fairly sizable, whereas 
the Capsian paintings are in comparison more like miniatures, 
and Obermaier gives the average height of the human figures 
at about two-and-a-half to six inches." In the matter of 
style, in the Aurignacian work the animal of the chase and 
this object alone is the artist’s preoccupation, the actual 
incidents of the hunt being onlv hinted at in obscure fashion, 
and the hunter himself (in the parietal art) never coming into 
view. In the Capsian drawings on the contrary whole scenes 
of the chase are displayed with as many men as animals, and 
all, especially the human actors in the scenes, in full movement. 
The animals, most commonly Cervides, are well drawn, 
though not so intimately observed nor rendered in such detail 
as the Magdalenian ones, and lacking almost entirely the 
stately dignity of so many of the latter. Fig. i ";", from a 
painting now destroyed, near Calapata in the Valencia district, 
is a good example. It is the men and the women that make 
the interest ot the representations, and the number and the 

' H. Brcuil, ■ Nduvyllo Cavc-rncs (arnce-; p.ilcolithiques dans la Province 
de IMaLaga,’ L'AnthropoIogie, xxxi, 1921. 

- hi Homhre F'^sil, p. z-t), ‘ La^ reprt-.entacione^ haniana? . . . Son por 
lo general de 6 a i ; cin^. de altur.i.’ 
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IK.. I i", Two Stags, now dc'troved, 
at C'alapata. Spain, Irom Ober- 
maii-T and Breuil 



Fio. 1^8, Hunters and Hinds, with 
Stag above. Iroin Obermaier. 


preponderance in the pictures of the former are quite excep- 
tional in view of what has been said (p. 96) about the general 
neglect of the male figure in palaeolithic art. The men hunters 
are figured in the most sketchv style possible, but are always 
to he recognised as human, and are thrown into the most 
vigorous, even extravagant, but generally quite intelligible 
poses and actions. Thev seem as Breuil has said to be 
‘ endiablcs ’ — ■“ with the devil in them,’ and are sometimes 
heaped together into what may be called a ‘ Menschen- 
gewimmel,’ to be compared with the Animal inedlev on the 
plafond at Altamira. 

A hunting scene in Tig. 138 exhibits what looks like a 
charge against a line of hunters on the part of a herd of Hinds 
while the Stag seems to hansj back a little. The use of the 
l>ow and arrcnv, of which there is little or no trace in Aurig- 
nacian art,^ is one feature which makes one rather suspect 
the verv earlv ciate claimed for the Capsians. And these 

' \n intcrviii'c ha., bovn drawn from certain detail..; on Magdalenian darts 
th.tt are interpreted as feathering, in favour of these last being reallv arrows and 
mpKiiig the use ofthe bow. See however (p. 147). 
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comparatively advanced weapons are also seen employed in 
human warfare, of which there is no symptom in the Aurig- 
nacian paintings. A fight is shown on p. 285 of El Honihre 
Fosil, and Fig. 139 shows an armed warrior pierced bv hostile 
arrows and in a condition of collapse. A war dance seems 
to be given in an illustration on p. 279 of Obermaier’s book, 
and Fig. 136 has been interpreted in the same spirit. Personal 
adornment is conspicuous on the Capsian men, who are 
equipped with headdresses or feathered plumes, Fis. 139, 
ornaments round the waist, Fig. 140, and also round the legs 
below the knee. Fig. 140. Barbed (and feathered :) arrows 
are seen in Fig. 141. 

The female figures which are far less numerous than the 
male exhibit the startling innovation that they are clothed in 
long skirts, and wear headdresses or caps, the upper part of 
the body being bare. This is the first appearance we have 
seen of clothing, if we except the waistband round the male 
figure in relief from Laussel, Fig. 64, and it is curious to find 
it here in an art that may have come up from torrid Africa, 
rather than in the more northerly Magdalenian. The most 
notable appearance of women is in the dance picture from 
Cogul, Fig. 13;. 

Scenes from ordinary life are not excluded. A picture 
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I'lo 141, Capsian Hunting Scene, Fic. 142. Hunter and Bees. Capsian 
trom Obcrniaier. Genre Scene, trom Ohermaier. 


often reproduced shows a mother taking' out a small child for 
a walk. Fig. 142 gives a view of a scene that is quite excep- 
tional — a climber taking a comb of wild honev while the 
insects buzz around him. It was well remarked in 
The Thnes in a review of Fossil Man in Spain,'^ ‘ This art, 
though presenting minor variations, ... is characterized by 
an extreme vivacity and a positive genius for penre. These 
traits once lor all differentiate it from the sacred art of the 
north — an art given over to the magic of dooming, and hence 
seemingly incapable of representing ordinary mortals.’ 

Ihese words emphasize the extraordinarv difference 
between the two sets of wall paintings, a historical connection 
between which is maintained by some leading authorities. 
That in this branch of art Capsian can be said to have in a 
‘ August 13, 192^, Literary Supplement, p. 529. 
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wav created Aurignacian wall painting, while the stvle of the 
two is so utterly dift'erent and there is this striking contrast 
in the matter of the arms of the men and the dress of the 
women, is hard to believe, and it is best to regard the whole 
question as still sub judice. The artistic interest of the situa- 
tion is another matter. The coincidence in point of time, if 
Catedratico Obermaier be ritrht, and the local continuity, of 
two styles of the same kind of work so sharply contrasted is 
in itself a remarkable artistic phenomenon, and adds greatly 
to the impression which the reader must by this time have 
received of the astonishing richness in artistic interest of this 
very early period of human history. 

xVs a necessary Appendix there should be added here a 
few words on another branch of early artistic activity located 
in North Africa, similar in many respects to that of Southern 
and Eastern Spain, but differing markedly in technique, and 
of a date that does not seem vet to have been fully ascertained. 
The reference is to delineations of animals and sometimes 
of men on rock faces in Tunisia, Morocco, and the Hinter- 
land back to the Atlas. These ‘ Felsbilder ’ have been 
recently published in an elaborate work noticed below. ^ In 
his Introduction Obermaier maintains the cultural unity of 
these parts of North Africa with Spain, when in the later 
palaeolithic period all Middle and Southern Spain was 
influenced by North African Capsian art with its naturalistic 
human representations, contemporary in his opinion with 
the more northerly animal art of Aurignacian to Magdalenian 
times. The special North African group with which the 
volume deals is characterized by outline designs of animals, 
as a rule single, made flrst by lines of pick marks, that are 
afterwards run together and worked into smooth grooves some 
wider and some narrower. There is very little attempt at 
modelling or the use of colour. The artistic merit of the work 

1 Leo Frohenius und Hugo Obermaier, Hadsi.htj Miiktuld, urzeitliche 
FelbbilJer KleinatricdS, Munchen, Introduction hv H. Obermaier. 
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Fig 14;. Adrth African _\nimdl Drau- Fig. 144, African Wall Painting, 
ing on Rock, from ( )bermaier. Bu'hmen and Kaffirs fighting. 


is small, the human figures being far inferior to those of 
Southern Spain and the animals not a patch on the Cantabrian, 
and the work seems independent of, though perhaps (.^) con- 
temporary with, that of Spain and Southern France. 

hie. 143 gives a specimen in the form of an incised draw- 
ing on rock of a bulFalo. Ouite recently Colonel J. C. B. 
Statham, C.M.G., has reported on examples of stone age art 
in Northern Africa which he had seen and photographed in 
the course of his extensive travels. ‘ Pre-historic and ancient 
rock drawings and paintings,’ he writes, ‘ are found in many 
parts ot Africa ; the method of engraving being used almost 
exclusively in the North while rock paintings prevail in the 
South. In North Africa rock engravings are found from 
.Sinai to the Canary Islands, and the Mediterranean to the 
Sudan, and bevond the Sahara.’ ^ The engravings of the 
large horned buffalo are specially old, as the creature is of 
a breed onlv represented in fossil remains, and he considers 
them contemporaneous with the old stone age in F.urope. 
The drawings ot North Africa,’ Colonel Statham notes, 
have much in common with those of the Aurignacians in 
Furope and the Bushmen in South Africa. . . . The animal 
drawings ot the Atlas have the same vivid realism as those 
in I- ranee and Spain and the Bushman caves I visited in 

.\V.-i AugU't m, IQ27. 
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Fic,. 14;, Rubhman Hunter >ulking the Ostrich. 


South Africa.’ The remark calls attention to the important 
fact that the parietal art with which we are concerned in these 
chapters is unique no doubt in its aesthetic qualitv but not 
in its character, for in this it resembles similar art widely 
dift'used among primitive races though specially well repre- 
sented in Africa. Two specimens of South African or Bush- 
man art may be figured here, one. Fin. showinn a scene 
of cattle raiding and consequent fight in which figure Bush- 
men and KatHrs. It is painted on the wall of a cavern in 
Basutoland. The other. Fig. 145, of artistic quality so far 
superior that it may be compared fairly with the French 
‘ art parietal,’ is a Bushman painting that represents a hunter 
stealing in disguise into an Ostrich run. His is the figure on 
the sinister side and he has to show part of himself to explain 
the situation. The apprehensive gestures of the genuine 
birds are excellently given. This is really up to La Made- 
leine form, while the other painting can only aspire to Capsian 
athnity. 

This rapid survey of the Capsian artistic area has increased 
the extent of the field we have to examine for evidence of 
grouping and composition and the setting of objects in due 
relation to their surroundings. In the Capsian work, though 
there may be abundance of figures human and animal, and 
actions going on in which each group is concerned, the rela- 
tions among them are not determined artistically, that is to 
sa\ , with .1 \ lew to composition. I he elements in the repre- 
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sentation are brought totjether independently of these artistic 
considerations. What is going on is generally hunting or 
fifrhtino- and in one instance a dance. There are also one or 
two scenes apparently of pure genre. These scenes may from 
the present point of yiew be held to represent an advance on 
the ‘ Einzelkunst ’ or ‘ Art of the single thing,’ of the Aurig- 
nacian-Magdalenian area, but it is an advance which at the 
most points the way to artistic progress without in fact evinc- 
ing this progress, while on the other hand the artistic qualities 
in the art, truth to nature, precision of detail, anci the like, 
are immeasurabb’ inferior to the parietal art of the classic area 
we have been considering. We may leave with this the 
Capsian art, anci turn to the question of far greater importance 
and interest how far Aurignacian and Magdalenian art, 
already possessed of solid artistic qualities of limited range, 
shows siuns of extending this range and producing an art 
of relations. These signs we have already seen are very 
slight, but they occur in connection with both human and 
animal subjects. 

In the list of Headings (p. loi) we have reminded ourselves 
already of ‘ (“), The merits and limitations of Aurignacian- 
Maydalenian design,’ followed by ‘ (8), Advances towards 
grouping and the natural setting of objects,’ and under these 
there are two points tor consideration. The art, to start 
with, is what has been spoken ot above as an art of single 
things each for itself, but the treatment of these single things 
involves certain considerations ot importance, and an inquiry 
into these will occupy a tew pages. The question of the 
combination ot these single things into groups and of artistic 
composition generally is a different matter and involves a 
further inquiry alonu the same lines as those just followed in 
the ca^c ot the dance and the other arts, an inquiry as to the 
inriuence of the principle ot Form in establishing those 
relation^ on which art in the strict sense depends. 
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We may start the first inquiry with the La Greze Bison 
of Fiq. 49 (p. 8 i) which we have regarded as the first clearly 
defined monument of Aurignacian art. The horns it will be 
seen are drawn as in a full-face view, and this corresponds 
exactly with the Egyptian convention of a full-face eye in a 
profile view of the head, and also to the bold adoption in 
profile feet of two internal views in order to avoid the confus- 
ing- perspective in the outer view of all the smaller toes.^ With 
this exception the creature is in severe profile and only shows 
the nearer lee of each pair though without the hoofs. Now 
it so happens that the investigations of the late M. Didon of 
Perieueux in the Abri Blanchard brought to light not long 
ago in a Middle Aurignacian layer a broken stone slab on 
which are painted in black the legs and belly with some other 
indications of a standing Bison, with all four legs shown. 
The pieces are in the Museum at Perigueux but they were 
found too late to be noticed in the Report on the Blanchard 
discoveries published at Perigueux in 1911. M. Didon, 
whose recent loss is greatly to be deplored, had the kindness 
to send to the writer a sketch of the fragments reproduced 
here in Fig. 146, the lost upper parts of the creature being 
indicated in the sketch by dotted lines, and he also gave 
ample assurance that they come from a Middle Aurignacian 
‘ eisement ’ and that there is no doubt as to their date. 
M. I’Abbe Breuil has kindly in conversation confirmed this 
chronology. This does not mean that this is the first example 
of a quadrupeci drawn in profile with its proper complement 
of legs, hut the evidence makes it early and we mav take it 
as representing a very important step onwards from La (ireze, 
in that it shows a recognition of what Leonardo is quoted 
as saving about painting — that its primal obiect is to show 

' Sec the nu^terlv rendering of the b.t.inJing figure in relief of Ileji, on the 
tiimou' wooden tablets of the third Dynasty in the Cairo Museum. The 
turning from profile to tull-taee and then hack to profile again is a real achieve- 
ment in point of st' le. 
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Fig. I4f>. Sketch of Bison painted on jtone in the 
Abri Blanchard. Only the lower part is preserved. 


a body in relief detaching itself from a plane surface. In 
other words the Blanchard drawing exhibits the creature’s 
third dimension, not onlv its length and breadth but its thick- 
ness awav from the eve, which in the La Greze Bison is en- 
tirely ignored. The artist was of course quite unconscious 
of what he was doing, but he was taking a first step in a progress 
that was not to reach its destined goal till the time of the 
Italian Renaissance. So to draw on the flat that the mass 
of the object in view and not its mere contour is brought home 
to the inner vision ot the beholder is an achievement of quite 
modern times. The Egyptians could not do it, nor save bv 
a sort of accident could the Greeks and Romans. Greek vase 
painting, which presents to us in abundance the most exquisite 
and often expressive outlines, boggles habitually over the 
third dimension. One of the loveliest drawings ever made 
is on a polychrome Kylix in the British Museum and repre- 
sents Aphrodite riding across the water on a swan. The 
artist has been so fastidious in the matter of line that he has 
made an alteration in the inclination given to a flower which 
the goddess is holding out daintily in her hand, vet he has 
ignored completely the lady’s substantialities and has seated 
her on the creature’s wing just where it joins the body, in 
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Fic,. 1-1-7. -Aphrodite Riding on a Suan, from a poh'chrome 
Kvlix in the British -Museum. 

a situation where there is obviously no room tor her. In the 
well-known mosaic of the Battle of Issus from the House of 
the Faun at Pompeii there is much better drawing, as in the 
horse in the foreground, but the classical wall painters are 
constantly breaking down at this crux of the draughtsman’s 
art. The same is true ot Romanesoue mural decoration, 
and in the tine painting in the Cathedral at Brunswick of 
Herod’s Birtheiav Feast Herodias is on one side of a long 
table ot substantial breadth and Salome on the other, but 
the mother is whispering in the daughter’s ear as if the\ were 
both upon the same plane. 'Fhe introciuction in the fifteenth 
century of the scientific study ot perspective was the real 
turning point, and when Raphael sketches a nude, everv 
stroke of the pen or silver point indicates depth to iust the 
same degree as it marks extent of surface. The drawimi of 
Rembrandt’s Klephant in big. Sc (p. 119) makes us realize 
to the full at the first glance the solid mass of the creat 
creature. 


p 
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Fic,. 148, Bijons at N'laux. 


It is noteworthy that in the case of the Font de Gaume 
Rhinoceros, Fig. 80 (p. i i and we mav now add in that 
ot one ot the Xiaux Bisons, shown in Fiy. 148,^ the palaeo- 
lithic draughtsman has used an expressive line that seems to 
caress the roundness of an animal’s hodv, but this is quite 
exceptional and does not lead anv further. In the matter 
ot the four-letitred Bison it will be noticed in Fiu. 146 that 
the body and head ot the beabt, as one knows from innumer- 
able other instances, must have been drawn in profile, hut the 
levs are shown in a three-quarter view from the hack. .80 
seen they are drawn correctly enough, but it is noteworthv 
that, in the numerous other examples of standing- beasts 
drawn with four legs showing, it is sometimes found that the 
fore pair n-iay be given in tair perspective as seen obliquely 
from the front, while the hinder pair are correspondingly 
shown from the back, the result being the impossible one 
that the two legs which in the profile view are nearer to the 

' 'rhi> phot(.gr.iph though exhibiting nothing vpcciallv nnurLiblc eivci 
.Itrain ,i good idci oi the wax the drawing., come on the irregular rock ^urtiice^. 
The Bi.on -landing characten-tically on hi- head on the dexter -ide ofthe print 
ha- the roundne- of the belly indicated by -weeping curved lines rather faint 
but Ji-cernib!e c.uitc clearly in the original and in the negative. 
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Fin. 149, The ■ Bellowing ’ from Alumira. 

eve, that is are on that side ot the creature turned towards 
the spectator, are shown closer together than the more distant 
pair. This is however at worst only the sort ot mistake that 
is common in Pompeian wall paintings. Taking about fortv 
complete figures ot standing animals in the illustrations to 
the five Monaco volumes, we get the toliowing statistic. In 
seventeen cases both pairs ot legs are seen trom the same point 
in what we should call a three-quarter view, generallv but not 
alwavs from the front, ^ and are perspectively correct, though the 
leys are not alwavs of the right relative lengths. T hus the 
‘ Bison mieux conserve ’ ot the Altamira platond Fig. 24 (p. 6"^) 
has the two forelegs verv caretullv and stronyiv painted but the 
riyht ley is decidedlv too long. At Pindal, p. "" of Cdvenies 
CiUitdhriques, a good standing Bison has its turther hind ley 
too lony. This is the case also with the much admired 
standiny Hind of the same platond. Frontispiece (i), where 
both of the more distant legs are too long. I here are other 

' e.g., Altarnira, Fig. 38, Cav. Cant., pp. 162-3 (Cabtillo). shou e.\amples 
seen from the back, and the same applie- to the tamou? ' Bellouing Bison,’ 
Fig. 149, at -Altamira, Altamira, PI. -x\i. 
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positions in which a protile pose is maintained throughout the 
ti"ure and the point ot view is opposite the middle ot the 
flank ; here the more distant pair of leys is seen within the 
nearer pair — in true though verv exaggerated perspective. 
There are in the fortv examples about a dozen of this type, 
which gives us two thirds more or less correct renderings out 
of the whole number examined. The contrarv arrangement 
is however sometimes tound that has alreadv been described 
as ‘ impossible,’ in which the more distant pair of legs are 
further apart than are the nearer pair. Thus in the Altamira 
volume, at p. 23, there is a Bull and a Horse from Combarelles 
•on the same line, the Bull having the more distant pair 
closer together while the Horse has the nearer pair closer 
together. They are shown in Fig. 150. When the general 
view is a simple profile trom one point this latter position of 
the legs is of course incorrect. 

Obviously there can be no question of anv conscious 
analysis of these poses on the part of the palaeolithic artist. 
The impressions he had derived from nature were fixed in his 
mind and they were materialized bv his brush or graver 
without having been compared and studied in a wav onlv 
possible to a modern. The impression of a three-quarter 
view of a pair of legs would be a very clear one, and it was 
reproduced directly without considering how it might work 
in with the general impression of a profile. A three-quarter 
view ot the head of a Bison must have been often enough seen, 
but the impression of it would be much less easv to seize and 
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reproduce than that of the legs. This being the case, it is 
remarkable that we do find indications of such a perspective 
view of parts of an animal other than its legs, and the Alta- 
mira Bison, Frontispiece (iii) from Altiunira^ Plate xix, is 
as near an approach to a front three-quarter view as could 
well be found in the caves. It is however nearb' always the 
hinder quarters that are so treated rather than the more subtle 
and varied forms ot the head, though the Abbe sees a three- 
quarter feeling in some Bison heads, and there is certainly an 
indication of the further eve in the Bison’s head of Frontispiece 
(in), while the earlier (Old Magdalenian) chest ot a Horse 
on p. lO" ot Cii'sernes Cantahriques is another example, but the 
Altamira Hind of Frontispiece (i) and the Bellowing Bison 
in the same cave given in Fig. 149, and especiallv the Horse, 
Les CombareUe.u Planche A, no. 29, exhibit it far more piosi- 
tively in the views of hinder quarters where the two rump 
masses separated bv the tail are verv definite. It must not 
be forgotten that in the faint drawing of a great Tectiform 
Sign at La Mouthe, given in Fig. 54 (p. 91), the Abbe sees 
a definite three-quarter view. All this of course represents 
the beginning of an advance towards drawing in three dimen- 
sions that merits to be signalized, though since this advanced 
kind of drawing, as we have just seen, was onlv evolved in 
quite modern times the palaeolithic artist can hardlv be 
blamed tor not doing more tor this development of his art. 
1 he above is enough to show that cpiite unconsciouslv the 
cave artist was pointing the wav to an ultimate far-off perfec- 
tion of the drawing art. 

1 he cave artist’s best achievement in the rendering of 
form at rest is probablv to be found in the recumbent Bisons 
at Altamira noticed (p. 128) see Fig. 89. The artist was of 
course greatly helped here bv the natural boss of rock which 
he utilized, for this o;ave the sense of mass which strikes one 
in the delineation. An analvsis of the drawing ot the best 
of them from the artistic point of view is given bv Herbert 
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Kiihn in his Malerei der Eiszeit, p. iS, ‘ 1 he head is bent 
down with the muzzle under the knee of the foreleg that is 
drawn in with the utmost hrmness against the body. The 
hinder limbs are more freelv treated. Ihe hoo^^^ are last 
against the ground, the joints seem full ot lite so that one 
thinks the next moment will see the bea^t spring up, and this 
impression is heightened bv the uplifted tail lightly indicated 
as it waves in the air.’ Alter noticing other points such as 
the masterly drawing of the horns, and the distriliution of the 
black, white, and red-brown ot the colouring, the writer con- 
cludes, ‘ there is here an organism ; the whole creature is a 
well-compacted unity. In a manner entirely impressionist 
is the head only suggested, tor any more elaborate treatment 
would have destroyed the impression of the momentary. The 
further hind leg is also only hinted at. Here everything is 
anticipated for which, after forty or fifty thousand years, the 
modern Impressionists are contending as an entire revolution 
in art. To the essential is given torm and substance, the non- 
essential is left out. The form expresses the content, desire 
does not outstrip capacity. What we have before us is finished 
art, an art that up to now has been too little appreciated.’ 

In the matter of the representation of action, it was notii-ed 
in the Introductory Chapter that we cannot credit our palaeo- 
lithic artists with either the desire or the capacife for analys- 
ing and reproducing the actual movements which instantaneous 
photography has now revealed to us. Many actions which he 
rendered in the walk or the canter, accord fairly well with the 
well-known Muybridge photographs, though where the differ- 
ence comes in, in the position perhaps of one out of rhe four 
limbs the other three agreeing, the artist gives a more con- 
vincing appearance ot movement than the camera. The 
male Reindeer following his mate from I.augerie Ea^,se, called 
popularly the ‘ Combat de Rennes,’ is putting his daintilv 
sketched legs in quite the right positions, big. 151,^ and so is 
^ I ont de Gaume^ p. 179. 
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Flo. I ;2, Three seoueiit animals, trom Teyiat. 

the Bull, the middle figure of the three in the procession, from 
Teviat shown in Fie. i G- The famous Gallopine Reindeer 
from St-Marcel, Fie. i v>' though perhaps too familiar for 
reproeiuction here, would he scientifically correct it one of its 
hmd leos were brought forward. The action of the Gallop- 
ing Wild Boar from the Altamira plafond lends itself to criti- 
cism, Fig. c,5 (p. 63). Instantaneous photography demands 
that tor scientific truth one of the four outstretched legs 
should he bent inwards. The Abbe Breuil has acutely 
noticed that the gallop is not the full one, or ‘ Galop volant,’ 
when the two hinder feet might be off the ground at the same 
moment, for if this had been the case the two hoofs would 
have been bent back at the fetlock joint, whereas thev are in 
the drawing evidently both touching the ground. On the 
whole action he remarks justly ‘ il est vrai que le galop allonge 
n’est pas real, mais il exprime puissament une impressioii 
tres forte, que I’artiste a cherche d’exprimer par un type qui 
la symbolise.’ ^ It mav therefore be said that as a rule action 
is rendered in an artistic and not a scientific spirit, and the 
creatures are made at all hazard to look as it thev were moving. 
At the same tinie there is secured a falrlv large measure of 
scientific accuracy. 

In two cases noticed hv the writer the er e of the hunter 
artist has been quick enough to catch a position, revealed to 
us nioderns b\- photographv, in which a horse stretches out 
in front or to the rear a single straight leg that bv its stiffness 
as seen in the photographs of horse races seems to be the 
negation of movement, so that when we see a photograph of 

' L' 19C2, p. 152. 




Fu.. I ; Galloping Reindeer, trom ^t-Marcel. 


an unfortunate horse frozen into this gesture we wonder what 
causes the excitement of the jockey on his back. One of these 
drawings is given in Fig. 154. It is part of one of the many 
interesting pieces from Tevjat. The positions of the Horse’s 
leers are quite interesting to note, and the two foreleys, one 
relieved against the other, are delicately though uncertainly 
drawn. The inner markings which occur on this Horse, as 
well as on others that are often reproduced, are noteworthy as 
showin<r an effort to represent surface texture. If there have 
been quoted a passage of somewhat extreme laudation of the 
Recumbent Bison from a professed aesthetician, Herbert 
Kiahn, a practical artist of our own country may be sum- 
moned to uive a professional report on the best known animal 
in motion, this same (jalloping Wild Boar from the Alta- 
mira plafond that has been figured pireviouslv. Fig. c; (p, 63). 
\Ir \Trnon Blake thus writes of it H ‘ The suercrestion of 
the volumes ’ (by tone modellintr) ‘ is above criticism ; 
aesthetically the drawiny is completely satisfying.’ ' After 

^ 7 w af.'J CjuU ot Dfuziui^. pp. 

■ I he piefc htH '•iirt-cred throu^di the de-comp«)Mtif)n ot the furhice at the 
ruck A:rar>::rd^ p. (^r). 'I'hcrt h fuller -hadinp^ with the ' vmJuiiie- ' nmre 
.mnrh tcl^ made ( ut, iii the Miiali UHt.n -houn in Fig. ici (p. igg") uhnli iiiav 
bc rtTerred to ror compari'-on. 
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noticing what has been already mentioned, the fault in per- 
spective shown in making the further hind leg too long, he 
points out ‘ While there is palpable connexion of solid form 
between two points our artist manages his relief admirably, 
but he would seem to lose his head, if I mav so express mvself, 
when he has mentally to cross an intervening space and place 
one complete object behind another.’ On another page we 
read,^ ‘ Can we strictly look upon it as a primitive drawing r 
When I examine it 1 feel curiously satisfied bv its aesthetic. 
. . . One would be inclined to see in the Altamira drawings, 
as one sees in d'ahitian art, the final and perfect blossom of 
aesthetic expression of a mentality that had attained its apogee, 
an apogee circumscribed and limited in many wavs, even in 
the extent of its capacity tor artistic expressioji. But though 
the extent ot this capacity was limited its quaUty was strangely 
tine. What more savant distribution of accents, both from 
constructional and decorative view-points, could one desire 
than that ot the Boar With what exact aesthetic skill the 
calcanea’ (bones ot the heel) ‘ arc accentuated ! How the 
riesh\' line of the abdomen is left as a finely traced but, this 
time, unaccented curve ! With what address are the accents 
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placed alonu the tremendous rhvthm ot the spine, and how 
they remind one of the deft handling of some great Chinese 
master of the brush ! Xo, it is difficult indeed to relegate 
such work to the naive realms ot primitivism.’ 

Apart from the question of correctness in the renderincT 
of movement there is that of the decjree of accuracy aimed at 
or secured in the representation ot details. Space would not 
suffice, nor would the writer’s zoolooical knowledge a\’ail, for 
the task of an analysis of the drawings from this point of view ; 
V hile such a survey, even it it could here be carried out, 
would be otiose or even impertinent in view of the numerous 
chapters in the great Monaco books in which the Abbe has 
brousiht tot^ether for comparison the extant drawings of 
particular classes of animals, and carefully analysed them 
from the artistic and zoological standpoints. It will be 
enough to note that the cave artist was impressed by the fact 
siLtnalized bv the Hebrew Psalmist that a bullock ‘ hath horns 
and hoofs,’ and to see how he dealt with tvpical details like 
these, doing back to the La Greze Bison of Fig. 49 (p. 81) 
we note that the extremities of the limbs are not attempted 
at all, and one is reminded of Idfe-Class davs when one yot 
down to the ankles just when the model’s sittins's were up. 
AI. Didon’s Aliddle Aurignacian Bison, Fie. 146, with its 
four legs makes amends, and all four hoofs are boldlv empha- 
sized thoueh their shape is not clearlv made out. Later 
on quite a point is made of the firm clear delineation of the 
sabot ’ ot the Bison or other cloven-footed animal, and in 
Alagdalenian art there has been established a sound con- 
vention tor the rendering of this prominent detail of the 
anatom)- of a creature who however is left ever\-where save 
at Limeuil without an inch of ground on which to plant the 
hoot. As an example Fig. 155 shows on an enlaryed scale 
the tore part ot the Bison on the sinister side of Fi4. 148, and 
the drawing ot the leg is a good specimen of the precise render- 
ing ot detail. The upper part of a Bison’s foreleg is thick 
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Fir.. I ;j;. Foreleg and tore part ot N'idu\ Biion, 
to ihow detail. 


owing to a growth of hair, but it is thin below where there is 
little more than the bone. This feature with the fetlock tuft 
and the ‘ sabot ’ is clearly emphasized. 

The horns of the Bison presented a more difficult problem 
than his hoofs, but it was not one that was found, like the 
Reindeers’ antlers, insoluble. We have noticed that in the 
late work at Timeuil the complexity ot the lines ot these diffi- 
cult features seemed too much for the artist, and in big. 1 16, 
the important polychrome at Font de Gaume ot the standinir 
Reindeer sniffino- at the kneeling onc,^ though the drawing 
shows some verc- careful and delicate detail work (‘ tons les 
details de la tete sont superlrement et tortement rraves ’), 
the antlers of the former beast are conventionally indicated 
by plain sweepiiig curves without anc attempt at bra2iching. 
There is a much bolder attempt in Fitr. 151, the sequent Rein- 
deers called at one time ‘ Combat de Rennes.’ 

In other late Maudalenian work, as on the Altamira 
platond, while the perspective ot the Bison’s horns was often 
tairlv mastered, we can hardly sav the same of the other 


I'o’:/ dc Gaume, p. 74 and PI. .xxviii. 




Fk^. I Twci R^pdcer at Font Je Gaunic, One kn'^clina. 

more elusive antlers. W’e have heard Pderbert Kiihn calf 
the drawintj of the Recumbent Bison’s horns ‘ masterly ’ 
I'p. -30) and the swintr ot the lines is often enough caught 
and accuratelv fixed. That a certain amount ot study and 
experiment was here involved may be divined from a remark- 
able group in one of the less important caves in Northern 
Spain, that of I .a f.oja.*- From a ‘ paroi ’ there comes the 
remarkable aroup shown in Fia. 1 F'ive Oxen, one repre- 
sented onlv bv its head, seem to be pursued bv a creature ot 
a different build, probablv intended for a Wolf. A similar 
incident occurs several times in the caves, and is one ot the 
two motives, the other being connected with breeding, that 
brina creatures toaether in a wa\' that involves grouping. 

The now ruined group at Covalanas, Fig. 103, is one 
example of creatures associated through a common danger, 
while Fig. 1 58, from the final narrows at Font de Oaume, 
gives a group that is explained as three Horses confronted bv 
a feline Beast of Prey. Incidentallv notice mav he taken of 
a curious cietail. 1 he torelegs ot the middle and largest 
Horse would be hidden liy the bodv of the nearest Horse, 
but as the artist knew that thev were there he brought them 
into view much lower down under the bcllv of this nearest 
Horse which thus appears to have six legs ! M. Tuquet 
has a good deal to say about the difterence lietween drawing 
^ Cdz'erne\ Cantahri'iues^ p. ^3 f. 
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I.oj.i of li\c Oxen jMirsuc-J bx a [ixasl of Pn-x (?). Noix' the xlraxx iiig of' tlu‘ horns. 
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things that the artist sees and things that he does not see but 
knows to exist. 

To return to Fig. 15”, the drawing is reproduced here 
partlv on account of the character of its execution, which is 
obviously verv defective both as regards eeneral form and 
details. It is probably earlv work and the complete failure 
of the Beast of Prev may be due to the artist’s inexperience. 
The description in Cd-vernes Ciintabriques ' accounts however 
for some deticiencies, for the work, which is on a fairlv large 
scale, is hi"h up on the wall and onlv accessible with diffi- 
culty bv scrambling up an inclined bank of stalaymite twenty 
feet high. The foothold at the top is verv precarious, and 
the drawing which is rather scratched than incised could in 
parts he only executed at arm’s length from a parlous standing 
point. Hence faults in proportion and detail can be partly 
excused, but the piece is useful as an example of work dis- 
tinctly below the level ot most of that shown in our illustra- 
tions. The two lowest Oxen have their legs rendered in 
the faulty manner noticed (p. :;6). The main feature of 
interest for us is the rendering of the horns, in which the 
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Abbe Breuil sees no attempt at perspective.^ I wo distinct 
methods are essayed, the horns at one time curving down- 
wards on each side of the muzzle, at another pointing upwards, 
as if experiments were beiny made to hnd some fitting method 
or convention for portraving this feature. - 

Something has here been said of the single figures ot the 
animal art of the caves from the points of view indicated in 
the Introductory Chapter, and we mav pass on now to the 
question of grouping and composition. Here also, as in 
the inquiries just conducted, we shall find once and atrain 
beginnings ot an advance which were never followed further, 
and which are difficult to explain, except on the basis of that 
variety in artistic gifts leading to new departures, which has 
been in evidence in the modern schools since the Renaissance, 
though much less so in the older schools such as that of Egypt. 
Artistic individuality mav have existed in palaeolithic circles, 
as it seems to have existed among the Aegean peoples of 
pre-historic Greece, and these exceptional efforts mav be thus 
explained. 

The question of grouping on a large scale, that is the 
distribution in a decorative spirit of masses of representat” e 
designs over large surfaces treated with a view to a single 
general effect, mav have a word, partly because the animal 
drawings generally were at one time thought to have this 
decorative character, and to be deliberately disposed for the 
adornment ot the walls ot the rockv domiciles. This theory 
for which there is no evidence is now given up, but the possi- 
bility remains that large rock areas in the inner parts of the 
caves not used tor residence mav have been treated as decora- 
tive unities. The Salon Xoir at Niaux would lend itself 
admirably to a large decorative scheme, but to judge whether 

1 Cdr. p. 

- A very curious cSort <u p^crspcctivc in drawing a pair ot horns can he seen 
in Fig. i6hc (p. 2+"). 
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there be anv siorn of this a full illumination ot the whole 
interior would be necesbarv. The instance which seems to 
support most effectivelv the possibilitv iust mentioned is 
Contbarelles, where in a cave with hut small siLuis ot human 
habitation a lar^e collection ot drawdnps is disposed in what 
looks like a considereci scheme. The interior consists prac- 
tically of a single narrow gallerv three to six teet wide and 
hiuh, and the lontt strips of rockv wall are covered on both 
sides for a length of a hundred vards with incised delineations 
ot animals. The two series opposite to each other correspond, 
and this mav be held to implv a certain decorative purpose. 
Still it must be admitted that it there were to be drawings in 
the cave at all thev could not well be disposed in anv other 
wav than along the low rocky walls. That the extension of the 
decorated surface is the same on both sides mav he held to 
show intention. 

Attempts at grouping or composition on a smaller scale 
mav be signalized in the case of both animal and human 
subjects. 

1 here is a small class of cave pictures or incised drawings 
which show two or more animals in coniunction, generally 
one following another. Now it mav as well be said here at 
once that there is a small area of our general field of studc 
that cannot he exhibited before a general audience in quite all 
its aspects. There is nothing in these representations in the 
least degree lascivious, but the polite reticences of civilized 
society had not yet come into fashion. Happily we are accus- 
tomed in these post-war days to frankness tempered with 
common sense, and there is more freedom in matters of this 
kind than in the \'ictorian epoch, before Mrs Grundv, at the 
bidding of her granddaughters, had shortened her skirts. 
, . . These animal groups then appear in the main to be 
connected with what the (rermans call ‘ \’ermehrungszauber ’ 
or ‘ magic of increase,’ and a picture of a male Bison follow- 
ing or fiirting with a female suggests a prospect of the appear- 
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ance in due time ot a nice plump Bison call to furnish a daintv 
dish for a Sunday dinner. This is all plain sailing, for an 
increase in the number ot beasts available tor tood is trom 
every point of view a desideratum. It is a ditferent matter 
when ‘ mayic of increase ’ is brought to bear upon the human 
family, for an increase in the number of mouths to feed is tor 
a small and struegliny cave community a somewhat serious 
matter. There is no evidence at all that the cave dwellers 
adopted the practice of infanticide, not unknown among 
modern savages, and we must remember the children of 
tender age in the ‘ Grotte des F.nfants ’ at Mentone who had 
been presented with daintv skirts covered all over with shells 
(p. 1-3), but on the whole the use ot positive magic to secure 
large families seems hardlv probable. We have no evidence 
however either of the economic conditions of cave societv, 
or ot the existence or the absence of that family instinct so 
strong among the Israelites of the Old Testament, and indeed 
among Oriental peoples generally, that makes the wedded 
female yearn for offspring. 

The question ot course concerns the interpretation of those 
very earlv female figures in the round from Brassempouv and 
elsewhere. They have been claimed as the prototypes of the 
familiar images of the great nature goddess ot the Nearer 
East, that have come to light in such abundance on Eastern 
Mediterranean sites. These present their subject as the 
goddess of fertility, and the details ot the pieces carry out this 
idea. Generally speaking they are gross and uglv, but some 
tound in Babylonia are quite presentable. 

The Brassempouv ladies have been dignified by this same 
title of ‘ Goddesses of Fertility,’ but the view recently uryed 
by M. Tuquet seems simpler and preferable. Fie sees in 
them the frank expression of natural erotic teelinu-, and in 
their characteristics nothing symbolical or ot general import, 
but only physical qualities desirable in a prospective mate. 

This interpretation fits a very remarkaiile representation 

Q 
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Fig. I F.rotic group at Combarelk-;. 

in the cave of Combarelles, in which a male figure is sequent 
to a female one, the sex of each being made unmistakable. 

It is simply an erotic piece, of which a somewhat Bowdler- 
ized copy may be shown. Fig. i 59. Crude as it is the artistic 
interest of the drawing is remarkable, tor it is almost the only 
instance in parietal art of what we can call in the modern sense 
a picture. It presents two human figures grouped and posed 
in such a manner as to express relations ot feeling and to 
'ucrtrest an incident, and in this it is so exceptional that it 
could not be passed over. 

Amontr the L.imeuil incised drawings on stone is one, no. 
126, shown in Fig. i 60, that is ot quite uncertain import, but 
which the fancy may envisage as a picture. There are two 
human figures, one recumbent, with the other bendinc^ over 
it and apparently stretching out towards the upper part of 
it a rod or twig of some kind. Beyond the head of the 
recumbent personage are various upright objects of uncertain 
character. All that can be said safely about the piece is 
that the position ot the two figures siu+uests in a similar wav 
a relation that would be suitable tor pictorial expression. 

1 he well-known figures of a man and a Bison, formerly 
called an Aurochs, from I.augerie Basse, Ki+n 161, that used 
to be explained as a hunting scene, are now reckoned to have 
no connection with each other, a change of view similar to 
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Fig. i6c, Gr^up nf pictorial character, from Limeuil. 

that noticed (p. i ”4) in the case of the woman and the Rein- 
deer. The man is worth notice as there is nothing grotesque 
or mystical about him, as there is about so many male figures. 

Artistic composition can hardly however be predicted of 
these pieces. For a suggestion of this we must <ro to a work 
of mobiliarv art mentioned above and known as the group of 
Statts from I.orthet, in the Pyrenees. It is an incised drawincr 
carried through with the utmost care on a piece of reindeer 
horn. Hence it is drawn on a cylindrical surface, but in 
Fig. I 62 , above, ^ it is reproduced here from a cast at St-Germain 
that shows it as it would appear unrolled so as to present a 
flat surface like the drawings in the caves. Artistic com- 
position would of course not be so easy on a cylinder as on a 
flat panel, but it is ditflcult not to see in the piece evidence 
■of the sort of consideration that the graphic artist in advanced 

'I'he upper reprfentatKin in Fig. lf>2 gives the dratsing unrolled, with 
the damaties to the '•urface of the horn; the middle shows what ecists e'learlv 
elrawn out, and the lowest irives an attempted restoration ot the whole, which is 
■owed to Sir F. Rav Lankester. but is open to criticism. 
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Fin, i6i, Man and Bison or .Aurochs, from Laugerie Basse. 

periods gives to the disposition of the objects in his field. 
The designer here seems to have had the feeling that his 
objects should be so placed as to fill up the space available 
without leaving empty spots. This is of course not the best 
kind of artistic composition such as we find in the work of 
the Greeks, but the draughtsmanship does certainlv seem to 
prefigure that curious horror vacui so characteristic of Roman 
and F.arlv Christian reliet compositions. Three Stacs follow- 
ing each other are the principal elements in the group, which 
is in the Piette collection at St-(iermain, though of the lead- 
ing animal only the hinder legs, of the second and third 
little more than half, have been preserved. The two remark- 
able features in the composition are the turned-back head 
and the presence ot a number of Fishes of the salmon tvpc that 
fill in vacant spaces in a Fashion unique in this kind of work.^ 

’ The c.vplanation, piven ot the pre-'-era e otThe Fnhe^ Jo not concern 

11'. I rote"nr AIa,,i]i,ter rhink> thet onK etnnee tfie Je'ire ot the hunter arti't 
.o 'ecure .1 ti'h vout'e betore hi', vc'nieon. (TrW/ 'j’ hmopCdfi A>\' hdtoBj’p^ ^ 
4-1.) M. Salomon Keinach 'U-pected religious niboli'ni. Otherb hate been 
d'"' I'lJ’CdcPin thdt rhe 
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I'he turning back of the head, as we have seen, is a motive 
that occurs elsewhere, hut here it appears to be deliberately 
adopted with the desire to yet the toreparts of the hindermost 
Stay as near to the back of the Stay in front of it as is possible. 
The interval which would still occur between the two pairs 
of leys of the animals is 
then filled in with the 
Fish, the curious bend in 
whose bodv seems deter- 
mined hv the desire to 
occupv the space with 
niore completeness. The 
underlving artistic idea 
of leaviny no vacancies 
mav be a mistaken one, 
but the point is that 
such an idea does seem to 
be present, and through 
its presence the piece 
becomes in the strict 
technical sense a work 
of art. 

In the small and little 
visited cavern ot Gon- 
tran, near Les Evzies 
railwav station, there are 
some animals incised on 
the roof that certainlv 
suyyest an explanation involving artistic grouping, big. 163. 
Below is a large Horse about three feet six inches long that 
crosses the roof from side to side. Above its neck a small 
Horse is drawn reared up on its tail, the position being deter- 
mined bv a natural boss in the rock suggesting the creature s 
head. Now above the croup ot the large bforse there appears 
another small Horse in a position exactlv complementary to 
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that of the first small Horse, and it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that it was so placed in order to correspond, in 
which case it would be a clear instance of designed artistic 
com position d 

Ihe conjunction of animals either tollowintr or else con- 
fronting each other, as in l-'igs. -5,- 15 i, i;:, 156, has been 
already explained on non-aesthetic yrounds, and another 
example, with well-drawn antlers, mav be seen in Kiy. 164. 
Nothing more need be said of these. At Tevjat amony the 
strange conglomerations of animals turned all sorts of wavs 
and superimposed, see Figs. 92 and 96, we find one instance 
at any rate of designed grouping with aesthetic intent, and 
the drawing here has a distinct charm, Fig. 165. In front 
(jt and below a well-drawn Reindeer, showinu- corrections 
ot the outline in the muzzle and throat, a Doe is fii^ured 
Ivinu on the ground, evidently from the drawing of the lips 
enuaged in chewing the cud. Close bv a little Eawn is 
'■kippinti about, and the mother seems to lie watchino it with 
attectionate intentness. 



Krtuil er Pcvn.n v m Rc’: ut' Ant '.i'ypi,ii,grpe , 
B.s.r.s at [ IK' d'Audiiubcrt arc male and lemaie. 
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Lastly there ma}- be noted one or two exceptional pieces 
quite outside the general run of the animal delineations. 

It has lon£i been known that there are among the original 
drawinys of animals certain foreshortened full-face repre- 
sentations. In the Font de Gaume volume, pp. 193 and 
2 10, there are rigured an Fland from the front, with its antlers, 
its two ears, its muz7de and foreleys, Fio. ]66a, while Fiv. 
1661; taives a view of a Bison’s head and hindquarters from 
the direct back stand-point. Fi<r. i66c has been referred to 
(p. 239 note). 

More rentarkable still are two or three small drawintjs 
which seem to show a ciiriouslv modern pictorial device for 
creating an illusion that more is meant than meets the eve. 
These appear to be bold attempts at an impressionist render- 
ing ot a Ion” strin” or procession ot beasts ot which all but 
the first or the first and last are only shown by summary 
indications. Fig. 167 cives in this way two groups ot Fdorses 
engraved on a smooth stone from Chaflaud, while from 
Teyjat comes Fi”;. 16S with a similar treatment ot a herd ot 
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Reindeer. As placed here, it comes under a delightful 
sketch from 1-ont de (daume of a lively little ponv which of 
course has nothing to do with the impressionist drawintj. 

1 his last combines with the other two to present perhaps 
the most remarkable appearance in parietal art as a whole, 
tor it suddenly proclaims itself emancipated from the trammels 
ot h.inzelkunst, the tyranny of the single thing-, and claims 
unlimited freedom to generalize. The pieces have bv some 
been brought into connection with the well-known bit of 
mobihary art in the Piette collection where on each side of 
a curved strip of horn there are four studies of what seems 
to he the same head of a chamois. It has been considered 
a trial piece after the fashion of I.imeuil, the effort each time 
of the artist being to draw the head better than he had drawn 
it before, while others think that the idea is merely to multiply 
fhe heads, each being just done on its own, and that the 
impresMonist pieces merely seek in the same way to multiply 
Horses or Reindeer. 'J he Piette piece however is not in 
the least impressionist hut shows what it does exhibit, the 
chamois head, quite definitely and completely without a 
trace of ‘ suggestion,’ and it has no relation at ail to our 16 " 
and RjX. It merit-, special attention to note that in the 
Hnjiize Age art of the Aegean world, which is marked bv 
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Fic. ihb. Bolow, procejjiim ot kcinJccr, imprc>?ioniftically 
rL-nJcrcd. Above. P(.)nv .it Font de Gauiue. 


the same pronounced vein of naturalism, we see in some of 
the wall paintings at Knossos the same sort ot summary 
impressionist rendering ot a crowd of hgures. 

Quite recentlv the illustrated iournals reproduced a 
Canadian photograph of an immense herd of Caribou, the 
American reindeer, crossing the river Yukon. It reminded 
one of the herd of reindeer drawn bv the artist of Tevjat. The 
Cariliou make a tremendous displa\' of antlers which tell out 
with their palmettes against the light background of the water. 
Had thev been on land their bodies would have been massed 
indisting uishablv, but the verticals of the legs would show, 
and one sees a modern artist emphasizing the antlers but 
generalizing when he comes to the bodies and legs. And so 
in our Figs. 16“ and i6b palaeolithic art swims up above our 
own horizon, and claims kinship through the essential oneness 
of art through all the epochs of its existence. 



CHAPTER X 


I'HF BKARIXG OF THE FACTS OF PRE-HHTOkIC AR'F OX 
AFXFHETIC TFIEORY LX GEXERAL 

W'l have now seen Art in various forms beyinnins in activities 
and productions that are not at first artistic, but become 
artistic throuyh a certain element of order or arranyement 
that may result in pattern making, or in pictorial or sculptur- 
esque composition, or in measure and rhvthni as controlling 
movement. Primitive man, so far as the facts we have been 
investigating show us, was not impelled to artistic activity 
throLiyh any special artistic impulse. He did not sav to 
himself as he sat by the cave lire, ' I must be an artist,' in 
the way in which people at the present dav ma\' commune 
with themselves. If there were a feeling in the palaeolithic 
mind tor art, it was onlv a vague feeling not realized suffi- 
ciently for man to be able even in thought to give it expression. 
In the course ot his daily avocations however he found himself 
doing certain thiiigs tor various reasons, and realizing these 
activities as pleasurable so as to be tempted to continue or 
repeat them. The pleasure involved took different forms, 
but all the forms had this in common that the impression of 
delight resulted alway-. from a quickening ot the sense of 
personality. It was a pleasure ot selt-externalization, with 
an inner sense of stimulus or even of uplifting, that raised the 
agent in his own estimation, and that might bring to him an 
adued sense ot satisfaction or even ot pride when what he 
had done or made had won tor him the favouring regard 
ot his fellows. h rjo Him ^ is disposed to regard art as 
cs-,enri.ilK .i soeiai function as it there could be no manitesta- 
’ 7 v 'A .///, ,^h. vii. 
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tion of it without people to look on. This would be going 
too far. 1 he dance is verv spieciallv a social function, eet 
we cannot hut remember R. L. Stevenson’s weird descrip- 
tion of the old warlock’s solitary dance on the Bass Rock, in 
which he gave expression in a pas sen! to his fiendish exulta- 
tion. Sculp'iture and painting produce results that are at 
anv rate in idea exposed to pniblic gaze and approval, hut 
this is not a necessary condition of their production. In 
Chinese artistic literature, as sampled tor F.nglish readers by 
Professor Giles, ^ we find records about Chinese court officials 
of the highest rank, whose Mandarin robes coyered but did 
not stifle the souls of artists, who would at intervals with- 
draw themselves apart into mountain solitudes, where, like 
‘ Nature’s sleepless eremites,’ they would spend weeks with 
paper and brush and ink, painting and painting and painting 
again the rocks and trees and clouds and cataracts for the 
pure love of them, and without anv thought of a public or of 
a guerdon. 

This sheer delight in the mere practice of the art we have 
assumed to exist from the very beginning in early Aurig- 
nacian painting, which involved as we have seen a creative 
act inspired at first b\' the suggestion of a natural form in 
some accidental configuration ot rock or stalagmite. When 
the representation based on this had fully materialized there 
was in the artist’s mind something of that inner exultation 
finely described by Benedetto Croce, ' L^n esempio di piacere 
puramente estetico offre il poeta o qualsisia altro artista nel 
momento in cui vede (intuisce) per la prima volta la sua opera ; 
quando, cioe, le sue impressioni pigliano corpo e il volto gli 
s’ irraggia della divina gioia del creatore.’ " This ‘ irradia- 
tion of the countenance with the divine joy of the creator,’ 
m the view taken in these pages, conq^letelv reduced to a 

' Jn Ifirrodiii !!',>! to li;e Hafoix of Pi.toiu! At:. Slianehai. igcw 

p. icS. 

- Fit’osojia Jeilo Fpirito, /, Ettetua, quarta eJizione, Bari, 1412, p. g y 
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secondary rank the utilitarian considerations the existence and 
importance of which we have nevertheless franklv to acknow- 
ledae. The pleasures which accompanied the other actu’ities 
which led on ultimately to art mav not have been so intense 
as the reriex influence of artistic creation, but thev were of 
the ^ame character m their stimulating influence on the sen^e 
of personality. 1 hese pleasures became the moti\'e forces 
which brought about the repetition of the acts that involved 
in each case the pleasure, and which furthermore secured 
through the continuance ot the activnties the useful practical 
results, such as the training and discipline resulting- from the 
dance, which have been already signalized, and above all 
secured the perpetual submission of the activities to the 
principle ot horm. 

I his original motive force, the pleasure resulting from 
the activity, may remain in operation after the activity or the 
product has become artistic, but it is supplemented and in- 
creased by other influences to analyse which is a matter far 
beyond the scope of these chapters. It is enough to sav 
that vs’ith the advance ot civilization the arts become increas- 
ingl\' charged with spiritual content and are made expressive 
of the deeper thoughts and more elevated ideals of humanit\' 
at its highest. It needs hardly to he said that the advance 
and the increase are not continuous or regular, nor are they 
manifested by ail the arts at the same time. .^till, what has 
Just been said will be recognized as in a large general sense 
a truth. What great buildings have meant to the world ; 
how much humanity owes to men like Masaccio, Michel- 
angelo, or Rembrandt ; what a splendid compensation has 
been \ouchsated by the music ot the last two centuries for 
the loss ot the ideal element in the formative arts under the 
deadening influence ot the Renaissance — themes like these, 
of overpowering interest, are not here to be approached, and 
all this with much more must be taken for granted, while 
attention is here concentrated on the quiet work that art has 
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been eioing for man, quite apart from the conspicuous achieve- 
ments of the individual arts which historians and critics vie 
with each other in celebrating. The reference is to art as 
the embodiment of the principle ol Form. 

This principle of Form is the regulating element in all 
kinds of artistic activitv — the one element that these all have 
in common. Artistic Form is however not mere regularitv, 
but is Order of a more subtle kind which appeals onlv to 
human intelligence that has made some advance in culture. 
Artistic composition does not consist in putting one obiect 
in the centre of the canvas and four others at the corners. In 
the case of the bodilv movements which are the foundation 
of the dance as a form of art, mere regularitv, like that of a 
squad of well-trained soldiers on parade exercise, is no more 
artistic than the uncontrolled gestures of lads or of animals 
running and jumping about. On the other hand the motions 
of a graceful modern dance are artistic, for thev consist in a 
round of more or less complex movements that are repieated 
after completion in a rhythmical progression, just as the 
arrangement of the lines and masses in a plate of Turner’s 
Liber Studiorum is artistic through its subtle plav of contrast 
and balance. In virtue of its maintenance of this principle 
art becomes a form-giving regulatorv influence in human 
life, a perpetual ordering, and so making beautiful, of elements 
that in the actual world are scattered, irregular, and inchoate. 
The poet Schiller, who was also a philosopher, in his Letters 
OH the Aesthetic Education of Man, divined this to be the 
unobtrusive mission of art through all the stages of the 
education of the race. ‘ What is man,’ he asks, ‘ before the 
serene Form tames the wildness ot life : ’ and the value of a 
regulatorv co-ordinating influence may be claimed tor artistic 
activitv quite apart from the more direct effects of a bene- 
ficial kind resulting from each definite torm of such activities. 
To us it seems so natural that free bodily movements should 
he co-ordinated bv measure, that markings on an object 
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should croup themselves in the subtly reculated order ot a 
pattern, that we take it all as a matter of course, but ten or 
twentv thousand rears ago it was not a matter of course, but 
represented a distinct stage in the spiritual progress of 
humanity. If it be true, as was claimed at the outset (p. lo), 
that we can discover in some of the earliest phases ol art 
principles ot universal application, then we may assume that 
throuch all the later stages of civilization these same prin- 
ciples have been at work, though under complicated modern 
conditions their operation may not be easy to trace. 

A criticism mav here suggest itself. We may grant the 
operation of this pleasure of self-externalization in connec- 
tion with the activities that ultimately become artistic, but 
thouch it be true of them, it does not give their dift'erentia, 
in that there are other activities accompanied bv pleasure of 
this same kind that do nut become artistic. There are various 
doings that certainly quicken the sense of personality yet have 
no aesthetic consequences. An athletic feat like jumping 
over a brook outside one’s country habitation is a source of 
excusable satisfaction and pride, and mav be repeated with 
the same sort of intention that is opierative in the display of 
a trophy, but it never leads on to art. Adventure in travel or 
climbing, or the exploitation of some new device such as 
aviation, is another case in point. The activity in itself is 
an uplifting stimulating agency and achievement brings its 
rewards of a real kind or in the form of social estimation, vet, 
though there be in this way perpretuated the pleasurable 
feeling ot pride in success just as the trophv acts in the case 
of the successtul hunter, no art comes of it. The reader will 
easily think of other activities of self-expression of which the 
same positive and negative assertions mav be made and sus- 
tained, and the analytical psychologist mav tind it a congenial 
task to ascertain wherein the activities that do result in art 
differ from the rest, hut we may be content here with one 
instance that is specially to the point, the instance of Plav. 
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The comparison of Pla\’ wirh Art is otten made, and the two 
have striking features of resemblance thoutth their ditterences 
are equally marked. We have seen that the earliest artistic 
activities are of practical advantatte to the agent, and the same 
is conspicuously the case with plav. Plav is an activity of 
the utmost practwal value to the indiviciual and to the race, 
for, as Karl (tcoos has clearlv brought out,^ it is the instinct- 
ive performance bv the voting of every creature of the bodilv 
and mental acts which will be necessary to it in the serious 
business of after life. It is not a repetition of these acts, as 
Herbert Spencer imagined it to be, hut a preparation for 
them — a needful practice and training of the powers for 
future use. Such plav is forced on the voting creature bv 
inherited instinct. The kitten pursues the rolling ball of 
worsted long before she has fleshed her maiden claws on her 
first mouse. The little girl plays (or used to plav) with her 
doll as if it were a child because she is the offspring of count- 
less generations of mothers, and in the natural order of things 
will be a mother in her turn. The creature, animal or human, 
Groos even says, does not plav because it is voting, but is 
young because it has to play — it is provided bv nature with 
a season of youth so that bv plaving it mav develop the 
powers on which in maturity existence and nutriment depend. 
It was from this point of view that the subi'ect of plav was 
dealt with by that great educationalist, Edward Thring of 
Uppingham, who regarded the training of character and 
judgement obtained in the football field a matter just as 
important for the higher interests of education as that of the 
class room. 

I'here is therefore utility in the background of the activities 
both of plav and of art, but in both play and art the agent is not 
conscious of the utility of what he is doing. It is clear to us 
how important the dance must be in early times as a matter 

' In hib two \\<irkb The Plax AnirKali, American TranblcUion, I.nndDn. 

: and 7’A rij\ ',t iSciS, Etii;. Tniiib., T.^ndon, Hcineniann. iqci. 
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of training- and drill, but the savage dancer has no thought 
of this and throws himself into the performance for the enjov- 
ment of the sense of excitement and of self-expression that 
it affords to him. Even in the paintings and engravings of 
the caves, though the utilitv of the work may be in theory 
recottnized, vet in practice as we have seen, that work is 
evidentlv carried out with a pronounced exhilaration of feeling 
as a pleasure rather than a task. This is reallv the reason 
whv none of the numerous philosophers, who have worked 
out svstems of aesthetic on the a priori method, seems to have 
apprehended this truth — that the performance of these 
artistic acts is of practical value. They laid down the general 
principle of the absolutely free and non-utilitarian character 
of the act and were content to leave it at that. We see now 
that this artistic act may have a practical sio-nificance that is 
not obvious hut lies beneath the surface, iust as does the utili- 
tarian element in play. It mav be asked, however, If the 
activitv of art and play be for the good of the individual and 
the race why should not this be acted on simply and directly 
as a sufficient motive The answer is that, human nature 
beintt what it is, the enlightened self-interest and the altruism 
of the available agents would not suffice. We mav look on 
it in this way. We have seen primitive man engaged in 
various operations all of which are for his good. For example, 
the hunting expedition and the Corrobboree dance. Both 
are useful, hut the utility of the first is crude and obvious — it 
i^ an act absolutely indispensable for the support of life. It 
i'^ a kind of act that can take care of itself and will never he 
omitted becau>e the necessitv for it forces itself irresistiblv on 
the attention. The second kind of act, tvpihed bv the dance, 
makes no such clamant appeal. The beneficial influence 
of it upon human life is not obvious but is somethincr ^,ubtle 
and elusive, and as a matter of fact this kind of act would not 
get Itself performed at all had not nature made the wonderful 
provision that the doing of the act should give pleasure to 
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the agent. It is a familiar tact that we should inevitably 
neglect doing thiiigs useful and even necessarv to life, unless 
thev were made pleasant to us. It is the same with art and 
with plav — the\' have to be made pleasant in order to get 
them done. Under these conditions the agent will spend his 
time and strength on the acts because ot the pleasure they 
give him, and in this wav, unconscious of what he is doing, 
carry out the beneficent purpose the arts as well as plav are 
intended to serve. 

So far art and plav run on parallel lines, but they are 
vitally different in the entire absence in the latter activity of 
that element of Form which we have seen to be of the essence 
of the activity of art. Of course plav paroceeds according to 
hxed rules and to an etiquette as binding as a code, but in 
every organized game, and we may take the games of our 
Public Schools and Universities as types of play, the different 
movements succeed each other according to the accident in 
each case of the moment, and are never exactly repeated. 
When the whistle sounds all is over. Nothing comparable 
with the tangible result of the activity of the formative arts 
remains as a permanent product, and the game can never be 
reproduced in the wav that is possible with the organized 
dance. This of course constitutes an important difference 
between Art and Plav, and it is probable that the present 
activity in anahtical psvchologr' mar- result in fruitful in- 
vestigations into the psychological problems some of which 
are hinted at here. Without attempting to enter into these, 
it may to some extent elucidate the subject if it be pointed 
out that the difference between art and pl.ay is a fundamental 
one, that cuts deep down into the ethics and psychology of 
human nature. Art and play, to begin with, are not prac- 
tised bv the same sort of peopile. The artist is hardly ever 
great at games, and the reason is that his work pirovides him 
with that interest of an ideal kind that people whose daily 
avocations are of a prosaic order seek in play. Over against 

R 
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the artist and the lover of art we may set the public-school 
nov who lives almost as much in play as in his books. Ihe 
public-school bov has a verv distinct code in which it is pretty 
clearlv laid down what a gentleman may and what he may 
not do. The artistic avocation is rather on the border line, 
and certainlv, unless English public schools have changed 
from what thev were in the writer’s voung days, a boy who 
exhibited marked artistic leanings woulci only be forpiven 
if he had the savimr uitt of a fondness for games. 

The reason for this is obvious. The play ot boys and 
indeed of men in general takes the form normally of a contest. 
These ideal struggles for victorv are a training tor the serious 
efforts to win through and to surpass which to so many make 
up a great part of life. The adolescent youth whose powers 
are all braced up for the inevitable strain of conflict in the 
arena of the world, passes over the artist as one dallying away 
his time in a flowerv meadow, if indeed he do not regard him 
in the light in which in the late war the lad bound for the 
trenches regarded the conscientious obiector. The truth 
however is that what a man is trained for through art is in its 
wav as necessary for fullv developed humanitv as the keen- 
ness and undaunted energv tauyht in the football field. The 
‘ serene form,’ to borrow the expression of Schiller, makes 
tor harmonv and repose, and the sense we derive from fine 
works of art of varied elements brought and held together in 
perfect unity conveys an impression of completeness that is 
of real spiritual value. It must not be forgotten that to the 
wisest ot the earlv Greek thinkers the Greatest thintr in life 
wa^ not practical effort or movement but the eneryv of con- 
templation. We may remember how Aristotle, at the end of 
the Ki/iifs, in one of those electric flashes of the purest idealism 
which at times suddenly illumine his sen>io pedestr'u, tells his 
hearers that they are not to follow those who tell them that 
beinu men they must think the thoughts of men, as mortals 
attend to mortal interests, but that they are i(f,’ oa-ov ei'SeyeraL 
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aftaimTL^eLi', ‘ as far as is possible to live the immortal 
life.’ We may take this notable word as covering the idea 
■:)f a ‘ Theona ’ wherein 

■ In nidmcnts when we feel we caniint die ' 

the whole being is in rapt communion with truth and good- 
ness and beautvd INIoments passed in this divine contem- 
plation are to us of inestimable value as balancing the times 
through which we must pass ot strain anei eftbrt after practical 
aims, aims that as healthful men and women we must follow, 
but which if pursued too persistently impoverish the spiritual 
nature. The greatest works of human art, most notablv in 
architecture, have the power to feed the soul with the pirofound 
impression of repose and harmony. The effect on the mind 
ot any one sensitive to an aesthetic appeal of a first view of 
the great Poseidon temple at Paestum is one of a vast unitv 
of countless similar parts worked by resemblance and con- 
trast into relations that we find ourselves exploring with 
never failing satisfaction. St Paul’s of London ; St Georije’s 
Hall, Liverpool ; the north block of Robert Adam’s Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh ; the western facade of Reims Cathedral 
— in effect every architectural masterpiece is a witness to 
the all-importance of that establishment of relations, that 
balance between unitv and diversitrs on which beautv in the 
arts of form depends. In virtue of ifs imposing mass it is 
sublime, but it is also beautiful through the relations of pro- 
portion established among the parts when measured against 
each other or against the whole. 

And Architecture is the ‘ mistress art ’ that piresides over 
all pattern making, all decorative schemes, all grouping of 
ornamental elements into shapes of beautv. In architectural 
art there is embodied the principle of form, which our his- 

’ ■ In the I'enth Book of the Ethi> he ’ (Ari^totIe) ' puts the eLiinis ot the 
ContempLltive Lite e\en higher than Plato ever did. so that tlie practical life 
appears to be onlv ancillary to it.’ Professor Burnet, in The Legacy o f Greece, 
P. S8. ' ' 
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torical analysis has shown us to be of the verv essence of art, 
the influence which bv a beneticent magic, the working of 
which analytical psychology mav one day elucidate, turns the 
non-artistic initial activities or products into art. This process, 
which becan so manv thousand years atro, has been at work 
ever since, making the things about us, our material environ- 
ntent, our dwellintrs, our furniture, our dress, our equipment, 
in so far as thev are beautiful, minister to the contemplative 
side of our nature. These pure arts of form devoid of the 
element of representation make no such clamant appeal as 
do sculpture and piainting, and that thev have anv function in 
relation to the higher life of man mi^ht be thought a mere 
fancy. Is it not however possible, if the suggestion may 
be allowed, that the influence of art as embodving the prin- 
ciple of Form may be something like the activitv of Radium, 
a concealed unsuspected agencv evervwhere and at all times 
operative beneath the surface of apparent things r The action 
of radium is held by some to be of quite incalculable import- 
ance in the scheme of the universe, keeping the sun going and 
the earth warm, yet till only the other dav it was entirely 
unknown. In like manner amid the tangled intellectual and 
ethical phenomena of the modern world, art, in this particular 
function of it, may be something more than a mere elegant 
distraction, and beneath the surface of things mav all the 
time be shedding abroad a beneficent influence that in the 
future may be traced and determined. 

It was noted as one of the objects of these chapters to 
examine some of the accepted doctrines of aesthetic in the 
light of the new knowledge gained in the last few decades of 
the earliest ascertainable facts about art in pre-historic times. 
Two of these doctrines have been mentioned, one that of the 
Freedom of Art, the other that of the Imitation of Nature 
as the function of representative art. The first doctrine we 
have seen profoundly modified by the facts of primitive art 
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the operations of which have a distinctly utilitarian side, 
whether or not the agent be conscious of this, and we may 
HO on now to the more general question whether what we 
have found true ot primitive times is not ec]uallv valid to-day. 
Henri Breuil make^ the sagacious remark about the Aurig- 
nacian animal art that its connection with the practical business 
of life (fave it a certain seriousness and soliditv without which 
it might never have advanced bevond the embrvonic stage. ^ 
Ehis reallv applies to art at all times. 1 he idea of art as 
mere pastime, as just the ‘ idle filling up of leisure ’ as Hoernes 
calls it,“ as an activitv divorced from all the practical business 
of life, is not reallv a sound idea, nor one that if it were really 
true we should wish to see carried out in p>ractice. \\ e should 
not, that is to say, desire our artistic work to be so detached 
from our mundane interests as to make these last taboo while 
we are ourselves confined in some ideal world of heautv. An 
artisticallv disposed person of ample means and leisure may 
turn out statues and pictures in undisturbed freedom, hut 
there is an even chance that these would prove rather anaemic, 
or ‘ precious,’ or of the so-called ‘ hiyh-brow ’ order. The 
late Lord Leighton would have been a much greater artist if 
he had not worked all his life in this supposed ideal condition 
of artistic freedom. The unendowed artist, to whom it is a 
matter of stringent necessitv to earn the money to keep going 
his house and family, will under the stimulus of the practical 
need ‘ pnill himself together,’ and with all his powers braced 
up will surpass himself in virile prociuefions instinct with life 
and actualitv. Of course if the pressure of the practical be 

^ The >L'nteiKe is worth quotiiii; in lull ; — ’ Si I'art pour hart nV-tait pa- nc, 
I'.irt niapiquc ou rcliL'icut n'aurait iam.ii- t\ntc ; seulcnient. si Ics idees niagiques 
ou religieincs n'.ivaient perniis d’lnsertT dan^ les plus graves pr(^occu^ation^ de 
\ ie rcL'lIe hart ne pour lui-niiiiie, cclui-oi. trop laiblcmcnt gretlc sur h^ occupations 
csscnticllco dc la vie quotidienne, aurait tuque de denieurcr cnihryonnairc.’ 
na! <li' hologic. igic. p^. ton. 

■ ■ Profane ^[u^5ebc^cha^t!i;ung,’ Hoerne=-iMenghin, l^rge>^hu '':e, etc.,^ 
iqau p. 189. 
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o\'crwhclmingh' bcvere it mav produce something like a 
paralvsis of the creative powers, but short of this the conscious- 
ness of a utilitarian purpose will make the strokes ot the chisel 
or brush more firm and decided, and will further, not foil, the 
artistic aim. When the wielder of the tools is actually in 
front of the canvas or the clav all practical considerations 
retire into the background, just as was the case with the 
pre-histonc cave artist, whose psvcholog\' is after all much 
the same as that of creative artists in all ages. Indeed, if 
the repetition of an apt quotation mav be allowed. The Times ^ 
has recenth’ remarked that a certain desire mav inspire some 
artists to create works of art, ‘ but we may be quite certain 
that the desire does not remain after the artist has begun his 
work of art ; it has served its turn and would onlv be in the 
way after the actual process of creation has begun, though it 
may reappear when all is finished.’ 

1 he true relations between the elements of freedom and 
compulsion in the activity of artistic production can be seen 
in architecture and in decoration. 

Architecture should in logical consistency be ignored as 
an art by the orthodox aesthetic philosopher, because of the 
very pronounced utilitarian element inseparable from it. In- 
separable because a building or other structure that has 
behind it no useful purpose of housing, or protecting', or 
forming a setting for practical functions of life, and no social 
purpose of an ideal kind such as is served bv a structure like 
the London Cenotaph or the Scott Monument, can never be 
successful as architecture. 

At the great Jhiris Exhibition of iqco it was interesting 
to compare the buildings designed for the occasion but in- 
tended to serve permanent purposes of use, with those that 
had merely a decorative intention like the pavilions at and 
about the entrances. The former, in designing which the 
architect was bound down to the fulfilment of certain useful 
' Litcran .Suprlcmcnt, June 2U 1927. 
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aims, were good, sometimes as in the case of the Petit Palais 
verv beautiful specimens ot the architectural art, while the 
latter, though elaborate enou&h, were iust — nothinc:. All 
throLiyh the histore ot the art indeed the designer has never 
been in the crude sense ot the formula ‘ free.’ He has alwavs 
worked to a program, anci has had to dispose his spaces so 
as to serve dehmte purposes of a useful often a homely kind, 
hut no architect worthv of the name has ev'er been heard 
complaining of these utilitarian considerations as curtailing 
his ‘ freedom.’ 

Again, the operations of all the decorative arts, largelv 
dependent in manv of their forms on architecture, are simi- 
larly controlled. Thev are none of them ‘ tree,’ in the sense 
that the limner and the carver could do what thev liked ; 
the spaces to be filled and the treatment and colour to be 
applied are all given by the general scheme to which the 
decorative artist is obliged to conform. At one of the most 
advanced periods in the matter of decorative art that the world 
has known, the mediaeval period in Western Europe, there 
was control of a double kind exercised on the one side bv 
architecture and on the other side bv religion. No artists 
have ever been less ‘ free ’ in this sense than the artists of the 
middle ages, yet no artists have ever loved their work more 
or found greater satisfaction tor the spirit in the exercise of 
their skill. We can judge them out of the mouth of their 
spokesman, the artist monk Theophilus, and if his own 
absolutelv selfless devotion to beautv as onlv second to religion 
was shared to anv extent bv his pupils in the monastic work- 
shops, we can well imagine these at times irradiated with 
something of a celestial light, till the stone walls and the bars 
no longer were felt to imprison, and there was treeciom in 
the art because there was freedom too in spite of all constraint 
in the soul. 

It mav be objected to this that the control of architecture 
and of religion had nothing ‘ utilitarian ’ about it, but the 
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point which is being argued is that constraint of any kind is 
not to be deprecated offhand as if it were ot necessity inimical 
to artistic practice. The artist may really save his lite, the 
life of true artistic freedom, bv losing it. 'I he painter ot the 
caves, who qua artist delighted as every artist must delight in 
trettinir his representative work close to nature, might easily 
be forced to a still higher standard ot accuracy when in his 
capacitv of hunter he realized what he was doing. The 
added force and precision gave to the drawing a likeness to 
nature so close that it was bound to compel the original to 
materialize, and the recognition of the utilitarian purpose 
reallv in a sense helped the art. 

A certain advance in artistic theory seems to follow from 
what has now been learnt from these primitive facts. On the 
old theory as enunciated in the quotations given (p. 140) the 
actual operations of hunting, the stalking of the eame, the 
shot, the capture, were utilitarian acts of necessitv, forced on 
the agent by the need for food ; whereas the paintings and 
carvings of animals ot the chase on the walls of his cave 
habitation were thrown off in hours of leisure for his own 
and his friends’ private aesthetic satisfaction. We can now 
see that the drawings and carvings were just as much a part 
of the chase as the actual launching of the fatal arrow. The 
throwing-stick which gave the javelin force and directness 
would be called on the old system a necessarv implement, 
the tiuure of the reindeer, into which its business end is 
carved, a mere fanciful adjunct, but, as we are now told, the 
figure would in all probability be a charm, and in the view of 
the hunter a necessary condition for the full efficac\- of the 
weapon. In face of all fhis the ‘ freedom ’ of the artistic act 
no longer stands where it did, but it mav be claimed that art 
has really gained rather than lost by this broadening of our 
view ot it. 

Another important aesthetic theory, that in the past has 
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been held so universallv as to become almost canonical, is the 
theory that the relation ot painting and sculpture to nature is 
one of imitation, and that merit in these arts resides in the- 
close copying of natural forms. In the present day, as needs 
hardly to be said, in all thoughtful minds directed towards- 
the theory of art, the doctrine is superseded by one which 
recognizes to the full the importance ol truth to nature in the 
representative arts, but treats this as only a means to the 
further end ot presenting forms ot significance and beauty 
that are substantial creations and not mere shadowy copies. 
The theory of imitation in its crude form is howeyer still 
popularly held, and a discussion of it in this place will giye 
the opportunity of envisaging palaeolithic art from a fresh 
angle when we shall see that it lends powerful support to the 
philosophic view that has just been stated. 

The essential character of anything should be indicated 
by its definition, and an attempt may be made here to define 
formative art in accordance with the views on which the 
anthropological parts of these chapters is based. Turnuitive 
Art, then, is a Human ActHitx iuncerned nith the dispositiofi of 
Xatural Objects, or of Presentations of such Objects, in such a. 
manner as to appeal to our sense of the Ideal, and our apprehen- 
sion of Sublimit'.' and of Beaut'c ; Xatural Objects include ot 
course the human body, and the disposition of this in varied 
groups and poses constitutes the Dance. Xatural Objects 
embrace also building materials, and the disposition of these 
creates the sublime effects of Architecture ; while the term 
includes the elements, whatever they may be, that constitute 
Personal Adornment, together with the shapes and devices 
that in their studied distribution make up Decorative Patterns. 
The Presentation of Xatural Objects is given to us in Painting 
and Sculpture, and these Objects, infinitely varied and com- 
plex, come together m Composition to enrich the world with 
the magic gift of Beauty. 

Xothing here is said about imitation, nor need any other 
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word be employed in this connection save the word Presenta- 
tion, which means the simihtucie ol Natural Objects and not 
the tangible objects themselves. As a tact however thc 
current theory ot the relation ot Art to Nature which poe^ 
back to the time ot the Creeks has been alwavs known as 
the doctrine of /xt'/ar^cri? or the imitation of nature. 1 he 
doctrine we owe to Plato and Aristotle. Plato in many 
passages of his writings introduces fine and suggestive remarks 
about art and beautv in their influence for good upon human 
lite, but in his formal treatment ot art in the Republic he 
adopted a view that is thoroutthlv non-Platonic and prosaic, 
whereas in his own theory of Ideas he had ready to his hand 
the wherewithal for building up a reallv noble and adequate 
theory of the place of this great human activity in human life 
as a whole. This theory of Ideas as enunciated in the Republic 
may from one point of view be regarded merely as an attempt 
to give some substance and standing to general ideas. Plato 
felt that there must be some entity, something real, answer- 
ing to the general term ‘ horse,’ just as there was a tangible 
creature corresponding to each individual name of a horse 
entered tor the Isthmian Games. He imagined therefore 
an ideal being, a Horse-in-general, existing somewhere out of 
siuht and possessed of all equine qualities, while of this all 
the horses we are tamiliar with here below are more or less 
imperfect copies. 1‘his idea ot ‘ Horse ’ was to Plato some- 
thlncr transcendent, of the heavens heavenly, something to 
raise us bv its contemplation to the sphere of the divine, and 
all existing horses were lamentable shortcomers. Now if 
an artistic triend had taken the philosopher up to the 
Acropolis and shown him the marble horse’s heaci from 
the chariot of the moon goddess in the Parthenon pediment, 
now one of the treasures of the British Museum, Plato mittht 
well have telt about it what the poet Goethe felt and said, 
twenty-two centuries later, that it was the ‘ Urpferd,’ the 
original prototype of all the equine tribe, in Platonic Ian- 
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guage that verv ‘ Idea of Horse ’ which the philosopher 
had envisayed in his iniayination. Based on this conception, 
what a splendid theorv of art miyht not the idealist Plato 
have created ! We mav iniayine him anticipating the tine 
passage in one ot Bacon’s writings in which, dealing speciallv 
with poetrv, he uses words that are true of art in general. 

Its use hath been,’ writes Verulam, ‘ to give some shadow 
ot satistaction to the mind of man on those points wherein 
the nature of things doth denv it ; the world being in pro- 
portion inferior to the soul . . . and therefore it was ever 
thought to have some participation of divineness because it 
doth raise and erect the mind, bv submitting the shows ot 
things to the ciesires of the mind.’ There in front of the 
Pheidi an masterpieces, where as Rodin has tinelv said ‘ the 
whole human dream could blossom in the pediment of a 
temple,’ Plato might well have adumbrated a philosophv of 
aesthetic that would have revealed the artist as one who is 
ever striving to lift his work above the sphere of the actual 
and bring it into harmony with the Ideal. There would 
then have been a threefold gradation of realitv ; tirst, the 
supreme reality ot the Ideas ; next, the world created bv 
art, bc' art that is ever striving to materialize those visions 
ot the imagination which have some kinship with the far-oft' 
Ideals ; and then, lastly, the familiar things ot the world 
about us. As a tact, as every one knows, Plato’s graciation 
of reality was, tirst, the Ideas ; next the objects ot our material 
environment that are onlv distant copies ot the Ideas ; and, 
lastly, works ot art that are onlv imitations of these objects, 
and are accordingh' twice removed from truth, and altogether 
ot little or no value. Hence Plato excluded art and artists 
from his utoj'iian Republic, and handed down this aesthetic 
doctrine to the vounger philosopher Aristotle. 

Aristotle, readv as he was at times to criticize his great 
predecessor, accepted this Platonic doctrine ot or 

imitation as the one explanation ot art, and made it the basis 
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of his treatment ot aesthetic theorv in the Poetics. In that 
treatise Aristotle discourses at large not onlv about sculpture 
and paintiny as arts ot imitation, hut about music and the 
dance as well as about poetry which is ot course his main 
theme, in every case as examples of or the imita- 

tion of nature. Notice however a very curious result. 
Imitation is reyarded as sufficient to explain all these arts, 
and about all ot them suyyestiye and interesting remarks 
are offered bi’ the philosopher. 'I'hrouyhout the whole of 
the treatise however there is no mention of architecture. 
This art, in which the aesthetic genius ot the Greeks achieved 
some of its yreatest triumphs, is not regarded as an art at 
all ! The Greek was so obsessed with the notion that art 
was imitation that anv art which, like architecture, failed to 
satisfy the definition, was completely ignored. Ihis of 
course from the point of view of sound thinking is a complete 
condemnation of the theory, for no definition of art that 
excludes the greatest of all the formative arts can stand for 
a moment. In the popular mind however the doctrine 
remains in force that excellence in painting and sculpture 
resides primarily in the close resemblance of their produc- 
tions to nature. It was the Italians of the Renaissance who 
forced the doctrine so deeply into the public mind. I.eonarcio 
da ^"inci is in no small degree responsible, for his intellect 
was completely dominated by the presumption that nature, 

‘ the mistress of all masters ’ as he calls her, is supreme, and 
that the be-all and end-all of artistic activity is to follow 
nature as closeh' as possible in graphic anci plastic representa- 
tions. The Pre-Raphaelites ot our own time, with their 
high-priest John Ruskin, have prostrated themselves betore 
the same tetish, and in the popular apprehension of the day 
the do gma admits ot no denial or modification. 

I he truth is however that, as their primarc" object, paint- 
ing and sculpture aim not at copying nature, but at producing 
an aesthetic impression by the presentation ot certain figures 
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and ohiects, similar to those with which we are familiar in 
nature, and with which certain associations are connected in 
our minds. In order that the haures and ohiects thus pre- 
sented bv the arts should appeal to these associations, and in 
this wav affect our thoughts and emotions, thev must be 
sufficiently like their natural prototypes to be recognized as 
the kind of things they are, and this yerisimilitude can only 
in practice be secured by a close stuch ot nature, and perhaps 
also a constant referent e to nature durina the proaress of the 
work. The figures and objects shown are creations not 
reproductions, but they are created in accordance with the 
established forms and operations of nature. The artist 
refers to nature, but does not directly imitate her. 

This doctrine as was said aboee (p. 265) is well under- 
stood and pretty generally accepted amona the philosophical 
students of aesthetics ot to-day. For the special purpose 
of these chapters it is important to note that the facts of 
palaeolithic art as we have come to know them illustrate 
the doctrine in a remarkable manner. 

One popular phrase e.xpressive of the theory of imita- 
tion is the phrase, ‘ art the handmaid of nature.’ The parietal 
art of the caves, so far from being ‘ the handmaid of nature,’ 
was in intention something much more like nature’s mistress 
and controller. The designer was not waiting on nature 
but using nature tor the turtherance of his own ends. The 
painter of the caves was certainly not copying natural models, 
for he was very commonly working in remote recesses into 
which live Mammoths and Bisons could not well be intro- 
duced, nor is it, as we have seen (p. 1 5 i f.), a likely supposition 
that he took with him, as a modern might, into the cave 
small engraved patterns to which he could refer. The 
workers of old time were much more direct in their methods 
than would be implied bv such cautious intermediate pro- 
cesses. The parietal artist had mastered the forms of nature 
till thev had become a part ot himself, and was employing 
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them in easy freedom. He was not working djter nature 
hut before nature, and was, as it were, showing nature the 
wav. Nature he dominated instead of bowing before her 
as her bondsman, and he presented betore nature the typical 
forms she was to materialize at his bidding. The taneible 
monster of flesh and blood was to he the realization ot the 
artistic ideal. 

1 his study of the earliest torms ot art that are known to 
Lib may And a rittin^ conclusion in two c]uotations from writers 
of weittht, conveyina' in torcible lanauage the general conclu- 
sions to which each has been led with regard to the aesthetic 
character and value of palaeolithic art. One writer is the 
veteran Moritz Hoernes, and the other the editor of Ipeky 
Herbert Kuhn. The former is chiefly struck by the limita- 
tion of the representative art of the caves, seen in its satis- 
faction in remaining through all its long history only an ‘ art 
of the single thing,’ with little or no disposition anywhere 
evinced ot advancing through srouping and composition to 
become an art of relations achieving aesthetic beauty through 
the deft handling of varied elements. Before we read his 
somewhat scathing denunciation there may be suggested a 
comparatively simple explanation of this marked peculiarity 
in an art that seems capable ot an advance which as a fact was 
never made. The secret mav perhaps be tound in the ex- 
traordinary satisfaction which the artist, Aurignacian and 
Magdalenian alike, seems all along to have taken in his actual 
achievement. When he had accomplished the creative act, 
and the Bison or the Reindeer was there as in life, his task 
was done and he was never conscious that it was onlv a begin- 
ning which might be followed be- new wonders if the single 
creatures were brought into connection as parts of a larger 
artistic whole. The elements in themselves as single things 
were so important that he felt no inclination to combine them 
or give them a setting. Conversely, in the far simpler artistic 
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forms of the geometrical patterns on the sac^aies, or the aroup- 
ine of pierced shells or teeth in a necklet, the sintrle elements 
had no importance in themselves, but when combined into 
a pattern thev produced somethinft new and strikintir, and 
this pattern, simple as it may seem to us, was a creation, 
udving the reflex satisfaction we have spoken of so often. 
Hence the pattern comes out necessarilv whenever lines or 
similar simple elements are brought tot^ether, whereas com- 
position does not naturally follow when the elements collected 
together in an attcrettate are presentments of living creatures 
each intrinsicallv attractive and charged with significance. 

Hoernes writes : ‘ It is one of the most astonishintr facts 
in artistic history that carvers and draughtsmen and painters 
so gifted and skilful, in all the time which elapsed from the 
(perhaps still interglacial) Aurignac-period ups to an advanced 
stage ot the post-glacial epoch, produced nothing but sin^jle 
figures, or at the very best rows of such figures, or indeed 
perhaps only parts of animals such as heads and limbs, or 
finally more or less incomprehensible signs, which can be 
interpreted as huts or shields or boomerangs. We look in 
vain for the hunting scenes which are clearlv obvious subiects, 
or even for the simplest representations of conflicts between 
beasts and men. They are entirely wanting, and the artistic 
laneuage of these cave dwellers is like a speech that does 
indeed possess a few dozen sonorous expressions for ideas 
that touch life on a low grade of culture, but lacks the slightest 
approach to syntax, or the means of building up the simplest 
possible sentence. What the artists and the public them- 
selves thought of these works will alwavs remain unknown, 
but if we turn their ideas into words these would sound like 
nothing else but “ Woman, O \\ oman ! Soft p'llump'i Woman ! 
I.ovelv Woman ! Bison, great Bison ! Strong Bison ! ” 
and so on. All this as in primitive song may be deeplv and 
stronylv felt, but it is artistically speaking beggarly p^oor, 
and on this account we call this phase of art restricted and 
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monotonous, for with the highest grade of formal perfection 
It reaches at the same time the lowest pitch ot hopeless 
sterilitv.’ ^ 

Herbert Kuhn writes in Die Kumt der Prbnitiven, Miinchen, 
1923, p. 2" : ‘The coloured paintings on the walls of the 
ca\’es ot Altamira, Castillo, Font de Oaume, are masterpieces 
of art. In them the momentary, the truth of the instant, is 
uieen with the utmost force. These pictures mav be com- 
pared with Impressionism, with the most modern, most 
livin”-. Impressionism. In both the problems are the same, 
the end aimed at the same. The problems of Impressionism 
were light, atmosphere, movement, and mass. The problem 
of mass is in the earlier work unrecognized, but the demand 
for litrht, atmosphere, and movement is already fullv met. 
. . . In these pictures all is vibrating, all of a tremble with 
life. They are life itselt with its ceaseless change ... a 
picture such as one ot the finest Altamira Bisons could only 
oriyi irate in the protoundest study of nature ; it would be 
impossible in mystical times deeply charged with religion. 
. . . But the chief point is this, the piece is not based on a 
mere skuhsh imitation ot nature, but on a recognition bv a 
stroke of genius of what is essential in the impression made 
on the sight. The body is not rendered as it A, but as it 
appears t'j he to the beholder. ... A picture like this stands 
at the summit of an artistic epoch. It is the oldest artistic 
culture ot the world, a culture that can maintain itself firm 
and clear beside all that has come after it. 

Reinach has brouLrht these works into connection wi th 
I oteinism. Klaatsch has explained them as the expression 
ot a desire to exercise by the representations a magical influ- 
ence over the wild creatures which man desired for food — 
but no I any secret mystical influence is entirely foreign to 

' Hi'crnt.AUriirhin. {''XCu '>,u h:t- ,le> l,: Jc-r.ilen K 
\i' ' a_T. icn, 12’. 


urnt in Kuropa, dnttc 
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this art. It is an art that is wholly true, wholly alive, without 
any element of reflection — it is Hein" itself. 

‘ Men ask sometimes tor an explanation ot art. What 
do they mean hv this r Is not art itself explanation, state- 
ment, and revelation r Men ask what is the purpose of art. 
Its greatness is that it has no purpose, but combines in itself 
all ends. It is in itself beauty and truth, because it is the 
re-creation of the dhflne. So stands it here at the beginning 
ot human history, in unsuspected strength, in the perfection 
of beautv, and is the link that binds man to the highest.’ 




m 
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THE ART OF THE CAVE DWELLER. 

A study of the earliest artistic actu itics of man. The aim of the 
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on the basis of these facts to establish aesthetic principles that apply 
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INDIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 

Illu^^trated b\ Typical Masterpiece'.. With an Explanation of tlieir 
Motives and Ideals. ■ This \erv beautiful \olumc. \Vc gladly 
recognize the strength and \ itality of this book, and take pleasure 
in recommending it .' — Mottling Fo^t. With 6 coloured Illustrations 
and -j'2 pages of half-tones. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged. 42s. net. 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Its Pscchology, Structure and History from the First Muham- 
madan Im asion to the Present Dav. ’ W'c recommend Mr. 
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Outlook. With many illustrations. Second Edition. 42s. net. 

A HANDBOOK OF INDIAN ART. 
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Illustrations. Second Impression. 25s. net. 

THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART. 
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Times. \\ ith numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 21s.net. 

THE ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
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monumcnt^. With i 76 Illustrations and a Map. 42s. net. 
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THE MEDICI. 

B\- Ciokinel G. 1 . YOUNG. Ci.B. ' Tlic hi.stor\' of tlic Medici 
familv as a whole — their rise, their " course upon the mountain- 
top of power.” and their decline and end. It presents a different 
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obtained. The most judicious and reliable authority within the 
limits it sets .' — The Evenint) Slandatd. With man\' Illu.strations. 
In Two \’olumes. 63s. net. 
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CATHERINE DE MEDICI, 

QUEEN OF FRANCE. 

By PAUL \'AN DYKE, Professor of History, Princetow n L'ni- 
versity. ' Professor \’an Dyke paints her without either enthusiasm 
or malice. With such a lady as Catherine de Medici as heroine, 
history becomes as absorbing as fiction, and we are only sorry that 
the story should ha\e to come to an end.' — Daih' \eics. 2 cols. 
Illustrated. 42s. net. 
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From the 14th to the i6th Cientury. Edited by Tancred Borenius. 
With numerous Illustrations. 3 \’ols. 73s. net. 
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THE VAN EYCKS AND THEIR FOLLOWERS. 

Bv SIR MARTIN CON\VA\', M.P. ' Will lake its place amona 
the most important and the most attraetiec works on art that hate 
appeared of late years. ... We look forward with eagerness to a 
second edition .' — Dailv liles.raph. With Illustrations. 4js.net. 

THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE. 

From the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth C'cnturics. Bv JL LI.V 
C'.ARTIS RIGHT Mrs. Ady . Mrs. .\dy is a compcteiii and gifted 
writer on Italian painting, and presents in these 330 pages an 
excellent history ol the splendid art and artists of Florence during 
the golden period from C'.imabue and Giotto to .\nclrea del Sarto 
and Michaelangelo. With Illustrations. bs. net. 

AIODERN WATER COLOUR. 

Including some Chapters on Cairrent Das' .\rt, by ROMILLY 
FEDDEN. ■ As an artist and teacher of established reputation. 
Mr. Feclden's \ iews are thoroughly practical and based on sound 
reasoning and experience. Though intended primarily for prac- 
tical students, the work may be read with advantage by collectors 
and others desiring to realise the ends to be sought for in art. and 
the legitimate and best means by which they may be attained.'- - 
The Connoifsno . Third Impression. ys. 6d. net. 

THE LOST CITIES OF CEYLON. 

B\ G. E. MIT. TON. ’ Conspicuous for accuraev. enthusiasm, a 
proper assimilation and presentation of local colour, and an 
ext client st\ lc, free from clulness, fine writing and exaggeration. 
The illustrations, chiefly from photographs b\' the author, add 
much to the interest of the book .’ — The Ohsener. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. jos. net. 

RESEARCHES IN SINAI. 

Bn W. M. flinders PETRIE, D.G.L., LL.D.. Edwards Pro- 
fessor of F.gyptolf)gy, Univci'sitN C.ollege, London. With Chapters 
by C.. d. CLRRELIA, M..\. ' It is no exaggeration to sav that 

it is the most exhausti\e work on the arthaeolog\' of this historic 

peninsula that e\'er has appeared or c\cr will appear \ nios 

\aluable book, well written, lavishly illustrated, and well indexed.’ 
The (tinhe. Witli iP>6 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 23s. net. 
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